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PREFACE 


HISTORY AND METHOD 


Origins 

The survey of organized religion in Springfield, Mass., the 
results of which are presented in this book, was projected by the 
Committee on Social and Religious Surveys+ during the winter of 
1922, with the advice and assistance of experts in the field of urban 
church work who had advised and assisted in the St. Louis Survey, 
previously made under the same auspices. It was at this time 
assumed that the Committee might carry on a series of investigations 
intended formally to explore the field of urban church work, as a 
contribution to scientific churchmanship. The St. Louis survey had 
been unsatisfactory in that its main material had not been gathered 
by the Committee, but had been left over from the survey made by 
the Interchurch World Movement. Consequently it was not bal- 
anced in scope, nor could it be regarded as embodying the most 


a improved technique. There was, therefore, a desire to undertake, 
> from the beginning, a survey in a city of more manageable size. 


—— 


2 1928 


i 
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American cities of from 50,000 to 150,000 population were 
studied, and Springfield was chosen as the first to be approached 
with reference to local cooperation, because it was in the East and 
because it was smaller than St. Louis. 

Of sixty-eight cities of more than 100,000 population, forty- 
three fall between 100,000 and 250,000. This group, comprising 
two-thirds of the large cities, is broadly characteristic of what may 
be denominated urban civilization in contrast with the super-urban 
or metropolitan type of civilization which is developing in the giant 
cities. 

Of these forty-three lesser large cities, Springfield ranks twenty- 
seventh, which places it below the average in size. 

If, however, one considers not merely the corporate city, but the 
concentration of urban population covered by the “District” as dis- 
tinguished by the Census (Vol. 1, Population, pp. 63-72), it stands 
toward the top. Of the thirty-five cities of from 100,000 to 250,000 
people that are also centers of large urban districts without being 


1 Now the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
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satellites of still greater cities, Springfield ranks fifth. It stands 
above Atlanta, Columbus, Toledo, Louisville and Akron, all of them 
cities claiming over 200,000 population within their corporate 
boundaries. Putting it another way, Springfield ranks fifty-first in 
size among American cities, but thirtieth if the aggregate urban 
population of which it is a center is considered. This brings it 
slightly above the median of the group. In social and religious 
phenomena, it may therefore very properly stand as representative 
of the American large city—always excluding the giants of the class. 

It is a city of balanced industry, rather than one dominated by 
some single interest; also a city that has experienced rapid recent 
growth, and which shows the variant elements of population char- 
acteristic of the new American city. It has the reputation of unusual 
civic intelligence ; and is known to have strong, though not markedly 
cooperative, Protestant churches. As a possible outcome, it was 
hoped that the Survey would stimulate the spirit of codperation and 
result in better organization of the churches. 

The approach to the Springfield community on behalf of the 
Committee on Social and Religious Surveys was made in February, 
1922, by Miss Merle Higley, acting director of the city department 
of the Committee, and H. Paul Douglass, field director. It was 
specifically proposed: (1) That representative religious and civic 
leaders should undertake a scientific investigation of the major 
problems of their city and agree to attempt to use the findings when 
reached; (2) That the Committee should furnish an adequate 
technical survey staff and finance the survey process, except for the 
cost of office and incidentals which were to be borne by the com- 
munity. (3) The general purpose should be to make a direct study 
of objective conditions, primarily in the field of organized religion, 
but with as broad a social background as possible. All faiths were 
to be asked to participate. (4) The specific investigations to be 
included, and the details of administrative method, were to be 
worked out in cooperation between the technical staff supplied by 
the Committee and the representatives of local codperating interests. 

These proposals were first informally made to a group of min- 
isters, social workers, and other community leaders who gave them 
cordial assent. On February 14 a meeting of about thirty repre- 
sentative citizens voted to approve the Survey and to become re- 
sponsible for it by constituting themselves the nucleus of a per- 
manent Advisory Committee, subject to individual acceptance by 
the persons present. An executive committee for the conduct of the 
Survey was then elected, consisting of the following: Dr. Fred 
Winslow Adams, chairman. Rev. G. Pitt Beers, Prof. W. J. Camp- 
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bell, Dr. W. N. DeBerry, Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, Mr. John A. 
Sherley, Mrs. A. F. Leonard and Miss Clara Lindsay McComb. 
This committee was instructed to make nominations with the view 
to enlarging the advisory committee so that it should represent all 
interests and standpoints. The advisory committee as finally com- 
pleted consisted of forty-two persons.” 

As a parallel measure, a national advisory committee was organ- 
ized by the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, and its 
counsel and advice regarding scope and technical details were 
sought so as to make the Survey as useful as possible to national 
cooperating religious forces.’ 

The local office of the Survey was opened March 16, with an 
executive staff consisting of H. Paul Douglass, field director; Mrs. 
Jane Olcott Walters, executive supervisor ; and a stenographer ; and 
with temporary offices in the Chamber of Commerce. Prior to this 
time, the efforts of the staff had been spent upon preliminary organ- 
ization with incidental research to determine what valuable data 
existed in public, ecclesiastical, and other organization records; 
also upon an examination and summarization of the previous partial 
survey of the Interchurch World Movement made in 1920. 

The fundamental scheme of the Survey, as developed in numer- 
ous conferences and a series of executive committee meetings, and 
as finally adopted by the advisory committee on March 27, 1922, 
was as follows: 

There should be five major divisions, under the charge of local 
subcommittees, as follows: * 


House-to-house religious census. 

Study of churches and religious organizations. 

Study of religious education. 

Study of recreation. 

Study of interrelationships of church and social movements. 


Reale 


Each of these committees worked out the general processes to be 
used in its specific investigations upon technical advice submitted 
by the staff, and its results were criticized by members of the 
national advisory committee. It then made its recommendations for 
the approval of the advisory committee. Secretary Ivan S. Nowlan, 
of the Massachusetts Sunday School Association, assisted in the 
preparation of the religious education schedules, and the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Churches contributed its extensive survey ma- 
terial covering the rural churches tributary to Springfield. 

2 Appendix I. 

8 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 
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Major Steps of the Survey 


On May 21, 1922, a house-to-house religious census of Spring- 
field was taken between the afternoon hours of two and five, in 
which time more than 16,000 men and women, constituting approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. of the adult population of the city, were inter- 
viewed. About 1,000 people, representing 98 per cent. of the Prot- 
estant churches and several Jewish organizations, participated in the 
census. The tentative statistical work immediately began. The 
clerical staff was increased to three, and remained substantially at 
this number until the following December. 

The study of local churches and religious education was pro- 
jected, and largely carried out, as a self-survey by the Protestant 
religious forces. Churches appointed committees to gather the 
necessary statistics, while, almost without exception, pastors and 
officials codperated. Data were finally secured for all functioning 
Protestant religious organizations and all Hebrew synagogues. 
Systematic field investigation of religious organizations, designed to 
complete the gathering of data by the churches and to subject the 
data to impartial scrutiny, began on May 22 with Messrs. Norman 
C. Dittes, of Lancaster (Pa.) Theological Seminary, and Herbert 
F. Weckmueller, of Central Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio, 
as field investigators. These workers were furnished by the Mission 
Board of the Reformed Church of America, in order that they might 
have survey experience. Their work continued for about two 
months. 

Early in June the field director was detached for the conduct of 
another survey, the executive supervisor became acting field 
director, and Miss Winifred Raushenbush, of the New York staff 
of the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, acted as a 
specialist in interpretative field studies. 

On June 1 Dr. Gladden W. Baker joined the staff as field 
statistician, and directed the basic work involved in the tabulation 
and preliminary interpretation of statistical data. 

On October 17 a formal findings conference was held at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association building, at which time the 
preliminary statistical results of the completed projects were pre- 
sented in reports and charts for local criticism and discussion. The 
conference occupied six sessions with an estimated total attendance 
of 200. In connection with the findings conference, a formal meet- 
ing of the advisory committee was held. Statistical and supple- 
mental research work, together with field work attempting to fill 
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gaps in the data, was continued until the middle of December under 
the direction of the acting field director. 

On December 12 and 13 a programizing conference was held at 
the Springfield Young Men’s Christian Association, which formally 
included the members of the national advisory committee and repre- 
sentatives of the national interests specializing in the city field. 
Among those present were: Shelby M. Harrison, Director Depart- 
ment of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation; William 
P. Shriver, D.D., Director City and Immigrant Work, Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions; Arthur L. Swift, Ph.D., Field 
Director, Union Theological Seminary; Lemuel C. Barnes, D.D., 
Field Secretary, Baptist Home Mission Board; Rev. Morris E. 
Alling, Secretary, Connecticut Council of Churches; Dr. Walter S. 
Athearn, Boston University; Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, Secretary, 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches; S. Wales Dixon, New 
England Field Secretary, Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, and Rev. Willard E. Waterbury of Boston. 

In connection with the conference, four sessions of the local 
executive committee were held at which representatives of the 
national organizations were present. A meeting of the local advisory 
committee was held at the close of the last session which resulted in 
the recommendation of a permanent Council of Christian Churches 
for Springfield. A committee to prepare a plan of organization for 
submission to the churches was appointed, with the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
F. Davies, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Western Massachusetts, 
as chairman. 


Organization 


The Committee on Social and Religious Surveys made available 
a small additional sum of money to enable this organizing committee 
to complete its work and to make the survey material available as 
fully as possible for immediate local use. 

After a succession of preliminary meetings, the organizing com- 
mittee, on January 16, 1923, submitted to the representatives of the 
various churches a constitution and a plan for immediate work for 
the Springfield Council of Churches, which were adopted. Action 
of the several churches ratifying the organization and accepting 
membership in it occupied the months until May; and on May 7, 
1923, the Council was formally organized with the following charter 
churches as members: Auburndale Baptist, Christ Protestant Epis- 
copal, Church of the Unity, Faith Congregational, First Baptist, 
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North Congregational, Park Memorial Baptist, St. John’s Congre- 
gational, St. Paul’s Universalist, South Congregational, Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal, and Wesley Methodist Episcopal. These 
churches are denominationally representative and well distributed. 
Their aggregate membership is about 48 per cent. of the Protestant 
total. Officers of the Springfield Council of Christian Churches 
for the current year were chosen as follows: President, Rev. Dr. 
Fred Winslow Adams; first vice-president, Rev. G. Pitt Beers; 
second vice-president, Prof. W. J. Campbell; secretary, John A. 
Sherley; treasurer, B. A. Oppenheimer; executive committee, 
Bishop Thomas F. Davies, Rev. C. Oscar Ford, Rev. Dr. W. N. 
DeBerry, John C. Robinson, Harry S. Bridgman, Rev. Delmar E. 
Trout, and L. T. Hawkes. 

A brief summary entitled, “The First Book of the Springfield 
Survey,” was prepared by the Executive Supervisor and issued in 
June, 1923. It included a brief statement of the Survey results as 
presented at the two conferences. 

About the middle of May, the accumulated data of the Survey 
were put into the hands of the field director for the preparation of 
the present published volume. This work occupied the time until 
October, 1923, with Miss Helena M. Dickinson as statistician, and 
Miss Elsie R. Strout as secretary. 


The Major Survey Projects 


Besides the five major departments of the Survey as already 
indicated in the narrative; namely, the house-to-house religious 
canvass, and the studies of the churches and religious organizations, 
religious education, recreation and interrelationships of church and 
social movements, which were directly carried on through subcom- 
mittees, the following auxiliary projects proved to be of large im- 
portance: 

(1) The districting of the city both for the purpose of establish- 
ing survey units and to establish homogeneous areas for social study. 

(2) Historical research covering seven topical subdivisions. 
This study of the development of Springfield and its religious insti- 
tutions furnished a necessary background for the understanding of 
present conditions. 

(3) Analysis of statistics of the four major denominations as 
found in ecclesiastical yearbooks and reports. This covered the 
period 1899 to 1921—that of Springfield’s most rapid and distinctive 
urban expansion. 

(4) Studies of social data covering the survey of available ma- 
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terial in twenty-eight specific lines. In many of these the data 
proved inadequate or unavailable but the remainder contributed 
another highly significant element to the background necessary for 
more detailed religious studies. 

(5) Classification of churches based on their functional activi- 
ties. A new method was devised for breaking up the unsorted group 
of institutions comprehended under the common name “church” but 
in large measure not carrying on similar programs and consequently 
not all having the same significance for the community. 


Analysis of Present Volwme 


The Springfield Church Survey thus constitutes a study of organ- 
ized religion in an American city with its social background. 

It is naturally divided into three parts. Following this prefatory 
narrative of the Survey and its methods, comes Part I, entitled, 
“What the Survey Found in Springfield,” which stresses and inter- 
prets the more outstanding results. The second part organizes the 
main data of the Survey into a logical whole and presents the 
evidence of the several investigations in detail. This part also 
divides into three sections which, with their chapters, are indicated 
in the following outline: 


A. Historical Background and General Religious Survey. 
II. The Coming of the People and their Churches. 
III. Recent Ecclesiastical Growth. 
IV. The Present Status of Organized Religion. 
B. Protestantism in its Ecclesiastical Units: Denominations and 
Local Churches. 
V. The Churches To-day: General Aspects. 
VI. Religious Education in Motive and Practice. 
VII. Church Life and Work. 
VIII. Classification of Springfield Churches by Activities. 
C. Social Relationships. 
IX. Social and Religious Geography. 
X. Ecclesiastical Geography. 
XI. The Churches and Community Welfare. Part III. 
Part III consists of a single chapter, namely : 
XII. A Protestant Church Program for Springfield. 


Statements regarding sources of data and methods of investiga- 
tion, with basic statistical tables, are included in an Appendix; in 
addition to which there is a special index of references to denomina- 
tions and individual churches. 
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This Preface, and Part II, which is the body of the book, were 
submitted to the local executive committee; and the sections cover- 
ing special investigations, after being read by the chairman of sub- 
committees responsible for them, were finally shaped according to 
their suggestions. Parts I and III, involving interpretative judg- 
ments and findings, were prepared independently by the Survey, 
which takes sole responsibility for them and offers them in an 
impartial spirit for what they are worth. 
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PART I: SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Chapter I 
WHAT THE SURVEY FOUND IN SPRINGFIELD 


In this chapter the attempt is made to assemble and to summarize 
what in the view of the Survey constitutes its more novel, striking 
and significant results, and about which something may be done by 
the Springfield churches and the religious public. 

There are perhaps other equally weighty findings; but they 
concern matters about which, so far as the Survey can see, nothing 
can be done directly. 

Thus, for example, the strength of Protestantism is clearly lim- 
ited by the character of the population which has moved in to 
Springfield and by subsequent birth-rate within the Protestant con- 
stituency. Each immigrant element has always imported its own 
faith. Old local faiths have never been transposed to, nor found 
satisfactory by, new-coming peoples. All the faiths reflect, in the 
main, the influx of natural constituencies. It is not too much to 
say that religious constituencies have never been created in Spring- 
field, and rarely have they been essentially increased by any measures 
taken by their organized churches. 

Again, the native American stock, with which the Protestant 
constituency is largely identified, has a low birth-rate. There is no 
known religious remedy for such biological depletion. Nothing 
- which the churches can do can directly or rapidly affect phenomena 
like these. 

Consequently, even though they are important, such discoveries 
are omitted from the present summary in favor of those that point 
out remediable conditions, or conditions at least partially subject to 
control by intelligence and industry. All the points discussed in the 
following paragraphs find their place in the series because they 
reasonably call for action. 


The Narrow M argin of Success 


The Protestant church is a relatively large and impressive 


business which yields a very narrow margin of profits. That real 
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profits are nevertheless made is established by the investigations of 
the Survey. 

Even the narrow margin of general success does not include all 
the churches. At any given time during the last two decades ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. of them have not been growing. There 
is a large realm of arrested development tending toward and fre- 
quently resulting in complete institutional failure. 

The slenderness of the success of that major fraction of Prot- 
estant work which is succeeding, is measured by the fact that seven 
members are lost to the individual church for every ten that are 
gained, leaving a net increase of only three. 

This story of serious institutional instability—told in terms of 
the rise and fall of churches and of the ebb and flow of member- 
ship—applies to all denominations and to nearly all churches, espe- 
cially the larger ones. Tremendous industry and persistence in the 
face of discouragement are needed to make headway under such 
circumstances. Church work is a desperate attempt to fill up a 
leaking bucket. Losses of membership by transfer from one church 
to another are of course mere bookkeeping items which do not 
weaken Protestantism at large; and Springfield is receiving more 
than it is surrendering on this score. With frequent change of resi- 
dence, however, goes a nomadic spirit, one of the diseases of urban 
civilization, which subtly affects the church and helps to explain the 
fact that more than one-third of all losses are by “revision of the 
rolls.” This simply means that the church loses track of the member 
and finally dismisses him from all consideration and sense of 
responsibility. Many of the individuals thus “sunk without trace” 
have undoubtedly made moral and religious failures. They are lost 
to the church because they wish to be so. Their disappearance 
registers decay of personal morale and the disruption of normal 
social adjustment. Other disappearances register rather the tran- 
siency and anonymousness of city life. The net result is that Spring- 
field Protestantism has not even kept up with the increase of the 
historic Protestant constituency, and has accumulated a body of some 
26,000 lapsed Protestants.1 This unchurched mass is two-thirds as 
large as the total number now in any way connected with the 
Protestant church. 

In spite of all this, absolute gains exceed absolute losses. Prot- 
estantism is growing slowly. Such success escapes being failure 
merely by the skin of its teeth. Large and conspicuous success can 
be looked for only in the realm of permeating influence; but there 
is every reason to believe that greater industry, a more adroit psy- 


1 See Chapter IV. 
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chology and a tenderer and more compelling sense of pastoral 
responsibility would enable the churches more nearly to keep up 
with the increase of their natural constituencies. 

To reach such success in the face of the demonstrated handicaps 
requires the best instruments. The churches are only means to ends; 
but as tools they must be sharp and effective Has Springfield such 
churches? 


An Incoherent Organization 


Institutionally considered, the Protestant church of the city 
cannot be called well organized. 

“No,” replied a Springfield pastor to the query of the Survey, 
“T haven’t the financial records of my Sunday school and if I should 
ask for them I should be told it was none of my business.” 

While the case is extreme, the tendency expressed is typical. 

In other words, the local church is not an organic unity, but 
rather a loose confederation of organizations that appeal to adherents 
in the name of many interests more or less closely related to the 
central core of religion, and that segregate these adherents into 
numerous age-groups and sex-groups.? Not only do these organ- 
izations appeal separately to the several groups, but often a number 
of them appeal competitively to individuals of the same age and 


' Sex. 


Perhaps as a result of this manifold incoherent appeal, the 
majority of those who are connected in any capacity with the local 
church adhere to it in only one way. Seventy-two per cent. of all 
the active constituents are one-connection adherents. The inevitable 
result is that great gaps occur between the different interests and 
age-groups. The numerous subsidiary organizations do not provide 
continuity of religious loyalty and culture. Furthermore, the hold 
of an organization upon its following is very brief, as witness the 
fact that large numbers of young Protestants do not get into Sunday 
school before the age of nine, and leave by the time they are twelve. 

All this reflects the plasticity of the Protestant church and the 
ample freedom which it affords for experimentation. Freedom, 
however, is rarely used for rational experimentation. The multi- 
plicity of organizations is owing largely to the thoughtless imitations 
of patterns that do not fit the case. Examples of experimentation 
are not wholly lacking in Springfield; but there should be more than 
there are, because the city has more than the average development 
of churches with respect to membership size, and financial strength, 
as well as an unusually large number of paid workers and an 

2 See Chapter VII. 
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altogether exceptional supply of apprentices in the body of students 
of Springfield College.® 


Poor Records—and Poorer Practice 


The revision of its rolls in 1921 by a single church wiped out at 
a stroke approximately one-third of the total recorded membership 
of one denomination, and reduced: by nearly one-tenth the total 
membership of the entire Protestant body.* Such sudden deflation 
after years of inaccurate accounting explains why denominational 

. SI bb) 
yearbooks are known as “the greatest works of American fiction. 

After months of effort to use the records of the Springfield 
churches—both those collected and published by denominations and 
those kept by local ¢hurches—the Survey has to say what it found: 

(1) Even when accurate, the records are technically faulty. The 
majority, for example, do not discriminate between current financial 
expenditures and payments for permanent property, such as real 
estate or buildings, which are really investments. 

(2) Failure to keep the records up to date is the most common 
fault; and one cannot avoid suspecting that this is traceable to a 
desire, not altogether creditable, to put off the day of honest reckon- 
ing and to make things appear better than they are. 

(3) Rather surprising, in view of the last mentioned fault, is 
the fact that the records are non-inclusive. Not only have those 
of the several denominations never before been combined to show 
totals for the Protestant organizations of the city, but those of the 
individual churches generally cover only part of their work. This 
reflects the lax organization of the average church. Of twenty 
churches studied by one investigator, only two had complete and 
unified financial records in the hands of a single official. Subsidiaries 
rarely if ever report accurately or fully to the central church body. 
The facts are frequently far better than the figures. The church 
often has more adherents, does more work, and spends more money 
than it has the enterprise to count up and report.® 

The churches seem to fear the opening of the statistical closet 
beyond the crack required by denominational accounting. Do they 
suspect the presence of a hidden skeleton? As often as not there 
is some forgotten gold. These non-inclusive records not only 
deprive the churches of much rightful credit, but render the incom- 


3 See Chapter VIII. 

4See Appendix III. 

5A striking discrepancy will be found between the current financial data secured 
from official denominational publications (chapter iii) and data secured from the churches 
direct (chapter v). A chief cause of the discrepancy is the greater completeness of the 
latter figures. The Survey hunted down vigorously the accounts of subsidiary organi- 


zations within a church. When the results were brought together, the church itself 
was frequently surprised at their amount. 
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plete record kept tragically misleading. For example, the result 
of looking at partial data—data collected by one branch of the 
church’s work and never combined with those for other branches— 
is an obsessing conviction that there is in Springfield a shocking 
desertion of the Sunday school by adolescents. Yet if one takes 
into account not only the adolescent in the church, but the adolescent 
in the young people’s organizations and in other subsidiaries, and his 
participation in active church work, one discovers that adolescence is 
religiously the most responsive as well as the best cultivated and best 
organized period of human life. 

In other words, the Springfield churches have had in the past 
no adequate and dependable guidance from objective and demonstra- 
ble fact, such as it is the business of statistical and other official 
records to furnish. The great business they are conducting is 
virtually unaudited by current methods. Their cure of souls goes 
on without clinical records. The Boy Scouts keep more systematic 
account of added proficiency in tying knots than the churches keep 
of growth in grace. 

One of the most important lessons of the Survey is that the 
churches need to keep better records and accounts. They need to 
do this for simple honesty’s sake, as well as for their safety and 
_ success. All other great interests of civilization—business, educa- 
tion, the state—are coming more and more to steer their courses by 
the compass of ascertained fact. Compare, for example, the meager 
and often distorted records of the churches with the elaborate and 
continuous records of the Springfield public schools. Is the spiritual 
progress of a child less worth honest and full recording than is his 
passage from grade to grade in school? 


Institutional Inefficiency 


As a result of its intimate and comparative studies of the local 
church, the Survey is compelled to assert that many of the churches 
are inefficient as organizations. 

The most inefficient do not survive. But inefficiency is not neces- 
sarily fatal and may accompany seeming institutional vigor and, 
possibly, real spiritual health. Nevertheless, it destroys the normal 
functioning of the church in the performance of its most important 
activities. 

Inefficiency was shown most frequently in overorganization and 
in abnormal demands upon the time and financial support of the 
average church-member. Asking too little service and money from 
him is just as abnormal as asking too much. 

For example, there are eleven churches—all of them small and 


.7 
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four of them of Negro denominations—with from four to sixteen 
times as many organizations per hundred members as the average of 
Springfield churches. This is. flagrant overorganization. 

Again, the average number of hours which the member of the 
individual church gives monthly to all stated activities ranges from 
3.6 to 32.6, nearly a tenfold difference.® Either extreme is clear 
proof of maladjustment. The church, institutionally speaking, is 
either underemphasized or overemphasized in*the weeks and months 
of its average member, Finally, the cost per member for the cur- 
rent operation of the churches of the four major denominations 
ranges from $5 to $30—a sixfold difference.’ 

Back of all these inefficient extremes into which a considerable 
number of the churches have fallen, lies the fact that some of the 
churches do not have enough people to do with. Their human base 
is too narrow. Overorganization and overstrain are then inevitable. 
Or else perhaps the church is too large for the administrative force 
and program and plant. The individual member is too little culti- 
vated to get the best out of his church fellowship. 

The strong tendency of the Springfield churches is toward age- 
and sex-segregation in most church activities except public wor- 
ship. The church that is too small makes futile imitative attempts 
to attain the average practice of larger churches in response to this 
tendency. Its women’s society may be so small that it has to take in 
the men. It has too few children of any given age to operate a 
satisfactorily graded Sunday school. There are not enough young 
men for a basketball team, or enough of Scout age for a Scout 
troop. Consequently no age-group is well served and almost in- 
evitably, as soon as the adherent is old enough to know the differ- 
ence between good and bad service on the part of his church, he 
leaves the church if he is intelligent enough to do so. 

When the Survey declares that such churches are too small, it is 
not because it is in arbitrary opposition to a limited membership, 
but simply because normal church organization and work are found 
to be impossible with so small a unit. 

The situation may be equally bad where the unit is too large, 
though the remedy is easier to apply; namely, that of more numer- 
ous and adequate internal organizations and a larger staff to admin- 
ister them. 

The elimination of radically unfit churches by death and com- 
bination tends strongly to help the situation. Churches of the major 
denominations have doubled in average size in twenty years. 
Criteria of success within practicable size-limits are clearly apparent 

6 See Chapter A and Appendix Table K. 


7 See Chapter I 
8 See Chapter VIII, Table LXXV. 
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from the Survey data. The question for most of the churches is 
simply whether they have intelligence and determination enough to 
adopt scientifically determined standards growing out of the actual 
evolutionary tendencies demonstrably at work within them. 


Lack of Definite Policies 


Not all the important discoveries of the Survey were made by 
enumerating and comparing data secured by schedules. Some of 
the most vital ones resulted from the numerous working contacts 
with individuals and from the repeated group discussions held over 
a period of ten months, which gave opportunity to ascertain the 
temper and spirit of Springfield churches—factors that largely in- 
fluence the objective facts under investigation. Neither the failure 
nor the promise thus revealed is merely institutional. Both are in- 
tellectual and moral. How do Springfield churches do things? To 
the Survey it appears that there is a very general lack of clear think- 
ing and of decisiveness in action; while on the other hand a pro- 
found evolutionary tendency is to be discovered in the institutional 
history of the churches, which ought to furnish an objectively de- 
pendable basis for their practice. 

Consider, for example, that the individual church spends on 
work other than that devoted to religious services and Sunday school, 
an amount of time varying from none in the case of the New Jeru- 
salem Church to 69 per cent. in the case of the South Congrega- 
tional Church with its Olivet Community House; the average for all 
churches being 35 per cent. This measures one aspect of the fact 
that some churches are carrying on only the narrowest and most 
conventional programs of service, while others show originality to 
the extent of attempting phases of work that probably not more than 
2 per cent. of American city churches have ever undertaken. 

Each church should, of course, be entirely free to make a de- 
liberate choice so long as neither incoherency nor inefficiency results. 
Any choice may be right for a given church under given circum- 
stances, provided that choice be justified by worthy reasons. The 
range and variety of profitable Christian service in a city like 
Springfield is exceedingly broad, and its full extent has not yet been 
comprehended by the church. 

But are these amazing contrasts the results of deliberate choice? 
Has the church a real reason for such a variety of decisions as to 
range and scope of work? The Survey is not able to avoid the 
conclusion that they are largely the result of drifting, not of de- 
liberate choosing. Some activities represent purely traditional de- 
cisions which, it is proudly acknowledged, have never been given 
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later consideration; more appear to be the fruits of imitation and of 
a lack of clear thinking. 

Although the Survey dealt primarily with facts, it did, in parts 
of the religious education and recreational investigations, sys- 
tematically attempt to collect opinions and judgments. The study 
of these opinions and judgments showed that the churches are fairly 
enterprising in trying devices, but not in ascertaining needs; that 
their organizational relations are incoherent; that they practice and 
tolerate, as by-products of church life, diverging and time-consum- 
ing activities—recreational activities for example—the meaning of 
which for their religious programs they are not able either to define 
or to defend. 

One gets a strong impression that some of the most prominent 
churches have no downright belief in a good deal that they are 
doing, that they include it in their work as a concession or bait for 
young people, or under strong competitive pressure. There is less 
of intolerance in Springfield than there is of mere tolerance; there 
are more things that are just allowed to pass than are either de- 
liberately rejected or approved. On much of the work for which 
they are spending time and money the churches themselves are 
neither cold nor hot. 

Some of the least pardonable offenders esteem themselves to be 
progressives. They have caught at some novel idea and are pro- 
ceeding to embody it in their programs without any responsible 
sense of what it implies, or of the resulting obligation to provide an 
adequate technique and to accept a reasonable standard of excel- 
lence. Springfield has an excessive proportion of transitional 
churches that have broken loose from old organizational moorings 
and are drifting. 

Even though so many of the churches are at sea, it is possible 
to regard the group of churches as a whole as being borne on a 
current of profound evolutionary tendency, by powers beyond their 
immediate understanding. The Survey felt that it discerned deep 
constructive forces at work within the life of organized Protestant 
bodies. The general movement may have great ultimate significance 
tending toward the more complete adaptation of the church to the 
city. 

Yet to be going nowhere in particular, so far as conscious and 
well-considered purpose goes, obviously means institutional and 
moral weakness. 

The Survey therefore presents a challenge to the Springfield 
churches. Honestly undertaking it as a self-survey, many of the 
churches accepted in advance the obligation of responding. They 
are now in duty bound, first to criticize, and then to act upon the 
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Survey results, in the interests of organized Protestantism in a 
progressive American city that will be twice as large as it is now 
_ within the lifetime of multitudes of its present citizens. 


Protestant Separation from Social Need 


_ While Protestantism is undoubtedly carrying more than its share 
of the long-range social ministries among the several elements of the 
city’s population, it nevertheless shows marked aversion to the areas 
of greatest social needs in its first-hand contacts and relationships. 
It is geographically strong in the most desirable residential districts 
of Springfield, while only to a small extent is it neighborly to the 
poorer and less privileged people of the city. 

Population of foreign birth and antecedents and Negroes live 
chiefly in crowded racial colonies, the larger ones of which adjoin 
the business center of the city to the north and south, and are close 
to industries. The poorer workers have to live near their work, 
while the American population in general has succeeded in escaping 
to the more exclusively residential areas. The districts in which 
these poorer workers live show the highest proportion of children 
gainfully employed and the highest rates of illiteracy, juvenile de- 
linquency and poverty. The city is thus divided into distinct zones 
of social fortune and misfortune. 

The district with the highest proportion of foreign-born has 
relatively six times as many as the one with the lowest proportion, 
and five times as many inhabitants of foreign and mixed parentage. 
Where Negroes are most numerous they are fifty-six times as fre- 
quent as where they are least numerous. The number of people in 
the average dwelling in the most highly industrial district is twice 
that for the least industrial district. As compared with the best 
districts, the poorest have eighteen times as much juvenile delin- 
quency and social dependency, seven times as much illiteracy and 
five times as many children of school age at work. These extraor- 
dinary differences are an outstanding challenge to civilization and 
to Christianity. 

The affinity of Protestantism for the best districts and its aver- 
sion for the poorest has been definitely measured by the Survey in 
terms of eleven social criteria with results summarized in Table I.° 

Compared with the distribution of total population there are 
many more Protestants in the best districts and considerably smaller 
numbers in the poorest districts. 

The agencies supported by Protestantism, or that work through 
the Protestant church, show identical tendencies. Where there is 


9See Chapter IX. 
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greatest need for Boy Scout troops to counteract juvenile delin- 
quency, there are the fewest Boy Scout troops. The two Protestant 
churches that have conspicuously developed social ministries, while 
well located with respect to their special histories and fields, are not 
in the most needy parts of the city. Even assuming that the Salva- 
tion Army and the Rescue Mission are adequate substitutes for the 
better-established churches, their combined influence hardly affects 
the general balance of the situation. Protestantism’s avoidance of 
first-hand contact with social need results in nothing less than a limi- 
tation of its place in modern urban civilization.?® 


TABLE I—DISTRIBUTION OF. SPRINGFIELD’S PROTESTANT 
CHURCH-MEMBERS AND OF TOTAL SPRINGFIELD POPU- 
LATION ACCORDING TO THE SOCIAL QUALITY OF THE 
DISTRICTS IN WHICH THEY LIVE 


Quality of Total 
Environment Population Protestants 
% %o 
PeSt Ses saytas. co GR Cath We IE Pee ee ete 31 53 
Wieeelivin ie evan ests oon tie whan ate Oe eee KYA 28 
POOREST Stas SOO se Uh ahve One ae ES 37 19 


Entirely apart from the challenge it presents to the Christian 
conscience, this situation has fateful meaning for Protestantism, 
whose growth cannot possibly overtake, and probably cannot keep 
up with the growth of non-Protestant elements in the city. Its only 
possible chance is to function as a leavening influence; and to func- 
tion adequately it must multiply its contacts. 


Unsatisfactory Parish Relationships 


Protestantism is just as incoherent and inefficient in its external 
relationships to the city and its people, as expressed in the geography 
of the church parish, as it is in internal organization. Measured by 
membership resident in Forest Park, the second largest church of 
that district is not Park Memorial Baptist Church, nor Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church, but First Congregational Church with 
its building located in another part of the city. There are twenty- 
one similar cases of the “leading” church of a district, measured by 


10It may be held that the Protestant church can best serve social needs through 
the extended activities of government and of non-sectarian organizations. Acceptance 
of this theory, however, makes the case for Springfield Protestantism no better, since 
the theory is anything but satisfied by long-range contacts. It calls for neighborly ‘per- 
sonal association with people representing an entire cross-section of the city, and es- 
pecially for the equal fellowship of leaders of all sorts of social groups. Now Protestant 
leaders are not actually conspicuous in community gatherings in public schools, nor in 
organizing neighborhood councils, nor in such active use of parks, playgrounds and 
other facilities as bring all people of a given neighborhood together. This might be 
held to be the better way to further Christian fraternity, but it is not one that Prot- 
estantism is practicing. 
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the number of resident members, being remote from the district. 
This makes it impossible to assign primary responsibility for any 
given area to the churches located in the area, since they are often 
inferior in actual local influence and membership to churches located | 
elsewhere. The Survey actually located within the several districts 
17,445 Protestant members, and measured the distance and direction 
of their homes from their respective churches. It found the Protes- 
tant parish a most complex and perplexing phenomenon. The dis- 
tricts vary in having from one to eight churches located in their 
borders. They include members from nine to thirty-one churches 
and from seven to sixteen denominations. Nine churches have less 
than one-quarter of their members living in the district in which 
they are located, while nineteen have less than half. On the average, 
only about half the members of a church live near enough to it to 
have a sense of neighborhood with the community surrounding it. 
The extremes are the First Congregational Church with only 11.8 
per cent. of its members living within half a mile, and five churches, 
mostly Negro, with virtually all their members within half a mile. 

There is thus very little definite relationship between the service- 
areas actually more or less occupied by the Protestant church and 
the geographical neighborhood in which its building is located. 

Specific findings under this general discovery are the follow- 
ing: 
(1) Central churches strongly tend to neglect their immediate 
neighborhoods, There are 1,484 Protestant Christians living in the 
shadow of the great churches massed near State Street and the 
vicinity of the public library who do not have fellowship with those 
churches. About 200 of them go to the First Baptist and the First 
Congregational churches; but the other 1,200 or more disperse in 
small groups to nineteen different churches. Twenty-seven Protes- 
tant churches have members in the downtown district and thus di- 
vide responsibility for its religious life, but no one of the great cen- 
tral churches which immediately border it has concentrated more 
than one-fifth of its total membership within its boundaries. The 
historic First Congregational Church uses the district as a site for 
its building rather than as a field for service, having only 6.4 per 
cent. of its members living there. 

(2) The “leading” churches of the city are not happily adjusted 
to the other religious forces in the areas from which they draw. 
Returning to the case of Forest Park, it is manifest that the First 
Congregational Church properly shares religious responsibility there 
with the local churches. Nevertheless, the local churches regard it 
as only a rather remote ally, in spite of its large membership within 
the district. It is not recognized as a unit for church codperation 


‘ 
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in Forest Park, as for example, in the community religious training 
school. 

(3) While neglecting the people of their immediate vicinities and 
not coming to a good understanding with organizations in the areas 
from which they most largely draw, the central churches succeed 
only in drawing upon select elements. This gives them a distorted 
religious constituency, in spite of their great advantage through 
number and prestige. Their service is limited because their ad- 
herents do not constitute a true cross-section of humanity. Forty- 
three per cent. of the church members of Springfield live within half 
a mile of the church to which they belong, and those that come from 
greater distances do so very unevenly. Sunday-school pupils on 
the average live nearer the church than adults do. Adolescents are 
the most mobile elements in the community and are least affected 
by distance. Forty-nine per cent. of the population of Springfield 
are children; but children constitute only 24 per cent. of the First 
Congregational Church Sunday school. On the other hand, only 
20 per cent. of the population are adolescents, yet adolescents con- 
stitute 27 per cent. of the membership of the First Congregational 
Church Sunday school. This is only typical of the general situation; 
Protestantism has made no deliberate and adequate arrangements 
for the care of those elements of the natural human group not pro- 
vided for under a selective parish system. Those able to do so, go 
to distant churches. 

(4) The churches of the residential neighborhoods thus have the 
natural balance of their constituencies disturbed and are not allowed 
to retain exclusive religious responsibility for a contiguous popula- 
tion even when they are inclined to do so. Neither are they brought 
into any responsible relation to the total religious problem of the 
city. Each is left to work in its own corner without adequate part 
or contact with city-wide Protestant problems. 

As a net result, it is almost impossible to say that a particular 
spot in Springfield is primarily the parish of any given church, or 
that the persons who live therein are by reason of that fact under 
the spiritual care of some particular Protestant agency or group of 
agencies. 

This is parochial chaos, resulting in part from the freedom 
grounded in Protestant principle, and in part from the denomina- 
tional convictions and personal whims of individual Christians; but 
to a greater extent it is caused by a lack of rational policy. A geo- 
graphical strategy of Protestantism is possible; but none exists at 
present. Virtually half the Protestant members go to remote 
churches because the churches nearby are not adapted to their tastes ; 
while the other half, in order to attend the central churches, ignore 
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the neighborhood responsibility partially embodied in the residential 
churches at their doors. 

Far from proving that the situation has no solution, the Survey 
definitely shows that the solution must lie in the realms of specializa- 
tion and coOperation. The central and residential churches have 
different ministries to the city. Each will have its place when radi- 
cal methods of adjustment have been adopted. The terms of part- 
nership simply remain to be settled; but the churches have made no 
real beginning in this direction. 


Protestantism’s Fighting Chance 


The worst interpretation that can be put upon the foregoing find- 
ings is very bad indeed. It may be said, with some color of justifi- 
cation, that the Survey shows Protestantism in Springfield to be an 
organized religious movement of doubtful success, with incoherent 
and inefficient units working with poor command of the facts, and 
deficient in the moral qualities that lie under institutional strength; 
that the churches are illogically related to the city geographically, 
having only one common principle consistently followed, namely, to 
get as far off as possible from the socially undesirable areas. 

But such a conclusion ignores a vast mass of favorable evidence. 
The Survey shows in convincing detail the actual growth, progress 
and varied service of Protestantism. Protestantism’s stronger and 
more progressive elements are far in advance of its mere average, 
and its best examples are conspicuous for originality and leader- 
ship. 

These are some of the things which the book reveals and meas- 
ures. Behind these are, of course, the imponderables, which it is 
not the business of the Survey to appraise, but which must never 
be forgotten. 

On the strict basis of the verified and objective facts, the best 
interpretation which the Survey can put upon the situation is that 
Springfield Protestantism has a fighting chance. The evidence as 
presented in detail in succeeding pages warrants no more hopeful 
conclusion than this. 

Furthermore, the Survey is compelled to conclude that the chance 
of success is conditional. It can be attained only through codpera- 
tion. 

Such cooperation is the pivotal factor in any effective action in 
view of the Survey’s discoveries. 

That this would turn out to be so was sensed from the outset 
by some of those interested in the Survey. Springfield had not pre- 
viously been rated high from the standpoint of cooperation. 
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In the processes which resulted in the selection of the city to be 
investigated in this present Survey, two points of view developed. 
The scientifically minded of the Committee’s advisors appreciated 
the representative character of Springfield with respect to urban 
civilization. Men of nation-wide religious outlook, however, gen- 
erally gave the city a bad reputation from the standpoint of church 
cooperation, and urged that the Survey be made in the hope that it 
might provide a remedy. It was recalled that, during the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement, a devout Catholic layman long 
connected with social welfare work in Springfield, said to a visiting 
religious leader: “There is room in Springfield for two churches, 
mine and yours; and I pray daily that the Protestant forces may get 
together.” “And,” added the leader in reporting the incident, “there 
were tears in his eyes when he said it.” 

That cooperation will prove the decisive factor as between suc- 
cess and failure is amply supported by the Survey. It throws no 
direct light upon the problem of formal church unity; least of all 
light of the sort that might reveal a “true” or correct method for it 
or might warrant one in saying that Protestantism cannot survive 
without it. But without “codperation in some form—effective, 
working codperation with science to guide churchmanship, and or- 
ganization to execute the common purpose—it is safe to prophesy, 
Springfield Protestantism as ecclesiastically organized will be a per- 
manently defeated movement by the end of another quarter of a 
century. 

The need is urgent in view of the rapid course of events and the 
direction of development which the Survey reveals. At its present 
rate of growth, Springfield will have doubled its population by 1945, 
and in 1950 will have 275,000 people within the political city alone.t* 
The probable homes of 100,000 persons yet unborn are already 
mapped by the City Planning Board. In thoroughfares, traction 
facilities, parks and playgrounds, in water and sewers, in schools 
and civic institutions, the city is looking ahead prepared to welcome 
its children of the future; and is providing the means of common 
community action for their welfare. 

Shall Protestantism be less far-sighted with respect to its greatly 
enlarged future constituency? Shall it be less scientifically precise 
in its planning or less effective in action? 

Now, the things that need to be done, in view of the findings of 
the Survey, clearly require not only codperation but organized co- 
operation. The remedies for weaknesses pointed out in the fore- 
going summary cannot be applied by churches whose relations to 
one another are still more incoherent than is their internal organiza- 


11 City plan for Springfield, Progress Report, City Plan Book (1923), p. 44. 
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tion. To secure adequate knowledge of facts and to maintain a 
common accounting system as a basis for action, continuing agen- 
cies of interdenominational and interchurch codperation are re- 
quired. To get responsibility for definite geographical areas ac- 
cepted and acknowledged, and to direct Protestantism so as to 
equalize somewhat its ministries to the several social classes of the 
community, obviously necessitates joint measures, such as the 
Springfield churches have never yet instituted with any regularity 
or permanence. This means some agency to execute measures and 
to give their operation continuity. The shocking losses of Protes- 
tant membership are themselves largely the result of lack of team- 
play on the part of the churches. The most hopeful remedy clearly 
lies, partly at least, in the realm of common action. 

For the future religious occupancy of the growing city as well, 
a divided and especially a competitive policy can never work out a 
successful institutional strategy. All along the line, the devising 
and accurate directing of means toward the achieving of ends can 
be hoped for only as the result of inclusive and more highly codpera- 
tive organization of the Protestant forces. For the hand-tool of 
parochial individualism, up-to-date equipment for common action 
must be substituted. Moving in the deeper region of the church’s 
life, this implies the profoundly fraternal heart, a spiritual sensi- 
tiveness to the reality and claims of the Christian brotherhood as a 
whole, and a mind more teachable and adaptable as to method. 

Suggestions as to the form and content of such codperative 
effort appear in the concluding chapters of the book. 


ERRATUM 


In this group of illustrations the cap- 
tions of the bottom picture on the fifth 
page and the bottom picture on the last 
page were reversed in the final make-up. 
The former picture is of “St. John’s 
Church and Parish Home,” and the latter 
of “The First Baptist Church.” 
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PART II: THE EVIDENCE 


Chapter IT 


THE COMING OF THE PEOPLE AND 
THEIR CHURCHES 


Beginnings 

Springfield originated in the swarming of a Puritan agricultural 
colony from the outskirts of Boston to the Connecticut valley in 
search of richer land. Theirs was essentially an age and civilization 
of farmers. The imagination of the first prospecting party dotted 
the Agawam meadows with fat cattle. Here they erected the first 
house in 1635. When the actual purchase of land came in the fol- 
lowing year it included both sides of the river, but the actual settle- 
ment was shifted to the east side because of information from neigh- 
boring Indians that the meadows would be flooded at high water. 
The wisdom of their counsel is proved by the fact that the meadows 
are not built upon to the present day. The change of plan had no 
end of consequences, the chief of which was to shift the settlement 
to the side less available for agriculture and consequently to make 
West Springfield the larger of the sister communities through three- 
fifths of their entire history. 

Of the land on which the present Springfield is built that im- 
mediately suited for cultivation consisted of an exceedingly narrow 
strip lying along the river. Parallel with it lay a marsh, following 
the present course of Dwight Street, which was ditched out into 
what became the “town brook.” Beyond rose low, barren hills. 
George Washington, general, in his day noted that they furnished a 
well-drained drill ground; but George Washington, farmer, entered 
in his diary that the country between the river and what is now 
Indian Orchard consisted of “an almost uninhabited pine plain much 
mixed with sand.” The modern home builder makes the same dis- 
covery and has to supply a foot of top-soil before he can have a 
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EARLY TRENDS 


The consequences of falling upon a site agriculturally inhospita- 
ble was to turn the trend of the early settlement in some measure 
from farming to trade. 

Trade, indeed, had always been primary in the minds of the 
Pynchons who led the colony. Divergence of purpose and laxity 
of common ties marked the entire period of its origin. The group 
of pioneers lacked the strong religious bond which had been the 
characteristic foundation-stone of the most distinguished New Eng- 
land settlements. They introduced, it is true, into their fundamental 
compact a statement of purpose to found a church at some future 
time. But the discontinuous and shifting character of the group is 
evidenced by the fact that by the time the actual first allotments of 
land were made, few of the signers of the original document re- 
mained to receive it. The early history of Springfield is that of the 
struggles of a limited and unusually unstable frontier group with no 
strong bond of union. An original tendency toward individualism 
marked its second divergence from the marked group solidarity of 
the ordinary New England type. 

It is harder to reconstruct clearly the mental attitudes of the 
founders than to restore the concrete picture of their site and settle- 
ment. What they deliberately planned was a petty community, lim- 
ited to forty or fifty families. They undertook to practice a surviving 
form of village communism in which the group held the land col- 
lectively and assigned it for use to families according to their rela- 
tive social importance. Without actually having close community 
bonds, they assumed to constitute a company of like-minded people. 
As in the thought of the times, church and community were essen- 
tially identical. Religion was tax-supported. Moral discipline 
through formal church procedure was as truly a community func- 
tion as court processes. Surviving records picture a contentious 
group given to petty controversies. Rural simplicity merged into 
pioneer rudeness. The “worshipful Major” Pynchon’s wife milked 
her own cows as a matter of course; and the refuse from domestic 
slaughtering of animals was unceremoniously dumped into the Town 
Brook, the scouring of whose banks as a sanitary precaution became 
one of the most important functions of local government. 

In most of these respects, Springfield was all one piece with 
other colonial settlements of the Connecticut Valley. Without over- 
stressing her divergent tendencies, it is probably fair to say, how- 
ever, that the settlement had a certain independence of tradition and 
was more like a Western frontier town than like most of its New 
England contemporaries. 
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For its first hundred years, no documentary records of the First 
Church have survived. It was probably founded in 1637, the Rev. 
George Moxon, the first pastor, being a member of the colony at 
that time. Its first building, a two-story frame structure, twenty- 
five by forty feet in dimensions with two towers, was erected in 
1645. It was so much a public building, as well as a sanctuary, 
that the community’s surplus grain was sometimes stored in the 
upper story. 

Some ten years later the fortunes of the infant church became 
involved in a theological controversy growing out of what was 
probably the single non-traditional streak in the mind of Pynchon, 
the leader of the settlement. After the condemnation by the Massa- 
chusetts General Court of a book in which he ventilated his views, 
and its public burning in Boston, Pynchon withdrew from the settle- 
ment he had founded, accompanied by Moxon, the pastor, and 
others. The church now suffered ten years of virtual eclipse; but - 
in the long run the instinct for a regular and orderly practice of 
religion asserted itself. Its second pastor, settled in 1660, was the 
first of a series of five deep-rooted men whose combined ministries 
covered the next two hundred years. 


RELIGIOUS FORTUNES OF THE PIONEER PERIOD 


Though the formal ministries of the church were thus estab- 
lished, it was powerless to arrest, and indeed it shared in, the grad- 
ual coarsening of life which followed upon decades of unmitigated 
toil in a new land of rugged physical characteristics, shallow soil 
and endless forests. Years of fear, and of bloody strife with the 
Indians, left their mark upon character. The decline of morals and 
the prevalence of the grosser vices were universally complained of 
by the religious leaders of the day. Crude forms of intellectual 
dissent from traditional religious moulds became prevalent. These 
tendencies were partially counteracted toward the middle of the 
eighteenth century by the “Great Awakening,” a wide-spread revival 
of religion, originating in the weighty preaching of Edwards of 
Northampton. The fires of this revival spread rapidly over New 
England, but seem to have left the neighboring town of Springfield 
relatively cold. 

One must think twice to grasp the fact that the settlement had 
accomplished half its total history by the time of the Revolutionary 
War, and that it still ranked with the undistinguished majority of 
Colonial towns. West Springfield sent more men to the continental 
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army. Springfield was a small depot for military supplies, and 
repaired a few muskets; but she had brought forth nothing notable 
in the chief realms of New England distinction up to that time, had 
shown no eminence of clerical leadership, no original power of 
thinking, and no marked religious fire. 


The First Industrial Trend 


From the establishment of the Federal Armory in 1795 to the 
coming of the railroad, Springfield lived through an era in which 
the seeds of its present character were sown and had their first blos- 
soming. Local histories perpetuate the tradition that West Spring- 
field was preferred as the site for the new Armory—the first to be 
established by the Federal Government—but declined it from dislike 
for the type of people who constituted the skilled mechanics of the 
day. They were reputed to be discharged soldiers and deserters from 
the British and Hessian armies. At any rate they introduced the 
first distinctly variant element into the life of Springfield. The 
Armory property was purchased on the pine plain above the settle- 
ment and at the Watershops Pond; and the Government cut a new 
road, now Walnut Street, through the woods to connect the two. A 
group of some twelve cabins surrounding the Watershops soon con- 
stituted a second center of settlement, feebly competing with the two- 
mile-long street of homes of farming and trading people which 
hugged the river bank, most of the houses still being on the west 
side of the street. 

Within a few years after the establishment of the Armory, the 
second infant industry, the Ames Paper Mills, was established in 
the neighborhood of the Watershops. 

It was some twenty years, however, before the presence of the 
new industrial interests, and of the new populations which they had 
drawn, became strong enough to express themselves in the institu- 
tions of Springfield, and to make their mark upon the recorded 
history of the settlement. So that, while new yeast was already 
working, the city completed three-fifths of its entire life, measured 
by years, as a small and relatively poor rural town thinly occupying 
a large territory. Its people were practically of one stock and man- 
ner of life and thought, and all went to one church. The period of 
pioneer exploitation of natural resources by the community was 
over; but the river had not yet been permanently bridged nor had 
any of the community’s most characteristic present economic activ- 
ities or forms of civic and social life become established except the 
Armory and First Church. 
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THE TURN OF THE TIDE 


This came between 1810 and 1820, when Springfield came 
slightly to exceed West Springfield in population. At the later of 
these dates (excluding Longmeadow which had been set off as a 
separate town but still including Chicopee), it boasted a total popu- 
lation of 3,914. It had, however, experienced its first period of 
rapid growth—some 42 per cent. for the decade—chiefly as a result 
of improved transportation. In 1816 the covered toll bridge was 
erected (to stand from that time until the very year of the Survey), 
while river transportation by steamboat contributed greatly to the 
city’s population. 


NEW CHURCHES 


As early as 1791 the pioneer Methodist bishop, Francis Asbury, 
preached in Springfield, returning in 1794 to 1795. He was fol- 
lowed by a succession of itinerant Methodist evangelists. Similar 
Baptist beginnings had been made as early as 1794, a few people 
cherishing Baptist convictions meeting occasionally for prayer and 
mutual instruction strengthened by occasional visits of some itinerant 
missionary. These first variant religious efforts were confined to 
the small industrial communities growing up around the Armory 
and the Watershops. The new elements in these communities, dis- 
tinct in origin from the rural and mercantile population which had 
constituted the community, and somewhat looked down upon by the 
original element, were naturally more accessible to the new doc- 
trines. In 1811 the first Baptist church was established with nine- 
teen members. It struggled for ten years without a pastor, hold- 
ing meetings in private houses or in schoolhouses, with only occa- 
sional preaching. In 1815, the previous Methodist efforts resulted 
in the formal organization of a society as part of the Tolland, Conn., 
circuit. In 1819 a separate Methodist station was organized with a 
regular pastor, and the following year Asbury Chapel on Hickory 
Street was erected at a cost of $300. By 1818 the secession from 
Congregationalism in the direction of more liberal theological views 
had taken form in Springfield in the establishment of a “Second 
Congregational Church” of Unitarian belief. The movement was 
led by a former pastor of the First Church. The present Church of 
the Unity is a direct successor of this movement. 

The lack of a single definite center for the new industrial settle- 
ment on the hill divided Methodist efforts between two localities 
over a period of years; finally resulting in the establishment of the 
Union Street Methodist Church in ,1823, Liberalism, taking a 
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slightly different theological trend, was further expressed by the 
founding of St. Paul’s Universalist Church in 1827. Not until 1833, 
however, did the original Congregational organization recognize the 
geographical need of"a second church. In this year the fourth 
Congregational church (the “white” church in Chicopee being the 
third) was established for “the Armory village on the hill.” Later 
this became Olivet Congregational Church. 

In 1838 the parish of Christ Episcopal Church was incorporated, 
its beginnings going back to 1817 when the first services of this com- 
munion in Springfield were held in the chapel of the United States 
Armory for the four Episcopal families of the city. 

Thus by 1840 the foundations of the present four major denomi- 
nations were securely laid and their more important liberal variants 
had become established. 

These rapid religious foundations accompanied a phenomenal 
rate of growth which increased population by nearly 75 per cent. 
between 1820 and 1830. Springfield’s quick development was, in 
turn, a piece of the economic recovery of New England following 
the opening of the Erie Canal which created a new outlet to the 
west for her manufactured products. The industrial trend in which 
the city shared had become characteristic of its section of the nation 
and was destined to dominate its fortunes for the entire future. 


The Coming of the Railroad 


The railroad from Worcester reached Springfield in 1839. In 
1840 the city had 10,985 people. Its boom in population had largely 
anticipated the epoch-making change in methods of transportation. 
Railroads followed rapidly in all directions, giving Springfield one 
of the most strategic traffic positions in New England. A strong 
group of what are still the leading industries of the city were now 
established. In 1843 the Merriams bought the copyright of Web- 
ster’s dictionary, and in 1844 the Springfield Republican became a 
daily. Probably no other two events had results contributing so 
much toward giving the city national reputation. 


CHURCH DEVELOPMENT 


In the decade between 1840 to 1850, four new Protestant 
churches appeared. Two were in response to geographical develop- 
ment. Thus the Pynchon Street Methodist Church (established in 
1844, later Trinity Church) was a movement of a group of down- 
town Methodists who had been worshipping in the courthouse. By 
1848 the Indian Orchard neighborhood was sufficiently developed 
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to have its own Evangelical Congregational church. Parallel with 
this development came the beginnings of churches reflecting changes 
in the original structure of the community. South Congregational 
Church (1842), and North Congregational Church (1846), were 
offshoots of the First Congregational Church and located within a 
short distance of the original site in a decade of slow population 
growth when the city already had virtually as many churches per 
thousand inhabitants as at any subsequent time. Whatever may 
have been the conscious or ostensible motive of the founders of 
these enterprises, the fundamental social fact doubtless was that 
incipient class distinctions along new lines were developing, and that 
thought and taste had become more varied than they previously were. 
The new interests of the city had brought reactions and attitudes not 
fully satisfied by the traditional ways and the older institutions. 
North Congregational Church expressed strong anti-slavery tend- 
encies. Congregationalism had definitely begun to express a variety 
of inner emphases. 

The same decade marks the institutional beginnings of the 
Roman Catholic faith in Springfield. The first Irish, who had 
drifted in with the railroad and the development of industry, formed 
the nucleus of St. Benedict’s Church on the Hill, later developing 
into St. Michael’s Cathedral on State Street. By 1850 also the first 
of the cults which to the majority of religious people still seem to 
be vagaries had appeared in the chartering of the First Spiritualist 
Society. Geographically speaking, the most notable mark of the 
decade was the centralization of churches in the present downtown 
district. The years had determined that Springfield should be a 
city with a definite center instead of a group of separate settlements. 
The location of the railroad station and public buildings registered 
final decision on this point. As already noted, the new Congrega- 
tional churches stuck close to the center. Methodism, which had 
originated in the Watershops and the Hill districts, organized a down- 
town church. The First Baptist and St. Paul’s Universalist 
churches moved down onto Main Street. Christ Episcopal Church 
erected its first building on Chestnut Street. In short, the com- 
munity which had previously been scattered by industry was now 
centralized by transportation. 


SUMMARY OF THE PERIOD, 1840-1860 


All told, Springfield doubled the number of her churches between 
1840 and 1860. Her population too had increased nearly 50 per 
cent., totaling 15,200 at the end of this period. The time had been 
one of relatively retarded growth, marked by the introduction of 
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more radical variants in the life of the community, by the coming 
of the foreigner, and by the development of more refined inner dis- 
tinctions among the older populations—also by the geographical cen- 
tralization around its transportation facilities and new industries. 
The city’s incorporation came in 1852. It has been remarked that 
the official seal devised at that time included no symbols suggesting 
agricultural relationships. City ways had been substituted for the 
earlier semi-rural manner of life. Gas-lights, insurance companies, 
savings banks, and a movement for a public library had appeared. 
Very active agitation for temperance went on for a large part of the 
period. The new moral and theological issues that commanded the 
active interest of the nation in the years preceding the Civil War, 
all found expression in community life. The city followed out still 
further her original divergence from the dominant New England 
type. In the golden age of literary expression she had no share, 
substituting rather the homey wisdom of the Springfield Republican 
which had become “the Bible of Western Massachusetts.” When 
other New England communities were publishing Greek dictionaries, 
she was issuing edition after edition of Webster. Josiah G. Hol- 
land, writing at a slightly later period, was compelled to confess that 
Springfield had “never produced great sons.” Great men and women 
had often lived there, he said, but had seldom been born there. It 
was rather the distinction of Springfield to have departed from the 
dominant characteristics of the time and place in the direction of an 
unpretentious originality. This character and trend, as established 
by the remoter past, made it a community without pedantry, its 
dominant mercantile and industrial temper not untouched by home- 
bred imagination. 


The First Urban Phase 


Between the Civil War and 1900, New England was rapidly 
being urbanized in rather small units. Her widely diffused indus- 
trial development gave her many cities, none of which; except Bos- 
ton, was very large. The saturation of the entire section by an 
urban type of civilization brought greater social changes than much 
larger numerical growth has frequently done in isolated cities. 

Springfield enjoyed a preeminent Civil War prosperity as the 
chief manufacturing point for Federal ordnance, as many as 3,400 
men being employed at the Armory. A second distinguished group 
of new major industries originated in the post-war boom. Popula- 
tion grew faster than at any time before or since (75.7 per cent. 
for the decade), carrying the large village of 1860 on into the small 
city of 26,703 people in 1870, 
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FOREIGN IMMIGRATION 


To the few Irish and French Canadians who, with skilled work- 
ers of English birth, had been filtering in from 1850 on, were now 
added veritable swarms of French Canadians to swell the industrial 
population. Whole caravans came in the early sixties, increasing the 
foreign-born population to 25.8 per cent. in 1870, a ratio which has 
never but once been exceeded and that by only one-tenth of one per 
cent. In other words, a half a century ago, it became a fixed con- 
dition that about one-fourth of the people of Springfield should 
have been born on foreign shores, a condition which has substan- 
tially pertained ever since. The Negro element also was then, as 
now, about 2 per cent. of the population. 


LOCATION AND CHARACTER OF THE NEW CHURCHES 


The appearance of new churches registered both the presence of 
new populations and the geographical expansion which the unparal- 
leled growth of the city compelled. In the downtown district, the 
establishment of State Street Baptist Church in 1864 and the Advent 
Christian Church in 1878 registered the further development of 
the older central section. The most striking geographical novelty 
was the establishment of the Union Memorial Church (undenomina- 
tional) at the foot of Round Hill, then an exclusive residential sec- 
tion in the village of Brightwood and well out of the main area of 
the city. In what was then the far south section of the city, Grace 
Methodist Church was founded in 1867. The French Catholic 
immigrants were provided for by St. Joseph’s Church (1873), and 
by St. Aloysius Church in Indian Orchard in 1875. Indian Orchard 
also got an English-speaking Roman Catholic church in 1878. An 
important aspect of this decade, 1870 to 1880, marked as it was by 
a slowing up of growth following the Civil War boom, was the 
consolidation of their positions by the older churches. The present 
Hope Congregational Church, which had been a mission, blossomed 
into a church on the Hill, and the old Union Street Methodist Church 
reached a new phase of development as the State Street Methodist 
Church. The Pynchon Street Methodist Church moved into its 
new building on Bridge Street in 1868 and took the name of Trinity, 
while Christ Episcopal Church began its present building on Chest- 
nut Street in 1874. In the same period came the permanent estab- 
lishment of the oldest colored church now existing, the Third Bap- 


tist, in 1870. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE AND INSTITUTIONAL EXPANSION 


It is a striking fact that the very period of Springfield’s most 
retarded growth should have been that of the most sudden and strik- 
ing ecclesiastical expansion. The outstanding evidence of this is 
that in the twelve years between 1887 and 1899, virtually half of all 
the present regular Protestant churches in Springfield were 
founded.t 


WHY SO MANY NEW CHURCHES? 


The reasons for the creation of so many new churches were ap- 
parently three. First, the city was now of a size to attract, and to 
afford room for, more denominations. It was approaching 50,000 
population, and ended the period about half as large as it is to-day. 
Second, for the first time people of very different kinds were com- 
ing. The community’s earlier foreign elements, though propor- 
tionately numerous, belonged to a small number of types. They 
were either English, Irish or French. Of these the Irish were Eng- 
lish speaking; and though both Irish and French were predomi- 
nantly Catholic, they both belonged to the northern European family 
which had evolved along parallel lines with the dominant American 
stock. 

Now came, for the first time, foreign-speaking Protestants, rep- 
resented by a few thousand Swedes and Germans, who held a com- 
mon faith with the English-speaking majority but felt themselves 
to require religious organization for preaching in their native tongue. 
The Swedish group broke up into three church organizations. Two 
additional Negro churches appeared. 

More significant still are the first inclusions in the population of 
still more diverse human elements, namely those from southern and 
eastern Europe, predominantly Italians and Hebrews. For the 
former, Mt. Carmel Roman Catholic Church was founded; while 
the latter established two synagogues. 

Third, the city was not merely increased in area to hold its new- 
comers, but a decidedly new geographical balance resulted from the 
rapid development of the south end of the city as the Forest Park 

11888, Emanuel and Eastern Avenue Congregational; 1889, St. Luke’s Methodist 
Episcopal, Swedish and Park Congregational and German Evangelical Lutheran; 1890 
Seventh Day Adventist and St. John’s Congregational; 1891, Swedish Evangelical 
Lutheran, Benai Jacob, Bethany Baptist; 1892, Loring Street A. M. E., Congregation 
Beth Israel; 1893, Kirst Swedish Methodist Episcopal, St. Peter’s Episcopal, Mt. -Carmel 
Roman Catholic; 1894, Faith Congregational, Church of Christ Disciples; 1895, All Souls’ 
Roman Catholic; 1896, First Presbyterian, and second and third Universalist; 1899, 
Wesley Methodist Episcopal and Park Memorial Baptist. Of the above, the Eastern 
Avenue Congregational and Third Universalist have since been disbanded, the former 


by merger with Olivet Congregational. Wesley Methodist Episcopal Church in turn 
was a merger of St. Luke’s and State Street Methodist Episcopal churches. 
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section. Expansion was rapid, however, in all directions, part of 
it being due to the fact that the extremely diverse character of the 
members of the new population equipped them with a sort of expul- 
sive energy. They drove out older populations from many sections 
of the city. Thus, the Italian settlement, which had been quietly 
growing in the Water Street section since 1880, suddenly came to 
possess the entire south end as far as Mill River. The northeast 
was so filled with residents that Springfield became a continuous city 
with Chicopee. In 1896 came the first church east of the railroad, 
and by 1900 there were three on the south side. 

The rapidly developing automobile industry added greatly to the 
prestige of Springfield during this period and helped to extend its 
new growth. The period ended with four times the population of 
1860. The rapid expansion in new areas as has been shown, the 
coming of many people of different kinds, the new industries, and 
the marked increase in the number of churches of a wide range of 
denominational variety, were marks of a genuine urban phase of 
evolution in which Springfield reflected the common experience of 
New England cities. 


EVOLUTION OF THE CITY’S CHARACTER 


Continuing the tradition which it had slowly evolved during 250 
years, Springfield shared in, but also gave characteristic individual 
expression to, the basic ideals which the nation had come to feel 
and to recognize as it entered upon the new world-order of which 
the city is the symptom and the symbol. If, however, it is asked 
‘just what Springfield had and what it did that neighboring cities did 
not have or do, the answer is more difficult. Churches, schools, 
social institutions were rapidly established. All complexities of 
modern life arose. If, however, the original divergence of Spring- 
field from the New England type is a reality, and if the genuine, 
though not very showy originality marked in her earlier period sur- 
vives, it should be possible to find their distinctive marks upon the 
city in its first urban experience. 

In seeking to trace this original character as it unfolds, one finds 
such suggestions as the following: the earliest idealism was non- 
ecclesiastical in impulse and expression. That of the old Webster’s 
dictionary and original Springfield Republican groups was likewise 
an idealism of laymen engaged in making a living. Between 1875 
and 1883 Rev. Washington Gladden, as pastor of North Congrega- 
tional Church, was urging with power and persuasiveness certain 
germinal ideas later to blossom into novel convictions as to the 
everyday applications of Christianity, especially in social realms. 
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These ideas made a profound impression on many future men of 
affairs. They were congenial with the older idealism of the Spring- 
field Republican and anti-slavery group. Reinforcing the original 
elements of Springfield character, they resulted in a unique trend 
of altruistic expression ; namely, one that was. practical and commer- 
cial at the same time that it was genuine. 

Thus, while most of the other major communities of New Eng- 
land had grown up with their colleges during 250 years, Springfield 
waited that length of time before it got its first college. When it 
came, it was not an institution for higher scholastic training, but a 
school for the vocational training of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation secretaries in a version of Christianity deliberately devised 
to fit all sides of human nature. The college was founded in 1884. 
It was followed by a distinctly missionary college, the French Ameri- 
can, in 1888, which registered an attempt to meet the need of the 
new foreign-born residents for training in American ideals and the 
arts of practical life. 

An unusual number of Springfield enterprises have coupled the 
successful effort to make money with a measure of service to the 
world. Thus, Milton Bradley commercialized his idealism as an 
apostle of childhood. Later the Phelps Publishing Company del- 
uged the nation with a variety of popular journals of home and 
farm, carrying out a marketable enthusiasm for the betterment of 
American life. Nor is it too much to say that the thousands of 
book agents who have peddled Springfield magazines from door to 
door have been true missionaries of popular information and culture 
to all the “Main Streets” of the country. Still more recently has 
flourished the educational correspondence course. In this group of 
activities showing these tendencies can probably be located the most 
original contribution of the city to the world. It has popularized 
and sold practical knowledge and ideals. To the imagination of 
the author as a younger “son of the middle border,” Springfield was 
another name for skates; while to his Illinois father of Civil War 
times its name had meant only muskets. But for all that, the most 
legitimate bearers of Springfield’s genius have been the producers 
who have turned out and marketed ideals in forms fitted for the 
easy consumption of their generation. These have weighed more in 
Springfield’s account with the world than have the city’s material 


products. 


The New City 
Springfield more than doubled its population between 1900 and 
1920 and is thus, speaking numerically, half new. Other funda- 
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mental changes accompanied this striking growth and justify the 
designation of these decades as “the era of the new city.” 

These marks of the new city are—(1) rapid growth at an ac- 
celerated rate; (2) the accumulation of population of foreign ante- 
cedents to an extent that has resulted in the fundamental modifica- 
tion of human elements brought together through the earlier history ; 
(3) the inclusion within the single community unit of “greater 
Springfield” of communities and areas previously outside of the cor- 
porate limits; and, (4) a group of further social changes illustrating 
and completing the process of urbanization on a larger scale. 


GROWTH IN POPULATION 


The amount and per cent. of Springfield’s population increase 
since 1860 are shown by decades in Table II. 


TABLE II—GROWTH OF SPRINGFIELD SINCE 1860 


Increase for Decade 


Year Population Number Per Cent. 
1860 DS OO ett Bart asta niee ees (Gs Slag ae area Shs 
1870 26,703 11,504 75.7 
1880 33,340 6,637 24.9 
1890 44,179 10,839 32.5 
1900 62,059 17,880 40.5 
1910 88,926 26,867 43.3 
1920 129,614 40,688 45.7 


PROPORTION OF POPULATION 
GAINED IN LAST DECADE 


S. CITIES NEW ENGLAND CITIES 


SPRINGFIELD U. 
(100.000-250 000) (OVER 100,000) 





Cuart I 
Springfield’s rapid recent growth. 
These figures show a greatly reduced rate of increase in the 


year following the Civil War boom. The subsequent movement of 
population, however, has developed into a persistent and steady 
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growth at an increasing rate covering now half a century. This has 
caused Springfield to become the third city of the state in size and 
the one growing most rapidly. 

The rate of increase for the last decade is in striking contrast 
with that of cities of similar size in the United States as a whole, 
and with that of New England cities as a whole. Cities of 100,000 
to 250,000 population have increased only 28 per cent. to Spring- 
field’s 46 per cent.; and New England cities only 17 per cent., as 
is shown in Chart I. This exceptional increase is also in glaring 
contrast with that of the neighboring city of Holyoke which has 
been less than half that of Springfield in each of the last two dec- 
ades. 


DISPLACEMENT OF ORIGINAL STOCK 


While the foreign-born constitute only 24 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, and while, as has been shown, the proportion has not sub- 
stantially varied for fifty years, the displacement of the original 
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The decreasing native stock—the in- 
creasing mixed stock. 


stock by the children of foreign or mixed parentage has proceeded 
until this element nearly equals the purely native one, as is shown 
in the following comparison; 


Composition of Population Number Per Cent. 


Native white of native parentage .............. 48,945 B77 
Native white of foreign and mixed parentage .. 46,604 35.9 
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Adding the present 31,250 foreign-born and the 46,604 children 
of foreign parentage, one gets a total of 77,854, or over 60 per cent. 
of the population of non-American origin. Therefore, while Spring- 
field has fewer foreign-born than have comparable cities,? the very 
large preponderance of people of foreign antecedents cannot fail to 
have modified profoundly the original tendencies and genius of the 
community. These tendencies since 1890 are shown graphically in 
Chart IT. 

The largest single foreign element is Irish, followed closely by 
other British people, English, Scotch and Canadians of English 
antecedents. With these latter no radical process of assimilation 
has been necessary. The Irish constitute the oldest and largest 
single element temperamentally and religiously divergent. But they 
have been in Springfield a long time and have won the right to be 
counted as one of the old American elements, although never hav- 
ing come to an entirely good understanding, so far as culture and 
civic ideals are concerned, with the original New England stock. 

The larger problem and the more difficult one, as things stand, 
is the changed character of foreign population with its increasing 
preponderance of elements much more remote in tradition and cul- 
ture from the ideals and standards which the city developed for 250 
* years. The Irish, who constituted 47 per cent. of the foreign-born 
in 1890, now muster but 18 per cent. The French Canadian migra- 
tion which constituted the second great foreign wave has ceased, 
and the French Canadian population has dwindled from 20 per cent. 
of the foreign-born in 1890 to 12 per cent. in 1920. Germans also 
take a lower rank than formerly. 

_ Other relatively stationary foreign groups are other British sub- 
jects, and Swedes; while the tremendously increasing nationalities 
are Italians, who have jumped from 1.9 per cent. to 14 per cent. in 
thirty years; the Russians (chiefly Hebrews), whose parallel increase 
has been from 1.4 per cent. to 12 per cent.; the Polish; and the newly 
appearing Levantine groups, Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, and Turk- 
ish, still represented by fewer than one thousand each, but registering 
extraordinarily rapid relative growth. 

As already noted the Negro additions to population do not con- 
stitute a relative increase over their proportions of fifty years ago. 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


During this period also, Springfield has increasingly reached out 
and gathered up surrounding urbanized territory into a distinct 
metropolitan district essentially one with herself and constituting a 


2See Table IV. 
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single social unit. A cluster of separate industrial communities 
has grown together with and around her. At the same time other 
towns have become residential suburbs dominated by people whose 
economic interests center in Springfield and who belong to its social 
life and institutions. In seeking the evidence of these statements one 


GREATER SPRINGFIELD 
AND METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


GB RAPID GROWTH 
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Relative rate of growth of Springfield 
and neighboring municipalities. 


also discovers their limitations. First, the inner circle of the larger 
Springfield community has enjoyed common growth of approxi- 
mately equal rapidity, as is shown in Table III. 

This movement definitely excludes Holyoke, which during the 
two last decades has grown less than half as fast as Springfield, 
West Springfield and Chicopee. Of minor industrial towns it ex- 
cludes Westfield and Palmer, while including Ludlow and the resi- 
dential suburbs of Agawam, Longmeadow and East Longmeadow. 
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Springfield thus shows a centralized growth gathering up into a 
common tendency a certain area while excluding the territory out- 
side of it. 


TABLE III—RATE OF GROWTH OF CITIES AND CERTAIN 
TOWNS IN SPRINGFIELD METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF COMPARABLE CITIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1900-1920 


Springfield Metropolitan District 


: Population Per Cent. Increase 
City or Town 1920 1910-1920 1900-1910 

SPL SHOlG waists siaionacd oe temeaeielcc eg 129,614 45.8 43.3 
West. Springfield’ «5.505 ao. 6 13,433 45.5 29.8 
CIMCOPEE, sessile tse ec clea eee 36,214 42.6 32.5 
WOO W Aes dec ae ee 7,470 50.9 39.0 
PNA ARI) Sorshar aie et, MEME se le 5,023 43.2 38.0 
Bist Mone meadows wscisneute > + es Zone 51.4 30.8 
Wongiteadaw: 2. he. foc seins. ks 2,618 49.2 33.6 
TI OIVOKEH Hrviss tes bes eerie 8 ee 60,203 22.1 18.7 


All Cities of the United States with 
Population Range 


T00;000-250,000 vlogicts cawesese sc 28.1 41.5 
0,000-200,000 cae ccs cemuyron noes 31.7 41.7 
PEOOO= SOOO: ae ckncinisie was do +0 34.4 34.2 


Springfield also affects a still farther fringe of territory includ- 
ing most of Hampden County and parts of Connecticut. The for- 
tunes of these towns. are conditioned by the central metropolitan 
tendency in contradictory ways which almost exactly counter-bal- 
ance one another numerically speaking. Of the other Hampden 
County towns, some are growing and others losing, but whichever 
they do it is by virtue of the influence of Springfield. Those that 
are growing are receiving a portion of the suburban outreach of the 
city; those losing are sharing the common fortunes of the rural 
sections of the state in losing their people to the city. While be- 
tween 1900 to 1910, ten of these towns were losing and only five 
gaining, the suburbanizing outreach of Springfield was such in the 
next decade that ten gained while only five lost. The total gain for 
the fifteen was reduced, however, from 7.3 per cent. to 3.7 per cent., 
showing that on the whole the indraught of the city is stronger than 
its outdraught. 

Summarizing then, one may say that, during the last two decades, 
greater Springfield has shown a definite process of centralized 
growth, pulling up the inner circle of the community to approxi- 
mately the same rate of growth with the central city at the same time 
that farther suburban outreach checked and slightly overcame the 
decline of rural population which has characterized the state and 
nation as a whole. 
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COMPOSITION OF METROPOLITAN POPULATION 


The common characteristics of the Springfield metropolitan dis- 
trict in respect to composition, and their contrasts with those of 
other neighboring cities and those of New England generally appear 


in Table IV. 


TABLE IV—COMPOSITION OF POPULATION IN CERTAIN 
CITIES OF SPRINGFIELD METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF OTHER NEW ENGLAND (A) 
CITIES HAVING VARIED INDUSTRIES AND (B) TEXTILE 


CITIES 


Springfield Metropolitan New England 
District Cities * 
6 
& Be ju Nea Ded 
Oe ese ie Sey ren . ecciaas (ee ee 2 
omposition o = = S = 38 O38 
Population ae RGS S < ROE BG 
%o %o Yo %o Yo %o 
Native white ...... ere POT! 77.5 66.3 66.1 68.2 62.0 
Foreign-born white ..... 24.1 21.4 33.6 33.6 29.6 36.4 
INGEEO® 3 ace henner 2.0 11 0 0.2 aA 1.5 
* Cities with Varied Industries: Worcester, New Haven, Bridgeport, Hartford, 
Providence. 


Textile Cities: Fall River, New Bedford, Lowell. 


It will be noted that the contrast between Springfield and Holyoke 
is pronounced, the latter city having a far higher percentage of 
foreigners than the former or than the group of New England cities 
with varied industries; while, on the other hand, as essentially a 
one-industry town, its foreign element approximates in proportion 
that of the textile cities. West Springfield, whose urbanization is 
less complete, has 21.4 per cent. of foreign-born to Springfield’s 
24.1; while Chicopee, which is located between Holyoke and Spring- 
field, and which corresponds to Springfield in rate of growth, be- 
longs with Holyoke in respect to composition of population. In 
tendencies of character therefore, as well as in growth, though 
within certain limitations, Springfield metropolitan district has de- 
fined itself as a definite social entity. 


OTHER ELEMENTS OF INCREASING URBANIZATION 


Of concomitants and consequences of the above major changes, 
the following should be mentioned. 

(1) The “City of Homes” has experienced a distinct decline in 
the percentage of home ownership, as is shown by Chart IV and 
Table V. 
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Not only are there fewer owned homes, but the proportion owned 
free of encumbrance is about half what it was twenty years ago. 


TABLE V— HOME OWNERSHIP IN SPRINGFIELD 
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Fewer Springfield homes owned by their 


occupants than 10 or 20 years ago. 


Tenure of 1920 1910 
Homes % % 
OTC Cette she ay cehicy doalte a he:in/l’sia was Weak 72.1 70.6 
REC rears wie ete iataig eratenens dares 27.9 29.4 
CORTES RG ee Oe oc hee citcee 6.4 10.5 
PENCUMIDEREE ol. ee crv sas eieie. 8's vee wes 21.5 18.9 
otal Call MOmes,)- fais os ses 100.0 100.0 
EE aces puis clin cl Sieh Gace eyalaateee ales nets 22.8 Raed 
ETCUMIDOTOC «ic orc clersiave. wa sis lelesa 015% 77.2 64.3 
Total (homes owned) ........ 100.0 100.0 


1900 
‘0 
66.7 
33.3 
13.8 
18.5 


100.0 


41.4 
58.6 


100.0 


(2) With the decline of home ownership has come an increased 
congestion of population associated largely with the substitution of 
multi-family dwellings for one- or two-family houses. This is shown 
comparably in Table VI, which indicates considerable increase of 
density of population in Springfield and Chicopee in common—a 
tendency less distinctly shared by the other cities with varied indus- 
tries shown for comparison; while, on the other hand, there are 
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fewer people per dwelling in Holyoke and in the textile cities. While 
the contrast between Springfield and Holyoke is still striking and 
the contrast between Springfield and Chicopee significant though less 
striking, it is evident that with increased population the city is sur- 
rendering some of her boasted advantage as a roomy town.® 


TABLE VI—PERSONS PER FAMILY AND PER DWELLING IN 
CITIES OF SPRINGFIELD METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
AND IN OTHER NEW ENGLAND (A) CITIES HAVING 
VARIED INDUSTRIES AND (B) TEXTILE CITIES 


Springfield Metropolitan 
District New England * 
Persons Per Family 


Cities with 
Spring- Varied Textile 
Year field Chicopee Holyoke Industries Cities 

1900 Cero orem 4.4 ls 49) Bel 4.3 4.8 
CON) Seater Some ciclo Geet 4.5 Seve 5.1 4.6 4.8 
O20 Merge eects 4.3 52 4.6 4.5 4.5 
Persons Per Dwelling 

TODO Shs cv Bie soe errr 6.1 7.0 10.9 7.0 8.2 
TOLOGE ne hare ae ees 6.7 7.7 11.9 8.0 8.6 
BOF ee hae lesen metals 6.8 7.8 10.6 74 CEE 


* Cities with Varied Industries: Worcester, New Haven, Bridgeport, Hartford, 
Providence, 

Textile Cities: Fall River, New Bedford, Lowell. (Reference: 14th U. S. Census— 
Dwellings and Families.) 


Another characteristic of the new city has been the unstable and 
fluctuating quality of its development. The very rapid growth, and 
the almost equally rapid deterioration, of parts of Forest Park fur- 
nish evidence in point. It is probable also that there is an increased 
tendency to local transiency in the population. More people move 
about aimlessly from dwelling to dwelling and among the different 
sections of the city. 

In consequence of this civic instability, city planning was wisely 
resorted to in 1922 as a means of controlling the fundamental condi- 
tions of the city’s future development. While leaving more than 
ample opportunity for industrial expansion, and for housing suited 
to the needs of industrial population, the more distinctly residential 
districts of the city are now protected against further invasion by 
industry, and are restricted as to future buildings to those of a speci- 
fied character and quality. A piece of the same general effort of 
the city to find itself and to define its future character has been the 


_3 The above tendencies as affecting density in population and housing conditions are 
evidently related to changes in the number of persons per family, as is also shown in 
Table VI. The decrease in Springfield is slight, but that in Holyoke is notable; which 
probably indicates that the older foreign-born populations everywhere are now having 
smaller families in common with the older American population, a circumstance which 
affects more strongly cities with a larger foreign-born element. 
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transit controversy of 1922 and 1923. In connection with the open- 
ing of the new Memorial Bridge, it was necessary to forecast the 
future lines of traffic and to relate them to the whole problem of 
the central portion of the city and to the uses to which it is to be 
put under large city conditions. The controversy raged about the 
location of the First Congregational Church in Court Square and 
involved the question of where a church serving the entire city should 
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be located, and how historical and sentimental and esthetic values 
should be related to the practical institutions of urban civilization. 
Springfield’s lack of foresight in planning for large city conditions 
has been thoroughly advertised in this controversy. Newspaper cor- 
respondents have pointed out, as a matter of common acceptance, 
that the public library was located so as to dwarf and hide the 
museums of art and natural sciences; that the Memorial Bridge was 
misplaced, and the magnificent civic group was robbed of half of its 
merit by unworthy location. These are definitely characteristic of 
the small city that has not known how to become a large one and 
that is just beginning to take adequate measures to find out how. 

In other words, growth and expansion have required a new 
balance in the basic structural elements of Springfield, and in the 
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reorganization of its essential scheme of urban life. Up to the 
present time, the city has attained only a tentative urban character. 
It still exhibits many traits of the new industrial and civic frontier. 
It is in process of changing from a deep-rooted traditional charac- 
ter, slightly modified by its preliminary urban phase, to something 
not yet fully defined which shall constitute a genuine large city. 


NEW CHURCHES 


So far as Protestant churches are concerned, this period of rapid 
population growth has been one of institutional consolidation rather 
than of expansion.* 

Three new Protestant churches were organized between 1900 
and 1910, and six® between 1910 and 1920. During the period, 
however, six churches went out of existence, either absolutely or by 
amalgamation with others; namely, First and State Street Baptist, 
Olivet, Eastern Avenue and French Congregational, and Grace 
Methodist Episcopal. This clearly reflects a revulsion from the 
overorganization discovered in the previous period. The new 
churches are either strongly marked neighborhood organizations in 
new areas of the city, as in the case of Liberty Methodist Episcopal, 
Chase Memorial, Auburndale Baptist and the undenominational 
Community Church near Berkshire Avenue; or else they are addi- 
tional foreign-language or racial churches, such as the Swedish Bap- 
tist, and St. Mark’s and African Methodist Episcopal Zion colored 
churches. 

Amalgamations of churches, though more numerous in the imme- 
diate past than ever before, are not new in Springfield church his- 
tory. Previously, however, they were in the main consolidations of 
churches originating farther out with the central churches. Now, 
for the first time, they accompany the abandonment of the down- 
town section by the churches. 

This constitutes an entirely new phase of church history. In 
1920 State Street Baptist consolidated with First Highland Baptist 
Church on the Hill, and in 1922 Trinity and Grace Methodist 
churches merged ecclesiastically to establish themselves in the Forest 
Park section. This eliminated two of the major denominations from 
the center of the city. 

Two outstanding problems of Protestant church strategy thus 

4It is to be noted that ever since 1830 the organization of Protestant churches has 
proceeded by wave motion, a decade of rapid development being followed by a slowing-up 
decade, except for the twenty years from 1880 to 1900 during which development was 
concentrated in the twelve years 1887 to 1899. 

5 Chase Memorial Baptist (1914); Auburndale Baptist (1920); Mt. Calvary Baptist 


(colored, 1919); St. Mark’s Colored Methodist Episcopal (1918); Community Church 
(undenominational, 1919); and the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church (1920). 
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developed. They concern, first, the abandonment of the central part 
of the city; and, second, the occupancy of new areas as population 
increases. Two-thirds of the area of the corporate city are still very 
sparsely settled. While the city grows with accelerated speed, this 
means that many new churches are still to be established. The 
question is whether there is to be a repetition of the wholesale 
adventures of organizations that prevailed between 1887 and 1889, 
or whether some phase of religious city planning will arise that will 
give adequate, yet not too limited, direction to such projects. 

In most striking contrast with recent Protestant church history 
is that of the Catholic church, six of whose fourteen parishes have 
been organized since 1900. The churches have been deliberately and 
strategically located in harmony with the development of the city 
until they completely and adequately cover it. Two of these 
churches, the Immaculate Conception in Indian Orchard for Polish 
populations, and St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, Syrian, reflect the entry 
of new population elements in Springfield. 

The expansion of Jewish population has been marked by the 
establishment of three new Northside synagogues, and the Jewish 
occupancy of Forest Park by the recent placing of two synagogues 
in that section, 

In 1906 the third of the great historic divisions of Christianity 
appeared in Springfield with the organization of St. George’s Greek 
Orthodox Church. 


SECULAR IDEALISM 


The tradition of idealistic endeavor in connection with economic 
and commercial enterprise re-appears with characteristic originality 
in the new city, in The Hampden County Improvement League and 
its notable development since 1914 into the Eastern States Agricul- 
tural and Industrial League. This organization has now come to 
associate many of the most progressive leaders of New England 
enterprise with its Springfield founders in what is one of the most 
important of the movements for sectional betterment in recent dec- 
ades. 

Postulating that the decline of New England agriculture 
threatens her total prosperity and contributes decisively to cause her 
relative loss of industrial position, this movement seeks to align the 
great forces of manufacturing and commerce with the agricultural 
producer in making farming a sound business, in extending farm 
credit, and in increasing food production and the purchasing power 
of the Northeast. 

Its method is the characteristic and time-honored Springfield 
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method of popular diffusion of knowledge and impulse; in this case, 
however, secured through the promotion group organization and the 
most approved technique of extension education through its Junior 
Achievement League and Home Bureau. 

Finally, true to the genius that has been one of the chief dis- 
tinctions of the city throughout the decades, comes the recent an- 
nouncement that the Springfield Radio Station will specialize in 
broadcasting university extension courses such as already have wide 
circulation by correspondence through agencies located in the city. 


Geographical Development 


The evolution of the Springfield of to-day out of such elements 
and processes of the past as the chapter has described, invites final 
summary in geographical and physiographical terms. 

The present area of the incorporated city is 20,451 acres, of 
which fully half is not laid out in city blocks, as is shown by the 
unshaded part of Chart V. This unimproved area consists largely 
of rough and wooded land, but includes some farms. Among the 
more important factors resulting in this uneven occupancy of its 
site, are the following: 

(1) The original site of the city was a narrow strip of river 
valley running north and south, while the main area consisted of a 
pine-covered plateau stretching eastward. The difference in altitude 
between the valley and the plain was not great; but the sand hills 
dividing the two were fairly precipitous for most of the distance 
and always constituted the most fundamental determining factor in 
the geographical development of the city. 

(2) There were three natural lines of communication between 
the valley and the plateau, each of which was early utilized. These 
three determined the basic framework of the city and its permanent 
structural divisions. The first was the line of the old Bay Path from 
Boston (now the present State Street), following a valley that ap- 
proached the river by an easy grade. About a half-mile to the north 
was a second valley, now occupied by the main lines of the rail- 
roads; and about an equal distance to the south was the valley of 
the Mill River. These were the three gateways of the city and the 
natural avenues of its geographical expansion toward the east. 

(3) The fact that the original settlement was chiefly dependent 
upon river transportation, and the narrowness of the strip of valua- 
ble agricultural lands in the valley, tended to pull the community 
out along a long main street parallel with the river. This main 
path of settlement was out at right angles by the Bay Path giving 
the first layout of the city the form of a T lying on its side. 
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(4) The necessity to connect the two sites of the Federal 
Armory led to the cutting of Walnut Street through the woods on a 
line generally parallel with Main Street. Secondary clusters of 
population located at each end of this street in the decades follow- 
ing the Revolutionary War. Its intersection with State Street added 
another element to the layout of the town, which now assumed the 
general shape of a chair with its back to the river. 

(5) The northern and southern of the three gateways already 
mentioned first served as barriers within which the major growth 
of the city was confined. After the coming of the railroad, however, 
a second major division of the city appeared, namely, that to the 
north; still later came that to the south of the Mill River valley. 
This completed the fundamental structure of the city which still has 
the three main divisons, namely, the original center, north side and 
south side. 

(6) In the further development of its structure, each of the 
three major divisions got its own system of diverging highways. 
The main movement of transportation was parallel with the river 
until the immediate barrier of the sand hills was past. Then the 
main roads diverged to the northeast from north of the railroad and 
to the southeast from south of Mill River. 

(7) The first of the permanent bridges across the Connecticut 
River naturally located opposite the major east and west axes of 
the city, marking the main thoroughfare from Boston to the West; 
but ultimately each of the major sections of the city acquired its own 
bridge giving access to the West, and each bridge gave a secondary 
system of diverging roads on the other side of the river. 

(8) This gradually developed skeleton of a city has been clothed 
by population, and in turn has been related to the structure of the 
larger urban settlement including Chicopee and Holyoke. If this 
total development of the metropolitan district is regarded, by far the 
major movement of population has been to the north and northwest. 
Within the corporate boundaries of Springfield itself, however, the 
major movement has been to the northeast. Approximately 85 per 
cent. of the total population lies in the northwestern half of the 
irregular parallelogram that defines the area of the corporate city. 
Regarding the city as consisting of three zones from west to east, 
from 80 to 85 per cent. of the population is in the western third, 
and less than 7 per cent. in the eastern third. This distribution of 
population resulting from the physiographic structure is shown by 
districts on Chart V. 
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Springfield Today 


The United States census of 1920 found the corporate city with 
129,614 inhabitants. At its recent rate of growth its approximate 
population in 1923 was between 140,000 and 145,000. The city and 
adjacent territory as described by the census,® had a population of 
332,762, including Holyoke. The census is careful to explain what 
the previous analysis in this chapter has made clear; namely, that 
proximity does not always mean social unity. Holyoke is a rival 
city definitely outside of the urban life of Springfield. Springfield, 
West Springfield, Chicopee, Chicopee Falls, Longmeadow, East 
Longmeadow and a fringe of smaller towns are, however, correctly 
claimed by Springfield as constituting the urban unit or greater city 
with a combined population of some quarter of a million people.’ 


AGE-, AND SEX-DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 


A well-known characteristic of cities is to have fewer children 
and more inhabitants in early manhood than are found in the popu- 
lation of rural communities. This is shown for Springfield in the 
following comparison: 


Total 
Age-Group Rural U.S.A. New England Springfield 
Jo Jo Jo 
Wider SP Saree Mietiods selene’ 123 10.2 9.9 
20 toad ksi coe ee 33.8 38.9 44.8 


The census distribution of population by age-periods can be 
broken up with approximate accuracy into the classifications accord- 
ing to groups between which experience makes practical distinctions. 
Table VII shows this classification. 


TABLE VII— CLASSIFICATION OF SPRINGFIELD POPULATION 
BY AGE-GROUP 


Age-Group Classification Number Per Cent. 
Under 5 Infants and children at home .......... 12,880 9.9 
5-16 Children and youth at school .......... 24,665 19.0 
17-44 Adolescents and younger adults of 
Working Tage <if teen Ss sy 63,652 49.2 
45-64 Older adults of working age .......... 22,169 17.1 
Ggcand over ‘Old and retired «2.55.0 ss osccee ee ake 6,180 4.8 
KNOW A ewe Sad daha ee eee ET ee 68 T 
“1 Nha Eo Sie meatier bat gap ne moa a el Me shies bs - 129,614 100.0 


T Less than one tenth of one per cent. 


6 Fourteenth Census of the United States, Vol. I, p. 72, Table 41. 

7 This quarter of a million population was the originally proposed unit of the Survey 
as determined by action of the advisory committee; but available time and survey force 
did not permit the extension of the Survey in most of its details to any area outside of 
the corporate city. 
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Of the population of school age, all but 3.8 per cent. is in 
school. The remainder is in institutions and at home, only a few 
older children being at work. Of the population of working age, 
60,257, or about 70 per cent., are gainfully employed. The remain- 
ing 30 per cent. consists for the most part of some 25,000 women 
employed in domestic vocations in their own homes. The popula- 
tion that survives middle age is about one-fifth of that below middle 
age, and includes only one person in twenty who has lived to be 
sixty-five years or over. 


COMPOSITION OF POPULATION 


ANTECEDENTS 





Cuart VI 
Distribution of population from the 
standpoints (A) of nativity and (B) 
of racial antecedents, 


There is a slight excess (1.6 per cent.) of females over males in 
Springfield. This ratio corresponds closely with that for Massachu- 
‘setts, and is determined chiefly by the native-born group. The 
foreign-born males and females are approximately equal in num- 
bers in spite of the marked excess of foreign-born males over twenty 
years of age. Male population, however, is increasing faster than 
female in all age-groups, especially in the twenty to forty-four year 
group which is affected by foreign immigration. 


COMPOSITION BY RACIAL ANTECEDENTS 


The census analysis of population according to race and national- 
ity has already been noted and compared with that of other cities of 
the vicinity and section. 

It is much more significant, however, to note the probable divi- 


8 1921 School Report, p. 63. 
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sion of the total population by antecedents included in the foreign 
group both of foreign-born and native-born children of one or more 
foreign parents. This is shown in the following table. As already 
indicated only 38 per cent. of the population is native-born of pure. 
native ancestry, while 60 per cent. are Americans by adoption or of 
not more than one generation’s standing. 

On the most reliable estimates, the most numerous groups consti- 
tute the following proportions of the total population: 


Nationality Per Cent. 
1s ls ee RRO ST OS eo ir A RS ARR a penal He erenys IIe s 13 
Other British cniae tthe Coe ae oe aan Oa ER ee 10 
Ttaliart SF eats, Fees TU Steer a Soc aMaleteeer Sees ols 9 
Brenech: Gana dination cciectsctice tortie scale ats Sure aterents 9 
Te DEW e's cls Became rect scious isis, 0 ae 3h SIRES re ter eats 6 
All others of foreign antecedents (17 nationalities) ........ 13 


Such are the elements that are trying to live together and to make 
a city under the conditions, and with the motives and ideals dis- 
closed in the preceding paragraphs. 


OCCUPATION 


The census distribution, according to occupation of the 46 per 
cent. of the population that is gainfully employed is shown in Table 
VIII. 


TABLE VIII— OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE GAIN- 
FULLY EMPLOYED PERSONS IN SPRINGFIELD 


Occupation Number Per Cent. 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries ....... 28,166 46.8 
Trad em Rte. Das cee Teele ce ee ees 8,389 13.9 
Glerical ‘oceupations# ests et. Ss eee 7,656 12.7 
Domestic and personal service .........-....00- 5,982 9.9 
piratspOntatlOno meee meristems casi easton cee 4,484 235 
Broressional service’.ie nee i as Oke Cee 3,809 6.3 
Rublic service wiassans sere take LS hia See 1,463 2.4 
Aumother, OCCUupalOls .ate ieee Gee sale meat rs 308 0.5 

ADL Otal. Ss aclece cee xen re ee 60,257 100.0 


This distribution shows a distinctly industrial trend. As com- 
pared with a more balanced city, like St. Louis, Springfield has 6 
per cent. more people engaged in manufacturing, and correspond- 
ingly fewer in trade and clerical callings. 

Of specified occupations, it may be noted that Springfield has 
slightly fewer bankers than barbers, and 1,207 carpenters to 931 
chauffeurs. The city boasts only one male dressmaker. On the 
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other hand, it has sixteen women insurance agents, thirty-five “jani- 
tors,” two “draymen,” and nineteen women physicians. The major- 
ity of women workers are divided among the different occupations 
as follows: 


Occupation Number 
CUS US. occ GS AER ai AUR Ain pus aba wok coe 1,422 
PERO eT AUC SM Ue eb wet i ter, WheGs oak ale Rea aon tenied eae 1,328 
OO BICC ODES tape Nerercea).c bik, hale Maeet aces oh ah pe ne 1,197 
CHIEN Woes ON UR ae Sis ce eb atin Ate Sa ty SR Fo ime 1,016 
CIOOUBLCACHELS 1 LEY, ce ec hts se te aio aso hue RE ed Spd eae 952 
Domestic servants and waitresses <2.....0....0escccseer ee 909 
RSE TAG a Tbk ORY oa ee ae AP ig 517 
UNECE Stare ea yes creek look, Fes Sig Mo da Hu «i Mearsarsiereehive MA oa ehoe ne 430 
PCIE POMC OPELAtOLS oie ces bse ic fags se cn een calves 397 
INERISHMELEACHELS i, ital semen ted haan ease eae ee co 145 


In all the above occupations except those of clerks and sales- 
people, women have a striking numerical lead over men. Women 
workers constitute 28.6 per cent. of all those gainfully employed. 


Socially Constructive Agencies 
CHURCHES 


There is a total of eighty-six different religious congregations in 
Springfield, classified by faiths as follows: 


Congregations Number 
HenOrestatitme aa eek cates Pe Cee Nee oe ti Gee wteis Sagelen Taig se 62 
POrsatim Galtholic snc cess sete pot iaie cacale oelsike Lee ne eee 15 

DAG) SR ee ae ede Se ee Seanad ea MeO Oe Ste San 7 
REeree ae EATEN ONCN. cree e crotors coke ciel ho earns a iets cide: + clan 2 


There is also an unorganized Bahai group, as well as a religious 
group of Mohammedans. 

The regularly organized Protestant churches have already been 
enumerated by date of origin. Forty-three of them were covered in 
detail by the survey and are distributed denominationally as follows: 


Number of 
Protestant Denomination Churches 
Gonrrerationals sacs. ce cer sei sieeve oie dvle suncle’s visite elem coers 10 
SUSE IS LMR aC rt Cisicte ere eccicvel atolsssieis’ aie cle, oie: ooarsncaseape-ape ale cena ere 9 
Dermodist Episcopal )s cea t es ee et lee et is aig wii 6 
EG OLestan isi pISCOPAl ey cle tlels ofaretsiel e's! <ishe. eieyais'atererelagehe slave staretetsians 3 
Pehee ieee sees Sele a cicie edie. oie c's © nia cia bs whan OR eee ieee 2 
MeitGnosiniat Onl «4 oes clan ale A clbcse’s. cine adele cravaslaneaiacentere 2 
CESSES EON” CPE ESR ag ee eS aN rere Bienes ae cn 2 
LASSI GS. ct hlaceegt SPAR GHP RRG Rede n Mata sinc Arh ane 1 
PRAVEEN ER ONITASTIATT Paes dress ve ecieldars sre 8 cae clea slate Sie aiersie ore : 


Seventh Day Adventist ..........sssessescceeeesssseeceees 
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Number 
Protestant Denomination of Churches 


Presbytertate cs scecelrcr pin sc win oreo) gus laa wreaks eenletei ema e Esteli iataiees 
Wantariane ccs d doe he ts CRE me Oc keane 
News: Jerasalemns ec wis:s mds visere se miata sine epee erate aiahetornts 
African Methodist: Episcopal: css supine oe ales mtistere fe siscisre 
African: Methodist: Episcopal Zions cc.ci2 so os oc cles + gievareye vies 
Golored Methodist: Episcopal] 21020. s een ure a eiceiosmin ae a 


Ft peek pet fake pet 


Three other organizations: Quaker (7 members), “organized for 
work not for worship”; Free Methodist (20 members) ; and Sal- 
vation Army (104 members) have not had complete statistical in- 
clusion in the Survey. The remaining groups, generally Protestant 
in tendency but not commonly recognized as regular and not always 
listed in the census as distinct denominations, are as follows: 
Christadelphian (20), First Spiritualist Union (100), International 
Spiritualist Union (22), Theosophical Society (65), Christian Scien- 
tist (750, estimated), Latter Day Saints (19), International Bible 
Students (50), Associated Bible Students (25), New Thought (105), 
Rescue Mission (49), a Pentecostal Mission (20, estimated), and 
a Gospel Mission (30). There are also five missions, four of them 
with denominational affiliations as follows: Rushville Mission (35), 
Foster Chapel (membership included in Hope Church), Jasper 
Street Congregational Mission (15), the Italian Baptist Mission 
(55), and the Sharon Baptist Mission (Negro, 27). 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


The Social Service Directory ® classifies eighty-one social agen- 
cies of Springfield and the immediate vicinity under nine functional 
types as follows: 


Type of Social Agency Number 
Care‘of Needy Families in Homes <2... ..c des eawece cease 11 
Care: and «Protection of? Childrena...88. fc leiden saat 9 
FLOMES TOL AAUIES sc sche goa ce Foes ae GE ep eae pee 9 
Agericies forthe care of the sick’... ois cece csc tees ce ce’ 14 
Relief and Education of defectives 0.3.5 56...cccsceceeee ce 1 
Corrective LAGENCIES Is. cic% eo yicsici eis Sule alee sve late eae ete eels oltre 4 
Educational and Recreational Agencies ................... 25 
Civie AS ericiesss.s.ce sala ete em alsreleiaa os ors aust eee ene te 
Hinployitient wASeneies sires chiawacsln wists stew srs ave oteniah rie nee 1 


These are in addition to churches and parochial schools. The 
interrelationship of the social agencies and the churches is discussed 
in Chapter XI. 


9 Compiled by the Civics Committee of the College Women’s Club in 1921. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND OTHER AGENCIES 


Work under the Department of Education includes twenty 
kindergartens, thirty-six elementary schools, six junior high schools 
and three high schools (including those of commerce and technol- 
ogy), one junior college, two continuation schools, one open-air 
school, two evening schools, an extension school for Americaniza- 
tion, a vocational school, and a psychological laboratory. 

As conducted by the Park Department, the city supports sixteen 
playgrounds, two swimming pools, fifteen skating ponds, and eight 
social centers in schoolhouses with a maximum of seventy-five in- 
structors a year. 

No complete account of the other cultural and social agencies 
of the city has been attempted. The city directory enumerates a 
total of 159 social clubs and societies, ninety-nine fraternal organi- 
zations, eighteen newspapers and periodicals, sixteen theaters and 
moving picture houses, fifteen bands and orchestras, and sixty-eight 
labor unions. There are municipal museums of fine arts and the 
natural sciences, and a music festival organization which conducts a 
notable musical week annually. 


Contrasting Religious Institutions 


Linking the Springfield of to-day with the long past is Old First 
Church. Alike because of its historic identification with the city 
and because of its present standing, it merits special attention in the 
religious record. In utmost contrast with it is a story of a Gospel 
Mission that shows the presence, among the less favored populations 
of the city, of spiritual impulse in extremely unstandardized form 
and the rebirth of religion on lowly levels in recent times. Case 
studies of these most dissimilar versions of organized religion con- 
stitute the concluding section of the chapter. They set the most 
venerable and deep-rooted example over against the scarcely recog- 
nized and least substantial one, and both against the background of 
the total life of Springfield old and new. 


THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


For 285 years, the First Congregational Church has occupied the 
focal point of the city. Its first three meeting houses stood adjacent 
to, and its fourth and present meeting house occupies the center of 
the public square facing the great municipal buildings. The street 
car system—at once the best friend, and, by reason of its noise, the 
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worst enemy of the church—also focuses at this point. Here paths 
have always met. 

The mother church of the Connecticut Valley and the four- 
teenth to be founded in the colony of Massachusetts, an unrivaled 
degree of prestige attached itself both to the spot and to the organi- 
zation. The individualistic habit which was fixed during the 170 
years in which First Church was the only church in the city, is still 
strong upon it. Its membership of some 1,500 covers the entire city 
and is often stronger in a given locality than the strongest of the 
neighborhood churches. Indeed, in nine out of the eleven Survey 
districts the membership of the First Church constitutes one of the 
major religious groups. 

Many distinctive characteristics are traceable to its history and 
its location. Several of the local parish organizations, for example, 
are older than the agencies now generally engaged in similar work. 
Great civic authority is attached to the utterances of the First 
Church pulpit. It is the natural geographical center for interde- 
nominational and other general gatherings, and houses a unique 
non-sectarian men’s luncheon club for the discussion of current 
topics. 

All this has given the First Church a character of its own in all 
the religious movements of the city. Churches of greater financial 
strength, some of them the children of First Church, tend to dis- 
pute its ascendency in the community. Asa reaction from this situ- 
ation, the First Church has developed a certain tendency to “go it 
alone” in the strength of its members and historic standing. It does 
not therefore exercise the actual leadership that it sometimes as- 
sumes. 

Its main tendencies are conservative; but by reason of its posi- 
tion and central location there has gradually grown up within it a 
range of activities that have now reached something like all-around 
elaboration of program. 

Springfield grew more in the last two decades than in the previ- 
ous 200 years. It is not strange, therefore, that the First Church 
should be 50 per cent. larger than it was twenty years ago. Its 
professional religious leadership includes the services of an ex- 
tremely industrious pastor and the full-time assistance of a woman 
secretary. The pastor’s salary is $6,000 and the secretary’s $1,500. 
The total operating budget of the church is about $20,000 and the 
annual benevolence nearly $10,000. Stated in terms of per capita 
support, this amounts to about one-third less than the average rate 
for the Congregational churches of Springfield, and shows the 
modest average of the economic standing of its constituency. The 
per capita rate has increased 50 per cent. over a period of twenty 


es 
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years, but has remained virtually stationary for the last ten. The 
present per capita expenditure for current support approximates 
very closely the average for one thousand city churches recently 
studied. 

The rate of per capita benevolence approximates closely that of 
the Congregational denomination in Springfield, but is considerably 
below the average for city churches. 

The Sunday school enrolls nearly 800 pupils and has an average 
attendance of 73 per cent. of the enrollment, which exactly agrees 
with the average. Its age-distribution, however, shows striking 
variations from the average, because of the church’s central loca- 
tion. This appears in the following percentage comparison, show- 
ing the age-distribution of Sunday-school pupils. 


First Cong’l 


Springfield Church 
Age-Group % % 
MANETTE hare Ha ours oe Secs oa Bek Sulee as 10 3 
Gi ACE Tea ae st otcl aot es aired eiereiaueare, Rina te 46 25 
PRCUOROSCEDES? balercra dias (vine sion ote sisioreivim 17 27 
J CABLES <9 eigen aes a goncealege aa aaa 27 45 


This showing only reflects the common experience of centrally 
located churches. Adults and adolescents are more independent in 
their movements and can go longer distances than can small chil- 
dren. This suggests also that the degree to which an elaborated 
program serves all elements in the church constituency necessarily 
varies with the character and balance of that constituency. The 
church that has an elaborated program for adolescents and adults, 
‘may still be in a position, on account of its location, to offer only a 
narrow program for young children. In other words, the location 
most strategic with respect to the total constituency may be disad- 
vantageous with respect to some part of it. 

An estimate of the occupational distribution of church-members 
places nearly half the constituency in the callings connected with 
manufacturing and mechanics. This reflects what is commonly 
called a middle-class constituency; also the fact that the industries 
of Springfield run to highly skilled mechanical occupations. It is 
perhaps safe to suggest that such middle-class people are quicker to 
take advantage of the historic prestige of a great downtown church, 
while those of greater wealth tend to smaller and more exclusive re- 
ligious organizations. 

The most outstanding merit of the present work in the First 
Congregational Church is in its careful parish organization and in 
its active and intensive cultivation of its membership. The parish 
is divided into twenty districts in which there are weekly neighbor- 


ee 
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hood programs of social and religious character. The church thus 
makes good its elaborated program by taking it home to its dis- 
persed members in their own neighborhoods. How much the cen-— 
tral character of the church is a matter of prestige and general 
sentiment, and how little a matter of everyday use, is reflected in 
the fact that it is not felt necessary to have the church office open 
throughout the day. Central facilities for parish work are ample 
though not modern, and the parish house structure is sinfully ugly 
compared with the distinguished beauty of the colonial church in its 
almost unrivaled setting. 

The pulpit ministries of the church, however, constitute its cen- 
tral service to the community. The present pastor has the charac- 
teristic pulpit qualities of his Scotch ancestry and training with the 
expository habit in sermonizing that combines force and eloquence 
and a fine vein of mysticism. Cultural responsibility in preaching 
is recognized, as well as the evangelistic burden. There is a con- 
servative use of literary subjects in the pulpit. The church does 
little advertising, being known throughout the entire city and con- 
tinuously in the public eye. 

Churches like this probably constitute the earliest distinctively 
urban type. They are brought to their present point of develop- 
ment less by the realization and acceptance of any specific urban 
viewpoint (such as is forced upon a church of a larger city) than 
by the unconscious addition of one feature after another—fre- 
quently to meet the competition of churches whose positions com- 
pel them to be more aggressive. One gets the impression that First 
Church would be just as willing not to do some of the things it is 
doing if it did not have to live up to its position in the city. Its real 
interests are the maintenance of its historic place in the community, 
the evangelistic pulpit, and an elaborate system of careful parish 
ministrations. 


BETHEL PENTECOSTAL MISSION 


But Springfield has also germs of religious life simpler and 
more primitive than the well-established and currently organized 
authoritative forms which go by that name. The new city especially 
has brought forth numerous examples of what may be called a pre- 
church stage of religious institution. Of these the Bethel Pente- 
costal Mission is typical.?° 

In the course of the Survey a young theological student called 
at the mission hall at meeting time. There were eighty-five chairs 


_10 Springfield reported to the 1916 Census of Religious Bodies more churches wor- 
shipping in halls or other rented quarters than did any other comparable city. 
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wranged in rows—all of them empty. He reported that the hall 
Wa very clean, “a jewel in that part of the city.” (It is surrounded 
by fine old colonial houses in various stages of decay and now occt- 
ed by Italians, Jews and Negroes. The immediate district has 
more licensed boarding and rooming houses than any other part of 
the city and is one of the chief centers for the rural newcomer.) 

The walls of the mission were decorated with vivid scriptural 
"quotations. The leader approached the investigator who said that 
“he thought there was to be a meeting. “Praise the Lord,” said the 
leader, and went on to explain that there had been difficulty during 
last few months in keeping the meetings going. “He asked 
the: I was a Pentecostal member,” the student reported. et | 
‘No’ He said, “You have Christ in your heart? I said, ‘Yes, 
ee ey ee ee 


“ open He said that the Lord had been trying their faith very 
‘much lately and it was a difficult struggle. ‘If the Lord) he con- 

_ tinued, “does not want me to do this, I will stop; but I think he does 
‘want me to do it. I think that this lack of attendance at the meet- 

is the work of the devil’ The leader then went on to explain 

how some opposed the work, calling it ‘of the devil,’ but that he and 

his followers were sure that they had the only true baptism, that 
_ which takes control of the body and soul and gives it over to God. 
‘Their main worry was about the finances. The rent had been 
' faised and it was very difficult to get along.” (It is interesting to 

discover that this familiar anxiety of the poor over the rent is also 
the anxiety of poor churches. Hundreds of little store-firont enter- 
Ptises, and others occupying rented property, actually do not know 

from month to month whether they can pay the rent and are fre- 

quently actually evicted.) 

“The leader asked,” the investigator continued in his narrative, 
“whether I would pray with them (there seem to have been two 
men by this time), and we got on our knees at the rear of the room 
and the leader prayed in a mournful tone. After the ‘Amen,’ the 
leader used psychological means to make me feel that I ought to 
pray.” (The student does not explain just what these psychological 
means were but says that they were forced and artificial and most 
repulsive to him.) “After explaining that I did not feel at liberty 
to pray, I took his hand to bid him good-by, when he drew my head 
down and kissed me on the forehead. He said that he would pray 
for me as I iraveled from city to city and asked me to include him 
in my prayers.” 

This is an example of some thousands of Protestant religious 
enterprises represented by a multitude of obscure denominations and 


‘ 
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evangelistic associations in the larger American cities. While they 
may be classified statistically as under-developed churches, they are 
evidently better understood as peculiar states of mind. There are 
many persons of low-grade intelligence in the world who are, how- 
ever, not incapable of genuine religious experience. This explains 
why their social expressions of religion are at the same time crude, 
chaotic, and conventional. There is something heroic, however, in 
the attempted conquest of the city by the church on this low level— 
a city thought of as the very incarnation of the present evil world. 
With such poverty of resources and such pathos of faith, with- 
out social prestige or the advantage of denominational standing and 
wealth, literally thousands of little fragments of religious enterprise 
play their part and sometimes put to shame the better-organized 
church by reason of their devotion and fresh spiritual impulse. 


Chapter III 
RECENT ECCLESIASTICAL GROWTH 


So far the story of the Springfield churches has been told in 
connection with, and in terms of, the development of the city. The 
churches came in with the people and exist for the people. Their 
history not inaptly epitomizes the most fundamental aspects of the 
community’s growth. 

In contrast with such a general narrative, one must turn for 
more exact information to the type of historical record afforded by 
ecclesiastical accounting. Virtually all churches keep and publish 
official records, generally in forms required by their denominations. 
These records include the statistical and other data legally and prac- 
tically necessary concerning membership, ministers, current finances 
and property. They are continuously used by church leaders to 
measure the relative progress or failure of their work. 

As already indicated, the inaccuracies of church accounting are 
proverbial, and its limited scope is embarrassing. Probably the inac- 
curacies and limitations are no greater than those of similar statis- 
tical records kept by inexpert people for other institutions. At any 
rate, these church records furnish the only extant data on Spring- 
field church affairs that make any claim to exactness, and that cover 
a long period of time. Their greatest value is in showing trends 
over long periods during which inaccuracies may be presumed to 
neutralize one another. 

The present chapter deals with such records for the twenty-two 
years from 1899 to 1921, substantially covering the period of the 
“new city.” It shows what the Protestant churches were doing 
while Springfield was doubling her population and reconstructing 
herself physically and psychologically under the stress of rapid 
urbanization. It records as fact only what the records show; but 
has made corrective investigations, so that its final interpretations 
are based both on the record as it stands and upon modifying data. 
It does not attempt to correct official figures but only the under- 
standing of them. 

Most of the detailed statistical comparisons of the chapter are 
limited to the churches of the four major denominations, which rep- 


resent 83 per cent. of the recognized Protestant body. This limita- 
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tion of scope is due: first, to the fact that data for these churches 
were available while data for many other denominations were not; 
second, to the relatively comparable form of the data; and, third, 
to the fact that most of the churches of these denominations had 
existed throughout the entire period while many of the others had 
come into existence since 1889.1 


CHANGE IN NUMBER 
OF CHURCHES. 


. -PROTESTANT- re -OTHER-: 





Cuarr VII 


Slow decrease in number of Protestant 
churches contrasted with rapid increase 
of non-Protestant churches, 1900-1922. 


Growth in Number of Church Organizations 


The data on this point cover all faiths and all regularly organized 
Protestant denominations. Changes in the number of organized 
churches between 1900 and 1921 are shown in Table IX. 

Table IX shows the very large increase in the number of Catho- 
lic and Hebrew organizations, contrasted with the very slight in- 


1 While it is legitimate to base a study of the general trend of Protestantism, on 
data from so large a proportion of the Protestant body, it is to be noted that many of 
the minor Protestant denominations, which are omitted from the accounting, show a radi- 
cal difference for part of the period, and probably would show it throughout the entire 
time. This is established by the United States religious census for 1906 and 1916. 
According to the census, the minor Protestant denominations in Springfield increased 
123 per cent. in membership during this decade, while the four major denominations in- 
creased only 30 per cent. The total membership of the former, however, is so small as 
not greatly to influence the total rate. 
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crease in the number of Protestant churches. This reflects the radi- 
cal changes in the relative proportions of elements of population 
already discussed in Chapter II. It also reflects a reversal of the 
tendency shown in the period of Protestant overorganization which 
was just ending in 1900. In 1900 the thirteen Congregational 
churches constituted over one-fourth of all the religious organiza- 
tions enumerated above, while in 1922 the ten Congregational 
churches constituted little more than one-seventh of the total num- 
ber.? 


TABLE IX—CHANGES IN NUMBER OF ORGANIZED 
CHURCHES, 1900 TO 1922 


No. of Churches Churches During Period 

New Or- 

Consolidated ganizations 

Faith 1900 1921 or Lapsed Started 

IPZOLESIANIU os cet putea ceeae 40 43 6 9 
Congregational ........ 13 10 3 0 
SAD EIS EE ee eiehate loi aifar al lovere Hi 9 aC 4 
Methodist Episcopal ... 6 6 1 1 
Protestant Episcopal ... 2 3 0 1 
Universalist .......... 2 Z 0 0 
Othetry cations tenes cs 10 13 0 3 
Roman Catholic ......... 7 15 0 8 
Greek Catholic .......... 0 2 0 iz 
TG DECW) o.stenivieisw ae de aees ia 7 0 5 
EP Otalin adits los cntewees 49 67 6 24 


Increase in Church-membership 


Data on membership are available for the twenty-two-year 
period for only the four major denominations. 


GROWTH OF INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES 


Increases and decreases in the membership of individual 
churches for two decades, as compared with their membership in 
1921,? are shown in Table X, which ranks the churches and divides 
them into four classes, according to rate of increase (with interme- 
diate positions indicated, owing to the uneven number of items in- 
volved in the comparison). 

2It is to be noted that there has been a considerable growth in the number of _ir- 
regular and sporadic organizations of Protestant tendency not reported above. His- 
torical data for these organizations are not complete and the organizations are not 
claimed as Protestant gains, because they are not in complete and recognized fellow- 
ship with the majority of Protestant churches, also because they are numerically few, 


and are generally not regarded by Protestantism as assets. 
3 For statement of losseg and gains, see Appendix Table A. 
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TABLE X—RANKING OF INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES OF FOUR 


MAJOR DENOMINATIONS BY MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 
DURING THREE PERIODS, 1899 TO 1921 


Growth* 1899-01 to 
1908-10 


Church Jo 
Swedish Evan 

Miss. Cong. .... 188 
Emmanuel Cong. . 138 
Park Memorial 

Bape vo Sees 115 
St. Peter’s P.E. ... 113 
Faith Gong,” 7.27. 113 
St. John’s Cong. .. 83 
Third Baptist”... 67 
French Cong. ..... 50 
Hope Cong. ...... 47 
Asbury First M.E. 37 
CEristsP Be aos 36 


Teinity MB... 31 


Carew: St Bapts ones 


North Cong. ...... Zo 
Pack Conse. cen 20 
South: Gong? |. 2.2. 8 
Pirst: Conese, 1-1 2 


Evangelical Cong.. —-4 


Grace. M-E.3:...2 -5 
Eastern Ave. 

Gongs. Se -7 

. Olivet Cong. ...... -9 

State: St: Bapt.c2. =10 

Wesley M.E. ..... -15 


Growth * 1908-10 to 
~ 1917-19 


Church % 
All Saints P.E.¢ 475 


Liberty M.E.f... 395 
St. John’s Cong.. 93 


Faith Cong. .... 85 


Emmanuel Cong. 74 
Wesley M.E. ... 64 


Third Baptist ... 60 


Park Memorial 
Bapt. 
First; Gongets.3 43 
Asbury First M. 
E 


Olivet Cong: ak 35 
St. James M.E. 34 


St. Peter’s P.E. . 28 


Christ oP is anclck 


Park Congss: xe2. 21 
Evangelical 
Cotes). tn. 9 
First Baptist ... 8 
North Cong. ... 2 
Swedish Evan. 
Miss. Cong. .. 
Grace M.E. .... 0 
Trinity M.E. ... -1 
Hope Cong. .... -2 
State St. Bap- 
RISER ciara ~ 
South Cong. .... -6 
Swedish Baptist . -12 
Carew St. Bap- 
MISE eee ss -14 


* Minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 
} The extraordinary per cent. of increase of these two churches registers the early 


gains ot new enterprises in rapidly growing neighborhoods. 


Growth * 1917-19 to 
1921 


Church 
Faith Cong. .... 


Third Baptist ... 
St. John’s Cong. 


Park Memorial 
Bapt. 


Wesley M.E. 


St. James M.E. 


Swedish Evan. 
Miss. Cong. .. 
All Saints P.E... 


Emmanuel Cong. 
Evangelical Cong. 


St. Peter’s P.E. 


Liberty M.E. ... 
Carew St. Bapt. 
First Cong. .... 


Prinity (MB. ss 


Hope Cong. 


North Cong. .... 
Park Cong.’ ....: 


Swedish Bapt. .. 
Christ: PB. a... 6 


% 


30 


29 
24 


23 


17 


14 


12 
12 


11 
i 


8 
6 
5 
1 
1 


-1 
-3 


. -ll 


-14 
-18 


-35 
43 


ea eS 
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As a whole, Table X shows great fluctuation. Few churches 
have made straight-away progress, and in each period one-quarter 
or more have actually lost members. This does not necessarily 
reflect upon the church, because churches grow easily where people 
of their kind are coming and lose steadily when the tide of popula- 
tion is against them. 

The order of rank of a given church is not strictly comparable 
in the three periods under comparison since the lists are not quite 
identical. It is fair to note, however, that Faith and St. John’s 
Congregational churches are in the upper, or A., class in each of the 
three periods; that Park Memorial Baptist Church and Emmanuel 
(Congregational Church are in the same class for two of the three 
periods, while the Third Baptist Church is on the border line for 
two periods and in the highest class for the third. These are the 
Springfield churches that have grown most rapidly, and whose 
growth also has been most continuous. On the other hand, State 
Street Baptist and Swedish Baptist churches are in the lowest class 
for rate of increase, having lost membership in two of the three 
periods; while Park Congregational and North Congregational 
churches were below the average, or in Class C., in two of the three 
periods and in the lowest, or Class D., in the third. These repre- 
sent the surviving churches whose growth has been least rapid, if 
their membership has not actually declined, over the period in ques- 
tion. Of the churches showing large losses instead of gains, two, 
Grace Methodist and the State Street Baptist, have been amalga- 
mated with others. 

In rank, Carew Street Baptist and Hope Congregational churches 
have declined strikingly from a higher to a lower place and have 
remained on a lower level for two of the three periods; while North 
Congregational Church has lost ground continuously. Wesley 
Methodist Episcopal Church on the contrary, has taken a position 
three classes above that with which it started, and has maintained it 
over two periods. These constitute the churches whose tendencies 
of growth show the most radical change.* 


ABSOLUTE GROWTH VS. CONTINUITY 


In some respects, the absolute gains of an institution are less im- 
portant than its tendencies of growth. It is significant to note there- 
fore that two of the four churches that have grown most rapidly in 
the twenty-two year period also rank highest in absolute growth. 
These are Faith Congregational and Park Memorial Baptist 

4The First Baptist and South Congregational churches are omitted from the 1921 


comparison because their large gains over 1917-19 chiefly register the results of amalga- 
mation with other churches, 
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churches. For the net gain of 5,903 new members reported by the 
four major denominations during the twenty-two-year period, 
Protestantism was indebted to the churches in the order indicated 
in the first column of Table XI. 


TABLE XI—RANKING OF INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES BY NET 
MEMBERSHIP GAINS, SHOWING ALSO NUMBER OF 
THREE-YEAR PERIODS OF NET MEMBERSHIP LOSSES, 
1899 to 1921 





Rank by Net Number of 3-Year 
Gain in Periods Since 
Membership 1899 Showing Net 
1899-01 to Membership 
1921 Church Loss 
1 Raith (Conprerational i... 0s ace tus ofc. sisiciesecietn soaivcs 0 
2 Park’ Memorial 1Baptist® .. cnc cee eles « eetraatcles 0 
3 All Saints Protestant Episcopal ................- 1 
4 _ St) Peters’ Protestant -Episcopall i o..5<5 3 oice)-ieiaee12 10 1 
Sime Hirst MCOneLemationalt.. cen ces crs aiccah cee cients 2 
i Sher irst Hbaptistiare sere seach cea eine en auie tees oletes es 1 
Fi Sue bel Hind pe Dapelst ways maaeb cc snes emis a Sees e eareuiehs s crenastals 1 
75° St. yobs; Congregational vscacc ss ceeisicet ) <selajetsies 0 
9 Emmanuel Conererationala .) ccs ulcces fae cee cies 0 
10 St. James Methodist Episcopal .................-.. 1 
11 Asbury First Methodist Episcopal ............... 2 
f2ise, Hope: Conmretational <n... ss caries eo esiaine 3 
12.5 Wesley Methodist Episcopal ...............ceeeee Z 
te 2 “Erinity, Methodist Episcopal. ...2. 22:2. Seen eed oats 3 
15 Swedish Evan. Mission Congregational ........... 1 
16 Sorth= Conerepationaly ctv cticsies 6 ccc a sicteters st se 1 
17 Liberty Methodist Episcopal ...............00005 2 
18 [Olivet =Coneregational] = <c.2 0. sos cic ameuine ne wneus 3 
19 Notths Conererationa l cae oc.c e's, arse istnie- are « aleieistaiacere 3 
20 Caren SEF BRADUSE eee oh oe aOR Do ea eee 3 
21 Paris Congregational acc cen: aha are ks cannes 2 
22 Evangelical Congregational nes 3 
23 [Grace Methodist Episcopal] are 5 
24 Swedish “Baptists: serene eto seathae eataee seater as 3 
25 [StateeSt:4Bantist|iessaze. ..ec.cislcoxentek cts 5 


Table XI shows how few churches have gained in every period, 
and indicates how difficult it is for a church to make a good record 
over a long period if it has had many short periods of loss. Churches 
whose names are in brackets have gone out of existence during the 
twenty-two years. They uniformly show a large number of periods 
of loss, which tends to explain their disappearance. Some of the 
Springfield churches have not only made very rapid relative growth, 
but have also made a large and continuous contribution to Protestant 
growth. The First Congregational Church stands very high with 
respect to its general contribution to Protestant growth, in spite of 
the fact that it began the period with a low rate of growth and has 
had one subsequent period of membership decrease. 
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At the other end of the list are the churches that have contrib- 
uted least and least continuously, if they have not actually retarded, 
the general Protestant growth. 


DENOMINATIONAL GROWTH 


The four major denominations had 49.3 per cent. more members 
in 1917-1919, and 64 per cent. more in 1921, than in 1899-1901. 
This single-year showing for 1921 may not hold true for the entire 
three-year period, 1920-1922, for which records were not available. 


GROWTH IN 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 





Cuart VIII 


Net increase in church-membership by 
major denominations. 


It is interesting to compare the thoroughly established increase of 
approximately 50 per cent. for the two decades with the 109 per 
cent. increase in the population of Springfield between 1900 and 
1920, and with the 79 per cent. increase in its native population of 
native parentage. As has been amply shown in the first chapter the 
new elements, which chiefly account for the city’s net growth in 
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population in recent years, have not been those naturally and easily 
available for Protestant church-membership. It cannot be said, of 
course, that all those making up the native population of native 
parentage are of Protestant antecedents (since manifestly this ele- 
ment includes the descendants of the older Irish and French Cana- 
dian immigrants) ; nor is it true, on the other hand, that Protestant 
members are drawn only from original American stock. No one is 
in a position, therefore, to calculate exactly the increase of the nat- 
ural Protestant constituency. It is nevertheless worthy of comment 


PROTESTANTISM VS POPULATION 
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Cuart IX 


Springfield growing faster than its Prot- 
estant churches. 


that, in their church-membership gains, the four major denominations 
did not even keep up with the increase in the number of those whose 
ancestors have been in the United States for two generations or more, 
and who thus have won the designation, “native Americans.” ® 

The aggregate membership increase over 1899-1901 is shared by 
the four denominations as shown in Table XII.° 

It is to be noted that the four denominations are fairly close 
together in their rate of membership gains for the two decades, but 


5It has already been noted that the minor Protestant denominations increased much 
faster than the major ones between 1906 and 1916. Presumably they continued to do 
so up to 1920. Their membership is so small, however, that they would not greatly in- 
fluence the percentage increase of total Protestantism even if it could be shown that 
their percentage increase from 1900 to 1920 had been very large. 

6 For detailed statistics showing amount and rate of increase by three-year periods, 
see Appendix Table D. 
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that the Baptists shoot far ahead if the single year 1921 is taken 
for a basis of comparison. Reference to the individual church lists 
shows that the gains reported for this denomination are largely those 
of Negro churches recruited by immigration, which may not repre- 
sent a really permanent membership trend. 


TABLE XII—INCREASE OF CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP OF FOUR 
MAJOR DENOMINATIONS SINCE 1899-01 


Increase from 1899-01 


Hong To 1917-19 To 1921 
Denomination % % 
Coveterational tcc sew eee eee 51.0 60.9 
Methodist Mpiscopal sc occ hiss bs cad sinwaes none 49.6 58.2 
PE POLeS LAN tHE DISCODAN: «,acie culate oe Mee eae mas 47.6 58.2 
Steers teats areas wleves aeaie'e c's, RM e cx AURIOE bcs 46.3 79.8 


RATIO OF GAINS TO LOSSES 


To register net membership increase, gains must, of course, 
exceed losses. It is hard to fill up leaking buckets. This is so obvi- 
ous that it is no surprise to discover but one case of a church show- 
ing a more than average rate of growth in conjunction with a more 
than average ratio of losses. Data showing relative standing on this 
point are available for only the Baptist and the Congregational de- 
nominations. The relative standing of sixteen churches of these 
denominations in ratio of losses to gains is shown in Table XIII, 
which also ranks them on the basis of their net growth. 


TABLE XIII—RANK OF CONGREGATIONAL AND _ BAPTIST 
CHURCHES BY RATIO OF GAINS TO LOSSES AND BY NET 
GROWTH, 1899 to 1921 


Rank by 
Ratio of 
Gains to Rank by 
Losses Church Net Growth 
1 Barth) Congresationals suscwisscevles cisins oh oie cies wiselets 1 
25 Parken Memorinla baptist) issue ot vis one ede ee waere howe 2 
Ze Ets ONIN Ss OONSTERALIONAl A: nieic apniaide' gee ontos eek ae eee 5.5 
4 Emmanuel Coneresational® 22.2 c.6.0ccsbedancsseeesns 7 
Se e Owedisn, Pyar, Miss, Congsis..cc.s.a.00 cere sees eee eee 9 
Geet Mba DEISE sos Gino's Sosca ssereiaesh A claaie weit CERNE sag aunt 5:5 
Pied ISSEs DADTISE Ty tee dee siete ta esis suomi Sa dnale a aaaneieeer ete 3.5 
oe on Durst “Conpresational. 4 27inajcce ccivs cook es cceainewisurs 3.5 
9 Hope: Consremational: ica edie ava an caste cine tena» 8 
10 Carew Sts DApeiSt delncicsie lca goes «\sinierebicle sisseicee she hemenare 13 
11 Pati CONSTR A ONAN (0 are cinte.vanrs sis cnievare nn aieele ste ated 14 
12 South Coverevational i512 Sc.ws Paks eee eek scans 10 
13 Olivet-Congterational = iis. ch. cel ee les Soe els eee 11 
14 None: CONST at OMAL sixes «atest a.ooiasnayeiepentienacolater tere hierese 12 
15 Evangelical’ Congregational. i. .2 vec. csc cee cise de een 15 


16-)-— StateStreet “Baptist oi. sows. s'sties cs lees sc oemee ees 16 
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The degree to which smaller or greater losses determine net 
membership is indicated in Chart X. The numbers preceding the 
churches in Table XIII show their relative rank in ratio of losses 
to gains. The churches located on the diagonal line of the diagram 
have had a net growth exactly proportionate to their losses. Thus 
Faith Congregational and Park Memorial Baptist churches show a 
higher rate of growth with small losses; Third Baptist church a 
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Cuart X 


Degree of net membership growth gen- 
erally proportionate to degree of mem- 
bership loss. 


more than average growth with less than average losses; and South 
Congregational Church a less than average growth with more than 
average losses. Finally, State Street Baptist Church shows the 
slowest growth with highest losses. 

Churches above and to the right of the diagonal line, namely 
Emmanuel Congregational, St. John’s Congregational, Swedish 
Congregational, Carew Street Baptist and Park Congregational have 
failed to grow as fast as their neighbors located on the correspond- 
ing horizontal lines in spite of relatively small membership losses. 
Those below and to the left of the diagonal line, namely First Bap- 
tist, First Congregational, Hope Congregational, North Congrega- 
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tional and Olivet Congregational have gained faster than their neigh- 
bors on the corresponding horizontal lines in spite of relatively 
greater losses. 

The moral of this comparison is that if a church seeks to grow 
it should keep what members it has and then get some more mem- 
bers. For a church to fail to make net gains when its members tend 
to be permanent is doubly inexcusable; while to make net gains 
when for unavoidable reasons members keep slipping away is doubly 
commendable. 


RATIO OF GAINS TO LOSSES BY DENOMINATIONS 


The two denominations for which data are available have regis- 
tered their net growth in the last two decades by taking in ten mem- 
bers while losing seven.? The two denominations agree strikingly 
in this respect. 
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CuHart XI 


Ten new members necessary to secure 
net growth of three. 


Period from 1899 to 1921 Ratio of 


Denomination Gains Losses Losses z Gains 
‘0 
Ea tiie oo aati ye aie) ues wheat cdeatesaisin 6 5,025 3,455 68.8 
@oneregational “...0 5. docs. ase sa 8,558 6,035 70.5 


7 For evidence that something like this ratio holds at present for all denominations, 
see Chapter IV. 
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ANALYSIS OF GAINS AND LOSSES 


It is obvious that some membership gains are natural and almost 
inevitable—such as those resulting from the transition of children 
of church families from the Sunday school into formal membership. 
Some of the losses are inevitable—those by death. It is important 
to study the records to ascertain how the gains were made and what 
caused the losses. 

The forms of membership accounting of two of the four major 
denominations, however, make such a study of their church records 
impossible. The Baptist and Congregational churches, whose ac- 
counting permits of such an analysis, show striking agreement, not 
only in the ratio of total gains and losses but in the distribution of 
gains and losses according to the causes over the twenty-three-year 
period, as is shown in Table XIV. 


TABLE XIV—GAINS AND LOSSES IN MEMBERSHIP OF CON- 
GREGATIONAL AND BAPTIST CHURCHES, 1899 TO 1921 


Gains, 1899 to 1921 


Denomination Total Baptism Letter Other 
Baptist Number. ocaaseek 5,025 2,228 2,014 783 
Bere Cents. “Gaceneak 100.0 44.3 40.1 15.6 
Congregational Number™ $.65.502 8,558 3,931 4,627 
er Cent, icics sss ae LOO0 45.9 54.1 


Losses, 1899 to 1921 
Total Death Letter Other 


Baptist Number a4 ao encnoe 3,455 721 1,551 1,183 
Ber” Cent® .......0 100.0 20.9 44.9 34.2 
Congregational Number #266 .....5 28 6,035 1,500 2,611 1,924 
Ber Centains... 5: a6 100.0 24.8 43.3 31.9 
Ratio of Losses to Gains 
Baptist Per: Gentapiotss.. <2 68.8 
Congregational Per Cents ce.cnicess 70.5 


Table XIV shows that over two decades, more people were 
“gained” who had previously belonged to a church somewhere else 
than were won for the first time either from the natural constituency 
of the church or from the outside. Nearly 25 per cent. of the losses 
were caused by death,® and over 44 per cent. by formal transfer to 
other churches, leaving about 33 per cent. simply crossed off the 
records—“sunk without trace” so far as church accounting is con- 
cerned. The Congregational churches received annually an average 

8 This is nearly twice the loss by death found in St. Louis Protestant churches dur- 


ing the corresponding period, and is obviously related to the dis toportionate number of 
old people included in the Springfield churches. See Chapter IV. 
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of 389 members, 178 upon confession of faith and 210 by letter 
from other churches. The Baptist churches received an average of 
228 members a year, 101 by confession and ninety-one by transfer. 
Meanwhile 68 Congregationalists and 33 Baptists died, and 118 Con- 
gregationalists and 71 Baptists departed taking letters to other 
churches, leaving the loss of 87 Congregationalists and 54 Baptists 
unexplained. . 

The above comparison tends to show that the well-established 
denominations dealing with somewhat similar constituencies are sub- 
ject to very similar conditions of success and failure. The amazing 
energy necessary to grow at all in the face of such a spectacular 
rate of loss, together with the sources and significance of member- 
ship losses, will be discussed in another connection.® 


INCREASE IN AVERAGE SIZE 


In twenty-two years the individual churches of the four major 
denominations more than doubled in membership. Their median 
size increased in almost exact arithmetical ratio, as follows: 


Average 
No. of Members 
Period Per Church 
TS99Z01y* ose ves NS ae Rc aiy erento @arerone sioner neve exes 200 
LOOR UO as Biis eee an Sato a chase sina Meera himale renee ek es 300 
TOV a1 Qiao ciscieis cue eers Rey orale wieraroctete evans, saistsl avers rayne WeeeNs 400 


Taking the figures of the single year 1921, which may not hold for 
the entire three-year period, one finds the present median size to be 
about 500 members. In other words, the gain in number of or- 
ganizations has been much less rapid than the gain in average mem- 
bership ; and there has been a continuous tendency for the churches 
to become larger. This, it must be remembered, is true in the main 
of the older denominations, They, however, include 83 per cent. of 
the city’s present total church-membership; so that it is fair to say 
that Protestantism tends to fewer and larger organizations, in spite 
of the large number of new and small churches of the minor sects.'° 

9 The minor Protestant denominations had a much smaller ratio of losses to gains in 
1921, thus reducing the ratio for that year for the entire Protestant group. It is 


probable that over the entire period the older denominations have had greater propor- 
tionate losses. See Chapter IV : 

10 This same tendency is shown for Protestant city churches as a whole between 
1906 and 1916, by the U. S. Census of Religious Bodies. As between the denomina- 
tions in Springfield, the increase in the average size of the church is naturally greater 
in those that have established the smallest number of new churches, and which also 
have made the largest number of amalgamations of churches within the period in ques- 
tion, 
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TENDENCY TOWARDS LARGER GAINS AND LARGER LOSSES 


More churches were either gaining rapidly, or else losing rapidly, 
at the end of the twenty-two-year period than at the beginning. 
This tendency is clear but not extreme. It goes to show a sort of 
dividing of the sheep from the goats, or at least to illustrate the 
principle “to him that hath shall be given.” Most churches that 
have proved over a long period their fitness to survive, are gaining 
at accelerated rates. Those that have not, are finding the down- 
ward path easier with the passing years. Of course, losses do not 
show an increasing rate, nor the same percentages as do the gains, 
because they are self-limiting. Churches that keep on having ex- 
treme losses simply go out of existence. 


RELATIVE INCREASE IN MALE MEMBERSHIP 


The preponderance of women in the Protestant church is well 
known. Particular interest therefore is attached to the fact that 
the Baptist and Congregational churches showed a relative increase 
in male membership substantially throughout the two decades. The 
Baptist yearbooks report on this point only until 1916, The increase 
in gains in male membership is from 30.6 per cent. for 1899-1901 
to 32.8 per cent in 1916. The Congregational ratio of male mem- 
bers increased from 32.4 per cent. for 1899-1901 to 37.4 per cent. 
in 1921. Among the many cross-currents of church evolution, it is 
at least significant that the church’s increased appeal to men should 
thus be decisively demonstrated. 


Sunday-school Growth 


The Sunday-school enrollment of the four major denominations 
increased only 38.6 per cent. between the periods 1899-1901 and 
1917-1919, while the church-membership increase was 49.3 per cent. 
The figures for the year 1921 show an increase of 37.4 per cent. for 
the Sunday schools, compared with an increase in church-member- 
ship of 64.0 per cent. In brief, Sunday-school membership has been 
decidedly slower in its growth than church-membership. 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL GROWTH 


In almost all cases the individual church and its Sunday school 
have kept pace in growth. A single church of the four denomina- 
tions (Swedish Congregational) showed a Sunday-school growth 
more rapid than that of the church. Generally, the ups and downs 
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of church-membership in the three-year periods, were reflected in 
detail by Sunday-school enrollment. There is a clear correspondence 
in this respect in twenty-one out of twenty-seven Sunday schools re- 
porting, while only five represent a periodicity and a degree of 
growth not corresponding to that of church-membership." 


INCREASE IN 
S.S. ENROLLMENT 





Cuarr XII 


Net gain in number of Sunday-school 
pupils by major denominations. 
a 


Such close correspondence is probably only natural in the 
churches of well-established denominations, most of which are old. 
With such churches, the Sunday school is closely assimilated to the 
total life of the institution and has no broadly independent field of 
influence. 

11 Three of these five are churches that have since gone out of existence. This 
probably indicates that different departments of the church show varying degrees of de- 
cline and dissolution. A church does not go to pieces “all at once and nothing first”; 


and in these cases the funeral march of the Sunday school had a different tempo from 
that of the church, 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL GAINS 


When one considers that the churches of the four denomina- 
tions average twice as large as they were twenty years ago, that 
they have been helped in their average growth by frequent amalga- 
mations of the less and less successful, and that the Sunday schools 
have followed closely the course of church development (though 
gaining more slowly), one is prepared to expect large numerical 
increases or decreases such as are shown in Appendix Table E. 

While no mere comparison of magnitudes can be as significant 
as the measurement of the rate and continuity of growth as well as 
its amount, this table shows that the Sunday schools of the four 
denominations are much larger than they used to be, and that their 
successes as well as their failures concern large numbers of children 
and youth. It also makes clear that the slow rate of net growth is 
in large part directly owing to the fact that in both decades there 
were more churches losing Sunday-school pupils than there were 
losing members, and that the average losses of pupils were much 
greater. 


GROWTH BY DENOMINATIONS 


The four denominations had an average of 8,070 pupils in 1899- 
1901, which they increased to 11,090 in 1920, a gain of 3,020. Table 
XV shows their respective shares in this total gain. 


TABLE XV —INCREASE IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT OF 
FOUR MAJOR DENOMINATIONS, 1899 TO 1921 


Per Cent. Increase 


Denomination Net Gain 1899 to 1921 
Methodist? Epistopal iva. seecaaak cee oes ree 1,225 51 
Congtevational.s. Seseetcat eee ei ee 910 27 
DADESt Rains sietcn 5 oo oo ee PTE Ee, Rene 547 27 
Protestant Hpiscopal + aessouk poses Sd caneis 339 72 


Although belonging to a smaller denomination, the Methodist 
Sunday schools have made greater gains, both absolute and relative, 
than the Baptist and Congregational, while the Protestant Episcopal 
with the smallest Sunday schools of all has had the largest per- 
centage of increase. 


RATIO OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TO CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


It has already been demonstrated that the Sunday-school growth 
for the four major denominations is slower than the growth of 
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church-membership. This means that the ratio of Sunday-school 
pupils to church-members is smaller than it was twenty-three years 
ago. It has declined from 88 per cent. in 1899-1901 to 81 per cent. 
in 1917-1919, or to 73 per cent. measured by the single year 1921. 
The movement of this declining ratio by three-year periods is shown 
in Table XVI. 


’ SUNDAY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT ‘ 
IN PER CENT OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
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Cuart XIII 


The Sunday school not growing as fast 
as the church. 


TABLE XVI—RATIO OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT TO 
CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP FOR FOUR MAJOR DENOMINA- 
TIONS BY PERIODS, 1899 TO 1921 


Prot- 
Congre- Methodist _ estant 

Period Total Baptist  gational Episcopal Episcopal 
% % Jo %o 0 
HROOLOLA crises sities wicle cimcore e's 88 99 91 99 39 
OG 2 =O eee ce ae shenkee aeaisis 84 101 78 105 44 
TODS SUVA oa GSR re Neier ee cas 79 92 76 100 43 
GUS oUO RE ts ceteris eaciee a 84 104 igi 99 50 
AON ee ee ates Ba SS wee aes 85 99 75 117 44 
POTATO ae enc Pach Eee os 88 91 88 110 45 
WON ATO ee cates 9 sioleis out e 81 79 78 110 44 
SAD erate Se ta sincleve sie s's as 75 80 66 100 49 
ROD moras ci thee seo ois aechers 73 70 71 99 42 


Only the Protestant Episcopal Sunday schools, by reason of 
their great ratio of gain, escape the downward tendency of the Sun- 
day schools relative to the church. The Methodist Episcopal Sunday 
schools held their ground. The entire decline thus falls to the Bap- 
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tist and Congregational Sunday schools, the former registering a 
decline of about 20 per cent., and the latter a decline of 15 per cent. 

Examination of the records of the individual churches shows 
that in the main the denominational tendencies shown above were 
general, rather than confined to a few churches only. Thus, the 
fact that five Methodist churches had more than average Sunday- 
school growth explains why the denomination stands first in this 
respect. The most extreme Congregational decline is that of Faith 


GROWTH OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


‘CONGREGATIONAL ee METHODIST EPISCOPAL 





CuHart XIV 


The church generally larger than the 
Sunday school. 


Church whose Sunday school, in relation to church-membership, 
was much larger twenty years ago, when it was a young church, 
than it is to-day. 

The relative standing of the churches of the major denomina- 
tions in ratio of Sunday-school enrollment to church-membership 
for the period as a whole is shown in Table XVII. 

As already indicated the churches that rank high or low for the 
period as a whole have almost uniformly shown the same tendency 
continuously. It will be noted that Methodist churches comprise 
five of the twelve in the upper half of the scale, and that there are 
five Congregational and four Baptist churches among the twelve in 
the lower half. This explains the denominational ranking as shown 
above. 
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TABLE XVII—RANK OF CHURCHES BY RATIO OF SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENT TO CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP, 1899 





TO 1921 
Church Rank 
mee Cy Wee COMUNE FSPISEODAL soc.) «Fiesseoss ddd Sons trey a wee nee ae be lee 1 
Peeimatne) GONZTCRANONAD soa S ous cccuoss wave dv altatanbeseoenacwieees ze 
ATMA UNITES ATIEES ENS cinie salads cnc Chole: dein cone at ah NO ns ihe charg ais ey 3 
Die ames  VetnoGist EPISCOPAL sc vic cans 4s os he SOLER eee eee 4 
erate elec si WONSLePAtlOn al  sacc asa cousins sabe ae ee eee 5 
Baer etn POUCH GAL or. oS oo i by ne canbe Ava raced <pinihi eck 6 
mSbULY Weinst WMethodist” episcopal: oc. eo scceclec nce cee ee Docewe teens 7 
Neate Va UCL OCISt MU DISCO PAL cre des w'e Sia (aSinias Salus de en ee Oona cat 8 
Piatt Me Moura iloiia le’. .ia.s ch Sisraishnaicie)alsinosaiois oss Ss, Maas MOORE, Mee 9 
PEAT KOR CONPLOSAMONAL yrs ore ceeiels cect ec osteo ee fo Sade oma o anaes 10 
PO pem CONE repatiOnalss xmiind tow eles vd RO UAL Rad Roe nae ey lee 11 
iver sGoneree ational ck sux. s Waseem. Sales sa cid eek ea Rt eae eee 12 
MED ECUTSIECOL aA DUIS E. ate orc ret uaie Se nerage seb ston Gia tata wen cigs Slo ne 13 
Petts UME APUISE Merc eis ar hcattcc ta cieraie ce aint Prak oh ro ow dae Ve eee cue eee ies 14 
SPALeMOLLOeE Ma DIiSt yates sacnells Soke lee arc Rew aa hoo as Ie Sea ee eee 15 
by Net tO GISt: EOpISCOPals 1.4005 s.sicise cia arects isidahe Gales a kca-ceWicve poe eae 16 
PRO ONIS CONS LCOANONAl oie Secs eie.g halen en occ ne disks ag tichinae ab ao mee 17 
Ea SUNOONMT EP ATOHAN NO Gere. co oe eee ashe Os nedesle gee ene ne s.v kita eros bee 18 
Swedish Evan. Mission Congregational 19 
PLE SATS GEO PISCOPA Ls ccte sce Biewwdlereas cuts crotsiniereedaja-e-sitranalotsart mvnccliartys Wyte etre 20 
SESE CHC BSE aN CS oa te ama St a I a i eae yA | 
North Congregational 22 
St. Peter’s Episcopal 23 
South Congregational 24 


DECLINE OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


The real test of the Sunday schools is not the number of pupils 
on the rolls but the number who attend. Only the Baptist and 
Methodist churches publish reports on this item. These two de- 
nominations agree in having experienced, during two decades, a 
sharp and substantially equal rate of decline in average Sunday- 
school attendance relative to enrollment. The Baptist Sunday 
schools declined from 64 per cent. in 1899 to 43 per cent. in 1916 
(at which time published reports discontinued this item), while the 
Methodists declined from 64 per cent. in 1899 to 44 per cent. in 
1920. These figures refer to pupils alone.” The Baptist Sunday 
schools report a similar decline in attendance of officers and teach- 
ers, which went from 82 per cent. in 1899 to 61 per cent. in 1916. 

Tracing the decline more in detail, one finds that it has been 
going on in virtually every Baptist church since 1900, but that it 
did not set in with the Methodist churches, except with Trinity, until 
after 1910, though all show the same tendency after that date. 

Te Rea ig ge phate Gil (eee te Ve i Meet ghee yi 
ments have increased in relative numbers during the last twenty years and that the 


decline in regular attendance would not be so definite if comparison throughout the 
period were limited to pupils of identical ages. 
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The relatively slow growth of the Sunday school, the number of 
churches with absolutely decreasing enrollments, and the sharp de- 
cline in ratio of attendance to enrollment, so far as the data go, are 
ominous tendencies that seem to demonstrate a decisive loss of 
Sunday-school influence as measured by numbers. 


Financial Growth 


The average annual per capita expenditures of the churches of 
the four major denominations for both current operation and benevo- 
lences from 1899 to 1921 are given in detail in Appendix Tables F 
and G. 

The task of the survey in presenting these figures has been more 
than that of mere transcription and combination. Denominations 
use different forms of recording financial records, and employ vary- 
ing terminology. This has involved interpretation; and it is im- 
possible to be absolutely certain that strictly identical items are in- 
cluded in the denominational total presented. Financial compari- 
sons among denominations or among churches, are therefore some- 
what less reliable than comparisons of other quantitative data. 


CURRENT EXPENSES 


The average current expenses of the four major denominations 
for 1917-1919 were $201,260, which was $94,131 more than from 
1899 to 1901—an increase of over 80 per cent. To carry the ac- 
counting on to 1921, there was a further increase of $60,107, mak- 
ing a total increase of 123 per cent. over 1899-1901. 

The figures for the four denominations are shown in Table 
XVIII. Current expenditures include both the cost of current 
church operation and the expenditures on property accounts. 


TABLE XVIII— CURRENT EXPENSES OF FOUR MAJOR DE- 
NOMINATIONS BY PERIODS, 1899 TO 1921 


1899-01 1908-10 1917-19 1921 
= d =D sd =d 
Denomination Te ay S Iu ce S = x Bs uN as 
Bantistunc, . cals $23,960 $12. o $27,413 $11.33 $35. 733 $12.30 $52,527 $14.49 


Congregational. 58,837 15.07 69,493 14.24 92,887 15.75 113,084 18.00 
Methodist 


PIS os ose 16,776 7.94 24,961 10.12 34,391 10.89 52,424 15.65 
Protestant 
BIS: Wie os sds 17,556 14.39 41,544 22.34 38,229 14.64 43,332 22.45 











——— 


MORAL EGC a0» « $117,129 $12.72 $163,411 $14.55 $201,260 $14.61 $261,367 $17.28 
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The average per capita increases in curtent expenses for the 
same denominations and period are given in Table XIX. 


TABLE XIX—INCREASE IN PER CAPITA CURRENT EXPENSES 
OF FOUR MAJOR DENOMINATIONS SINCE 1899-1901 


Increase from 1899-01 


Denomination to 1917-19 to 1921 
Ere ee eee a S 320 $2.42 
onetegationaly Asc). rhs. Bhi le 68 2.93 
Methodist: Episcopal .:......0.....000.00s 2.95 7.71 
erotestane, FapiscOpal oc is. ssccascseces os 25 8.06 


The Congregational denomination led in 1899-1901 both in total 
and in per capita expenditures. It made 58 per cent. gains in total 
expenditures for the decade following, but stood practically still in 
per capita expenditures, increasing only sixty-eight cents per mem- 
ber for the period. It ended the period standing first on both counts 
in 1917-1919, but had slipped to second place in per capita expendi- 
tures in 1921. 

The Baptist churches began the period second in total and third 
in per capita expenditures. They made a 49 per cent. increase dur- 
ing the period—a gain which had to be spread over a considerably 
larger number of churches, while the Congregational denomination 
had reduced the number of its churches. The average Baptist per 
capita expenditures were almost stationary for two decades; and 
the denomination finished third (but almost tying the Methodist 
Episcopal churches) in total expenditures, and third in average per 
capita expenditures, in 1917-1919, dropping back to the fourth place 
in per capita expenditures for 1921. 

The Methodist Episcopal denomination started lowest in both 
absolute and per capita expenditures. During the two decades it 
make a 105 per cent. increase in total expenditures and increased its 
per capita expenditures by $2.95, or 37 per cent. It still stood 
fourth, however, both in absolute and per capita expenditures in 
1917-1919, but raised itself to the third place on both counts in 
1921, its per capita expenditures having virtually doubled. As pre- 
viously noted, current expense reports include both the cost of cur- 
rent church operation and also expenditures on property account. 
This latter factor enters into the showing of all the denominations, 
but is particularly influential in determining the Methodist Episcopal 
increase in 1921. 

The Protestant Episcopal churches stood third in total expendi- 
tures and second in per capita expenditures at the beginning of the 
period. By 1917-1919, they had made the phenomenal increase of 
118 per cent. in total expenditures, though the per capita rate was 
practically the same. At this time they were second on both counts ; 
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but in 1921 had fallen to the fourth place in absolute expenditures, 
while rising to the first place in reported per capita expenditures. 


THE DECREASED VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


It is generally accepted that the dollar of 1900 was worth at least 
twice as much as the dollar of 1921.14 Any church that is not spend- 
ing at least two dollars where it spent one in 1900 is, therefore, not 
keeping up financially. On the basis of converted values, the de- 
nominational ranking is shown in Table XX. 


TABLE XX—INCREASE OR DECREASE IN PURCHASING 
POWER OF AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURES OF FOUR 
MAJOR DENOMINATIONS, 1899 TO 1921 


Value of 
1921 Per Cent. 
Expenditures Increase or 
in Equivalent Decrease in 


Average Annual of 1899-01 Real Value 

Expenditures Purchasing from 1899-01 
Rank Denomination 1899-01 1921 Power to 1921 
1 Congregational .... $58,887 $113,084 $56,542 4 
2 Baptist aot avn s/s 23,960 52,527 26,263 10 
3 Protestant Episcopal 17,566 52,424 26,212 48 
4 Methodist Episcopal 16,776 43,322 21,666 29 
TOA cas oisissacdar svete intece $117,129 $261,367 $130,683 12 


Combining the data for the four denominations shows an increase 
to 1921 of 12 per cent. on converted values. In other words, the 
major Protestant faiths have just a little more than kept up finan- 
cially, with the exception of the Congregational denomination which 
shows a slight slump. 


PURCHASING POWER OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


It is interesting to note that the major denominations, which in 
1917-19 were able to buy 14 per cent. less of service with their com- 
bined current gifts than they could buy twenty years earlier, had 
50 per cent. more members at the later period. 

By 1921 the same denominations could buy 12 per cent. more 
of service, as Table XX shows; but they then had 64 per cent. more 


13 This larger per capita increase was due largely to the fact that Christ Church, 
which represents 66 per cent. of the total Episcopalian membership, erased 886 names 
from its rolls during this year. This amounted to a reduction of 32 per cent. of the 
total denomination. These names largely represented lapsed members, so that the 
nominal per capita expenditure went up without any actual proportionate increase. 

14 The survey presents no formal calculation_on this point. Authorities differ, though 
agreeing that the ratio approximates $2.50. Dr. Gladden W. Baker, field statistician 
of the survey, believed that the ratio of $2.66 was justified for Springfield. Using the 
popular conception of the present fifty-cent dollar is therefore very conservative. 
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members. Nominal per capita contributions toward current sup- 
port remained virtually stationary for twenty years in three of the 
four denominations. This, of course, means that the average con- 
tributions of their members were buying significantly less in church 
support than they had bought two decades earlier. In order that 
the total contribution for current support might increase even 12 
per cent. in purchasing power (as it had in 1921), it was necessary 


_ to increase the average contribution of individual members from 


$12.72 to $17.28, an increase of about one-fourth. But membership 
meanwhile had increased nearly two-thirds. If the contributions of 
the average member had gone up as much as the cost of living, he 
would have been paying $25.44 instead of $17.28, and would then 
have been contributing exactly the same percentage of his income 
as he contributed in 1899-1901, provided his income varied exactly 
with the cost of living. 

But did the income of the Protestant member go up with the 
cost of living during the two decades in question? If not, how 
much did it go up? The Survey has no means of telling. It is a 


_ matter of general knowledge that wages and profits advance faster 


than salaries, or than incomes from prior investments; but how far 
these various factors entered into the income of the Protestant 
group was beyond any means of investigating. 

Later evidence ?® shows that the Protestant group is undoubtedly 
above the average of the Springfield population in its economic 
status. Assuming roughly that the average income of 1917-19 may 
have been twice that of 1899-1901, and knowing that there were 50 
per cent. more members and that all of them together were not con- 
tributing as much in purchasing power to church support as they 
had been contributing twenty years earlier, one necessarily concludes 
that the average member was giving a much smaller percentage of 
his income to church support. Even with the increase of current 
gifts in 1921, the 15,125 members of that year still lagged behind 
their predecessors in generosity. 

Summarizing the financial data in terms of the total purchasing 
power of contributions to current support, one must record that 
Protestantism has gained little since 1899; and that measured by 
the proportion of the average member’s income shared with the 
church, it has probably fallen back. 


CURRENT FINANCES OF INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES 


The churches of the four denominations that have existed 
throughout the twenty-three years covered by this study, are ranked 
15 See Chapter IX. 
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in Table XXI according to the increase of current budgets in 1908- 
1910, 1917-1919, and in 1921 respectively, with the budgets of 1899- 
1901 as the bases of comparison. It enables one to see how much 
of the gain of any given church was made within the first decade 
and also how nearly the church came to doubling this gain by 1917- 
1919, and by 1921. 
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TABLE XXI—INCREASE OR DECREASE OF CURRENT EX- 


PENDITURES BY INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES SINCE 1899-1901 


1899-01 1899-01 1899-01 
to to to 

1908-10 1917-19 , 1921 
Church Jo Church Jo Church % 
Emmanuel Cong. . 410 Swedish Evan. Third Baptist .... 685 
St-Peter’s: Pick. e157 Miss. Cong. .... 304 ‘Trinity M. E. .... 413 
Swedish Evan. Third Baptist .... 287 . St John’s Cong). :1355 
Miss. Cong. «....5 106: | “St. oPeter’s PE 2200" Faith Cone. i.e 341 
Ghrist (Pa HAs 2. 10M Se Faith Cong. ore: 163 St. James M. E. .. 305 

Park Memorial DrinityeMOE. 22.9162) ePark Memorial 
Baptist yee: 92 Emmanuel Cong. . 157 Baptist <6 3nee 280 
Wesley M. E. .... 86 Wesley M. E..... 155 Emmanuel Cong. . 254 
St. James M. FE... 65 St. James M. E. .. 1388 Wesley M. E. .... 233 

Alatipia ge bpd ee oh eam ery de Memorial Swedish Evan. 
Third Baptist +... 63 Baptist2ceceie. 132 Miss Cong. .... 230 
Swedish Baptist .. 59 St. John’s Cong. . 99 St. Peter’s P. E. . 200 
Carew St. Baptist 47 Evangelical Cong. 86 South Cong. ..... 155 
St. John’s Cong. . 44 Swedish Baptist .. 85 Evangelical Cong. 103 
Asbury First M. E. 41 First Cong. ...... 6774 Christal. ene 95 
Hope Cong. ...... 34 Carew St. Baptist 65 Asbury First M. E. | 86 
SouthCongiss <...: 1359 Christ -Pe Bock aie 64 Carew St. Baptist 81 
Faith Congo. snc BP a ope (Cone ae cneae 26 =. -BirstsGonee ees 78 
Parkes Congy. o0.cn- 2 Asbury First M. E. 24 Swedish Baptist .. 51 
Evangelical Cong. -3 North Cong. ..... 20% *yHopeCongn.ceee 36 
Burst Gone. ss. lets = Dee SOULS CONT ens yas 18.4 Graces Me Begs 26 
North Cong. ..... -14 Liberty M. E..... 14 North Cong. ..... 25 
Grace MOBS. 4s. -15 Grace M. E. ..... =4 °. Park Congi’..5 32. 19 
Liberty M. E. .... -78 Park Cong. ...... -9 Liberty M. E. .... -15 


To repeat a point previously made—churches that have not at 
least doubled their finances are not sustaining themselves as well as 
they were in 1900, assuming an identical volume of work.?® Only 
nine among twenty-two had done so up to 1917-19, and twelve of 
the twenty-two up to 1921. 

It is evident from this that a large number of churches have not 
kept up the cost of current operation; also that some are far in 
advance of their 1900 financial standing measured either by dollars 
or by real value. 

16 Of course the volume of work of the several churches is not stationary, since their 
memberships have increased. But no unit of service has yet been developed with which 
to compare finances, The survey is unable to judge how much more work, if any, is 
entailed by a larger church-membership. Probably like per capita expenses, it does not 
increase much faster than the number of workers additional membership brings, if it 


increases as fast. It is even likely that a larger church is more economical than a smaller 
one in the time demanded for a fixed amount of work, 


# 
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Classifying somewhat loosely on the basis of previous studies 
of rates of growth and decline, it appears that all denominations 
show groups of churches with somewhat similar financial trends. 
They fall into five classes, three major and two minor. First, there 
are young and successful churches, rapidly increasing their financial 
strength, and thus keeping up, or more than keeping up, with the 
situation. Examples are Park Memorial Baptist, Chase Memorial 
Baptist, St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal, St. James Methodist Epis- 
copal and Faith Congregational. Second, old and declining churches, 
or churches that have suffered adverse changes and which are keep- 
ing on at about the same nominal financial level, have actually suf- 
fered a sharp decline owing to the decreased value of the dollar. 
Examples are State Street Baptist and Grace Methodist Episcopal 
churches (which have now merged with other churches), also North 
and Park Congregational churches. Third, well-established, suc- 
cessful churches whose increased expenditures have substantially 
kept up with the additional cost of operation. Examples are Christ 
Protestant Episcopal and Asbury Methodist Episcopal churches. 
_ Fourth, a few churches founded at the beginning of the period 

have not made genuine financial gains. The Swedish Baptist Church 
illustrates this tendency, which is in conflict with the general tend- 
ency of young institutions to show a large percentage increase if 
they are at all successful. 

Finally, a few churches have radically improved their standards 
of operation so that, even relative to the purchasing power of money, 
they reflect significant improvement. The most outstanding exam- 
ples are Wesley and Trinity Methodist Episcopal and South Con- 
gregational churches, as measured by 1921 expenditures. 


FINANCES OF AMALGAMATED CHURCHES 


It is interesting to note what happens in cases where two or more 
churches unite. The First Baptist Church, for example, is spending 
50 per cent. less, measured in dollars, than was being spent in 1900 
by its three component churches, the First, the Highland, and the 
State Street Baptist. This represents the type of combination that 
saves money. ‘The current expenses of South Congregational 
Church, on the contrary, are considerably larger than the combined 
budgets of South and Olivet churches before amalgamation. 

Considering the period as a whole, these important facts are 
apparent: (1) that the major Protestant denominations have made 
little increase, measured in dollars, in average cost of current church 
operation to the individual member; (2) that, nevertheless, they 
have a little more than made up for the decline in the purchasing 
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power of the dollar by greatly increasing the average size of their 
operating units. The average church now has twice as large a body 
of supporters as formerly. Churches with the larger body of sup- 
porters can thus pay the two dollars for one necessary to maintain 
the financial level without any substantial increase in the average 
individual contribution of members. (3) Many individual churches 
have failed to keep up with the increased cost of operation.*” 


Benevolence 


On the face of the returns, the four major denominations were 
giving less to benevolences in 1917-1919 than they were giving 
twenty years before. Both local religious leaders, and those respon- 
sible for national denominational statistics, explain this by saying 
that certain items, such as endowments to non-denominational col- 
leges made by wealthy individuals, were previously included in 
benevolences credited to certain churches, and that they are not so 
credited now. The figures as reported, consequently, are not on 
identical items, and do not show actual trends. This discrepancy 
appears to pertain chiefly to the decade 1899-1901 to 1908-10, but 
not to the subsequent period. Benevolence comparisons in Table 
XXII and in following paragraphs begin, therefore, with 1908-10. 


TABLE XXII—BENEVOLENCES OF FOUR MAJOR DENOMINA- 
TIONS BY PERIODS, 1908 TO 1921 








1908-10 1917-19 1921 
Annual Per Annual Per Annual Per 
Denomination Average Capita Average Capita Average Capita 
Baptists s0.3 ss coed $4,107 $1.69 $9,753 $3.36 $20,306 $5.51 
Congregational ... 13,426 215 15,490 2.63 37,178 5.92 
Methodist Epis. .. 5,187 2.10 9,176 2.90 26,673 7.96 
Protestant Epis. .. 6,588 Bohs) 6,288 2.41 8,634 4.48 
Potala Saas $29,308 $2.61 $40,707 $2.96 $92,791 $6.13 


Table XXIII shows the amount of increase both total and per 
capita, and the percentage of increase for the four major denomina- 
tions. 

The Congregational denomination ranked first in 1908-10 in total 
giving and second in per capita giving. It declined slightly in per 
capita giving up to 1919 and stood second in per capita giving and 
third in rate of increase in 1921. 

The Methodist Episcopal denomination started third both in 
total and in per capita benevolence and gained 77 per cent. up to 
1917-1919 though without striking per capita increase. It ended in 


17 For current finances of individual churches in greater detail, see Appendix Table 
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1921 second in total and first by a wide margin in per capita 
benevolence, registering the extreme increase of 414 per cent. over 
1908-10. 


TABLE XXIII—INCREASE OF BENEVOLENCES OF FOUR 
MAJOR DENOMINATIONS SINCE 1908-1910 


Increase from 1908-10 Increase from 1908-10 
to 1917-19 to 1921 
iy Per Per Per Per 
Denomination Amount Cent. Capita Amount Cent. Capita 
Bapbists:. so esis. sve $5,646 140 $1.67 $16,199 392 $3.99 
Congregational ... 2,064 15 48 23,752 177 3.17 
Methodist Epis. .. 3,987 7d. £0 21,486 414 5.86 
Protestant Epis. .. -300 -5 -1.14 2,046 31 93 


The Baptist denomination began fourth on both counts and 
doubled its per capita gifts up to 1917-19. It increased its total 
benevolence 392 per cent. up to 1921, ending third both in total and 
per capita benevolence. 

The Protestant Episcopal church began fourth in total benevo- 
lence but first in per capita giving. It showed a slight total 
loss and a large per capita loss up to 1917-19. It increased its gifts 
more than 30 per cent. for the total period but still ranked fourth 
on both counts in 1921. 

In 1917-1919, the four major denominations had increased their 
benevolences 38 per cent. over those of 1908-10; but by 1921 the 
increase had become 216 per cent. Applying loosely the formula 
that there must have been an increase of at least 100 per cent. in 
the number of dollars contributed, to make up for the depreciated 
value of the dollar, it appears that the combined benevolences of 
1917-19 would not buy so much in missionary service as they would 
in 1908-10, only the Baptist contributions for this period having 
more than kept up in purchasing power. The combined increase for 
-1921 over 1908-10 meant a doubling or more of actual values, with 
only the Protestant Episcopal churches failing to register a substan- 
tial gain in actual purchasing power of benevolences. 


EFFECT OF DENOMINATIONAL DRIVES 


The striking gains in benevolence, both absolute and relative, as 
shown in 1921 over the average for 1917-19 registers the success of 
simultaneous efforts to increase benevolence made by nearly all the 
large denominations during the World War and subsequently in 
connection with the Interchurch World Movement. As in the 
country at large, these efforts have been relatively more successful 
in the Methodist Episcopal churches. All the major denominations, 
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however, have shared in good measure. On the other hand, all 
these efforts are seriously influenced by financial uncertainties, and 
it is not yet ascertained whether the position attained can be held, 
or whether the denominations will rise to a permanently higher 
per capita level. The figures for the single year 1921 on this point 
are peculiarly questionable as a basis for the interpretation of estab- 
lished tendencies. 


RATIO OF BENEVOLENCES TO CURRENT EXPENSES 


The ratios of benevolences to current expenses shown for the 
four major denominations in Table XXIV, also indicate the rank 
of the denominations in percentage increase of benevolences rela- 
tive to current expenses for 1917-19 over 1899-1901, and for the 
period 1917-19 and the single year 1921 respectively. 


TABLE XXIV—RATIO OF BENEVOLENCES TO CURRENT EX- 
PENDITURES FOR FOUR MAJOR DENOMINATIONS, 1908 


TO 1921 
1908-10 1917-19 1921 
Denomination Per Cent. Rank Per Cent. Rank Per Cent. Rank 
Baptist see cs ea ave tee 15 4 27 1 39 2 
Congregational ........ 16 25 17 3 33 3 
Methodist Epis. ....... 21 1 27 2 51 1 
Protestant Epis. ....... 16 Paks 16 4 20 4 
otal ccth Hea xk 18 20 35 


Total benevolence constituted a slightly larger proportion of total 
expenditures in 1917-19 than it did in 1908-1910; but the Baptist 
and Methodist Episcopal denominations are chiefly responsible for 
this, the Congregational and Protestant Episcopal showing little or 
no increase. It is probable that a smaller proportion of total ex- 
penditures was going to benevolence in 1917-19 than twenty years 
before. The high rate of increase to 1921 is, of course, a reflection 
of the increased benevolence of all denominations discussed in the 
last paragraph. If this gain holds, the Springfield churches of the 
major denominations are to be thought of as giving about one-third 
of their total contributions to benevolence and two-thirds to current 
expenditures.*® 


Investment in Church Buildings and Property 


For the period between 1899 and 1921, the four major denomina- 
tions show increased property values of 82 per cent. Individual 
churches, with a single exception, report more valuable property 


18 For benevolences of individual churches in greater detail, see Appendix Table G. 
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now than at the former date. The exception is a church whose 
neighborhood has changed for the worse. About 25 per cent. of 
the total increase appears to consist of the initial value of new build- 
ings and radical improvements, leaving 75 per cent. chargeable to 
appreciation in property values. 

The following table gives the average and median values of in- 
dividual church properties and their range of values by denomina- 
tions for the period 1899-01 and for the year 1921. 


TABLE XXV—INVESTMENT IN CHURCH PROPERTY OF FOUR 
MAJOR DENOMINATIONS, 1899-01 AND 1921 


Total Investment Per Capita Investment 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Denomination 1899-01 1921 Increase 1899-01 1921 Increase 
Baptiste: sect coe $278,000 $454,000 63 $140 $125 -11 
Congregational .... 681,000 1,172,500 72 157 187 19 
Methodist Epis. ... 225,150 541,500 141 107 162 51 
Protestant Epis. ... 140,737 422,650 200 115 219 90 
AL Ota OG. one $1,424,887 $2,590,650 82 $147 $171 16 


Three denominations have increased their per capita investment 
in property in twenty years, while one, the Baptist, has decreased 
it. This denomination alone has grown in membership faster than 
it has in property. The average investment in property for the four 
denominations is now $171 a member. 


TABLE XXVI— VALUE OF CHURCH PROPERTY OF FOUR 
MAJOR DENOMINATIONS, 1899-01 AND 1921 


Median Value Range of Values 
Denomination 1899-01 1921 1899-01 1921 
Waptiot saci aeis seat $41,839 $22,500  $11,333to $98,000 $1,500 to $310,000 
Congregational .... 11,500 52,500 4,000 to 200,000  20,000to 450,000 


Methodist Episcopal 50,000 60,000 2,000to 60,000  5,000to 287,000 
Protestant Episcopal 70,369 107,500 15,070 to 125,667  60,250to 254,900 


ML Oftallime sore t ait < s8 $30,000 $47,000 $2,000 to $200,000 $5,000 to $450,000 








PROTESTANT CHURCH PLANT 


The median value of the churches of the four major denomina- 
tions increased 57 per cent. between 1899-1901 and 1921. The most 
expensive church of the former date was worth $200,000, of the 
latter, $450,000—which helps to explain the large gain in average 
value. 

The widening range and general increase of investment in church 
property relative to church-membership is shown in Table XXVII. 
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As has already been pointed out the values ascribed to 
the collective buildings and plants for 1921 are for a set of 
churches that changed in number (as a net result of the death or 
amalgamation of old churches and the birth of new ones). This 
partly explains the cases of those denominations whose average and 
median values have changed and the range of whose values seem 
out of harmony with the average. Thus, for example, the Congre- 
gational denomination has disposed of the French and Eastern 
Avenue churches, small enterprises whose relatively poor buildings 
helped to hold the median value of this denomination down to the 
lowest place. This change has also helped to bring the low limit 
of Congregational property up from $4,000 to $20,000. 


TABLE XXVII— PER CAPITA INVESTMENT IN CHURCH PROP- 
ERTY OF FOUR MAJOR DENOMINATIONS, 1899-01 AND 1921 


Median Per Capita Range of Per Capita 
Investment Investments 
Denomination 1899-01 1921 1899-01 
Baptist oe ew skans os ees $110 $91 $61 to $284 $5 to $197 
Congregational ..);....... 90 187 38 to 371 77 to 407 
Methodist Epis..is.. .25<. 91 118 19 to 195 43 to 325 
Protestant Epis. ......... 102 194 81 to 122 171 to 249 
POtaL: iene aie a catecas $97 $121 $19 to $371 $5 to $407 


The Baptist denomination meanwhile has taken on certain small 
new church buildings, including several for Negroes, whose cheap 
plants make the Baptist property value less per capita than it was 
twenty-three years ago. Apart from investment in new buildings, 
the rate of increase in property values registers chiefly in apprecia- 
tion of land values. The value of land is not reported separately 
in denominational accounting but according to the assessor’s books 
it constitutes about 50 per cent. of the total value of Protestant 
church property in recent years. It is obvious that a denomination 
that has several centrally located churches with property of high 
strategic value, will have gained faster in average values than one 
that has not. With respect to such centrally located churches, it is 
to be noted that they may be without any better working facilities, 
and indeed may be less desirably located, owing to environmental 
change for the worse while showing at the same time a high rate 
of gain in property values, and consequently in per capita invest- 
ment in property. They reap that upon which they have spent no 
labor, benefiting by the growth of the city and the consequent un- 
earned increment in land values. Such considerations make statis- 
tics of increased property value of slight practical importance in 
denominational comparisons. 
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It is therefore more to the point to consider the actual additions 
and improvements in church plants during the two decades. Even 
here comparisons of buildings erected at different periods have little 
significance, since the value of the dollar has fluctuated so greatly. 
Summarizing, the following improvements are to be noted: (1) 
Five substantial buildings of high architectural merit, churchly char- 
acteristics and somewhat modern equipment, have been added to the 
total Protestant plants, namely, Faith, St. John’s Congregational, 
Liberty Methodist Episcopal, All Saints and St. Peter’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church. (2) Several inexpensive buildings of chapel-like 
characteristics typical of previous Springfield churches belonging to 
the smaller congregations, have been provided. The more important 
are the buildings of Chase Memorial, Auburndale, and Mt. Calvary 
Baptist churches. None of these buildings is to be regarded as 
permanently adequate. (3) One large central church, the South 
Congregational, has had extensive interior remodelling. (4) The 
Park Memorial Baptist Church on the South Side has erected a 
modern Parish House. 

Finally, going beyond any previous property investment both in 
plant architecture and ultimate cost, is the new plant of Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church now under erection.’® 


Church Tendencies of Twenty Years 


While the changes described in the second chapter have been 
going on, constituting Springfield the “new city,” how has it gone 
with the churches? Summarizing the evidence of the present chap- 
ter, one gets a story something like the following: 

For the major Protestant denominations few new churches have 
been organized. There have been numerous lapses and amalgama- 
tions, the churches being concerned primarily with the church 
strategy of consolidating positions already held rather than with 
expansion. The average size of the church has doubled and the 
tendency to increasing gains as well as to increasing losses has 
developed. In other words, the sifting process is still under way 
whereby the successful and the unsuccessful institutions show di- 
verging tendencies. 

The total membership growth for the major denominations has 

19 The reader is forewarned that the current financial data presented in this chapter 
do not exactly agree with data secured directly from the churches in the spring of 1922. 
The former, secured as they were from published official sources as of 1921, are actually 
for the twelve months of ecclesiastical accounting most nearly coincident with, but not 
necessarily identical with, the calendar year 1921. The latter data are for the twelve 
months period of accounting by the several local churches just preceding the Survey. In 
other words, the two sets of data do not cover exactly the same periods. Information 


‘ : 5 : seats 
received direct from the local churches is also more complete. It is not, however, directly 
available for comparison with that of previous years and decades as are the official 


records used in this chapter. 
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been relatively slow, though approximating that of pure native white 
population. During both decades, more than one-fourth of the 
churches showed absolute loss of members, and the churches as a 
whole showed an excessive ratio of losses to gains, namely, seven 
to ten. More members are received by letter than on confession, 
and one-third of those lost are lost without trace, lapsing from all 
known church connection. There are, however, relatively more 
male members than there were twenty years ago. 

Sunday-school growth has been considerably slower than church 
growth, and more churches have lost in Sunday-school enrollment 
than have lost in church-membership. While the denominations 
stood close together in most of the phenomena related to church- 
membership growth, they differed considerably in the tendencies of 
Sunday-school development. They show different rates of gain, 
and different rates in the declining ratios of Sunday-school mem- 
bership to church-membership. There is an apparent decline in 
Sunday-school attendance relative to membership; and all along the 
line there are surprising and distressing symptoms of the weakness 
of the Sunday school as an institution. 

A sharp divergence affecting all financial interpretations is found 
between the average figures for the three years 1917-19 (which is 
the last full period for financial accounting), and the single year 
1921 during which the survey was made. From either standpoint 
there have been large total financial gains but only slight per capita 
gains up to 1917-19. By doubling the average size of the church, 
it has been possible to double the financial resources measured in 
dollars, without calling upon the average individual member for a 
larger contribution. Relative to the purchasing power of money it 
is doubtful, however, whether the churches have much more than 
kept up to previous standards of expenditure. A smaller propor- 
tion of the probable income of members is being devoted to church 
work now than twenty years ago. 

Considerable denominational difference in financial tendencies 
appears, apparently showing a radical change in the rate of giving 
of Methodist Episcopal members. This perhaps implies a change in 
the economic status of that denomination as a whole. 

Benevolences show a large absolute increase and a larger per- 
centage increase than current expenses. Their increase up to 
1917-19 was not proportionate to the increased cost of operating 
missions and philanthropies, and represented a smaller percentage 
of income from the church constituency. The year 1921, however, 
reflects a very radical change in benevolences growing out of the 
pressure of nation-wide denominational drives. This, if main- 
tained, will bring the churches to a net advance in the level of 
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benevolences measured by the present purchasing power of money. 

For the minor Protestant denominations, the evidence on these 
points is fragmentary. In contrast with the major denominations, 
many new churches have been organized by them, and this period 
of institutional expansion was probably accompanied by a rapid 
rate of growth. There is no evidence of any general tendency 
operating in these churches; on the contrary, there are surprisingly 
great variations among the minor denominations, some gaining, 
some losing, so that their total absolute growth is small. 

Those representing older denominational movements and 
churches, doubtless reflect many of the tendencies shown by the 
major denominations. As a group, however, they show rather di- 


vergent tendencies which the survey lacked data for following in 
detail. 


Chapter IV 
THE PRESENT STATUS OF ORGANIZED RELIGION 


The second chapter brought down to date the story of Spring- 
field as a city of religious people whose institutions of religion con- 
stitute a constant and important element of community history. 
The third chapter showed in detail the outstanding tendencies of the 
major Protestant denominations during the latest epoch of the 
city’s life, which has been called the era of the new city. The study 
will now be broadened in two ways: (1) by taking into considera- 
tion all the faiths and minor religious organizations, and (2) by 
including studies of the composition and characteristics of the reli- 
gious population not covered by ordinary church records. This will 
make it possible to show relations of organized religion as a whole 
to the life of the city in the year 1921. 

The basis of this broader study is an extensive religious census. 
The Survey went directly from house to house in such a census, 
taking a sample of 20 per cent. of the adult population of the city 
and finding out at first hand about each person’s religious affiliations. 
This was supplemented by exhaustive field studies of all Protestant 
organizations and of several synagogues, and by information given 
by the Roman Catholic authorities.* 

In the attempt to discover the religious relationships of the total 
population, the use of these two divergent methods produced ap- 
parently divergent results. The man in the street and the woman 
in the home do not tell the same story about the present status of 
religion that one gets from contemporary church records, or from 
directly studying the church at work. Nearly every one in Spring- 
field professes allegiance to some sort of religion. But the churches 
cannot by any means include every one in the city when listing all 
the people that have any known connection with them or that are 
recognized as adhering to them in any practical degree. Although 
only a small fraction of 1 per cent. of the people of Springfield 
admitted that they were irreligious, fully one-third were unchurched. 

What is behind this difference? Here is the individual who 
asserts that he has a faith by which he can at least classify himself. 
Here is the church challenging him to show that his faith connects 


1 For a detailed account of the household canvass and the field ligi 
institutions, see Appendix IV. 0 Ald ey, ee 
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i him with his fellows in some tangible way before he can expect to 
_ be counted as of that faith. The discrepancy is between traditional 
or inherited preferences and prejudices on the one hand, and prac- 


tical church adherence on the other. Scarcely any one is without 


religious predilections. One’s traditional tendencies color one’s 


attitudes, though they may not greatly control one’s conduct. In 
an argument, a man knows which side to take, say the Catholic or 
the Protestant side, though no organized church of either faith knows 
anything about him. If the religious issue were to come up in poli- 
tics, his traditional tendencies would doubtless influence his vote. 
Whether or not religion of this sort has any theoretical or “saving” 
value, it has undeniable social significance. It is an actual basis of 
attraction or repulsion among groups of men, and actually operates 
as a social motive. 

Obviously, however, this is but a tenuous tie compared with that 
allegiance which leads one to choose, support, and join a particular 
church. Membership or definitely acknowledged adherence not only 
has more real religious power, but the fellowship of adherents is a 
closer social bond, than a fellowship based on simple historic adher- 
ence to religion. 

As an impartial investigation, the Survey was interested in both 


sorts of religious attachments, and presents what data it has for 


both. 


HISTORIC ANTECEDENTS VS. CURRENT ADHERENCE 


Table XXVIII distributes the population of Springfield accord- 
ing to traditional religious predilections and religious adherence. 


TABLE XXVIII— RELIGIOUS CLASSIFICATION OF SPRING- 
FIELD POPULATION, 1920 


By Historic Antecedents By Present Adherence 








Faith Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. 
Ronotestanttwccgtens oc aside eae 61,331 47.3 35,335 27.1 
Romat) Catholics. «svc. obs swe 58,214 44.9 45,000 34.8 
BIEN eG rh ce esc ah an ot 7,919 6.1 3,500 2.7 
MOEN Aes i aie r caw 1,500 1.2 1,200 0.9 
No religious connection ...... 650 0.5 44,579 34.5 

POT alee ste tne tows Ge vocss oe 129,614 100.0 129,614 100.0 


There is a striking contrast between the Catholic and the Prot- 
estant populations in that so much higher a proportion of the former 
is in active relations with the church, than of the latter. But the chief 
contrast is in the case of those who profess no active attachment 
to any faith. While, as previously indicated, scarcely any one in 
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Springfield is without a religious connection in the sense that he 
classifies himself as “belonging” to some faith, more than one-third 
of the people have no present connection with any church. More 
than 26,000 people are Protestants in the first sense—but not in the 
second. They acknowledge their Protestant antecedents, but are out 
of active church relationships. They are the Protestant un- 
churched.? 


HISTORIC FAITH 
VERSUS 
PRESENT CHURCH ADHERENCE 


ALL OTHER, _NO FAITH 


ROMA\ 
CATHOLIC 


HISTORIC PRESENT 
FAITH ADHERENCE 





Cuart XV 


Religious classification of Springfield 
population from the standpoints of 
(A) historic antecedents and (B) 
present active adherence. 


With respect to the proportion of the historic constituents who 
are present adherents, the several faiths show striking differences. 
Only 58 per cent. of the estimated Protestant population has trace- 
able connection with the Springfield churches; while 42 per cent. 
has no present connection. That is to say, about four Protestant 
constituents have no church connections for every six who have. 
In striking contrast, only two in the Catholic constituency are un- 
connected with the churches for every eight who are adherents. 
This difference may register a more faithful shepherding of the 
Catholic constituency, and is probably made possible by the geo- 
graphical parish organization which continuously makes every 
Catholic the exclusive responsibility of some particular church. It 
is still more likely that it reflects a different attitude of the church 


2In the following discussion, the terms ‘‘Protestant population,” ‘Protestant constitu- 
ency,” “Catholic population,” “Catholic constituency,” etc., will be used to indicate all 
those who classify themselves as belonging to a given faith by historic antecedents, 
while the term “adherent” will be reserved to indicate present active attachment to a 
faith through some sort of church connection. An adherent is thus distinguished from 
a natural constituent who may have lapsed from all present adherence. 

For method of calculation used in obtaining the above results, see Appendix IV, 3, 
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toward the individual and of the individual toward the church. The 
Catholic church counts as members all who turn to it in the extreme 
crises of life, while the individual Catholic in turn is mightily per- 
suaded that he is dependent on the church for ultimate salvation. 
Protestant theology, on the contrary, while it of course does not ap- 
prove of the unchurched believer, at least leaves opportunity for the 
individual to cherish a private faith while neglecting its active ex- 
pression through church organization. Undoubtedly a large num- 
ber of the unchurched Protestants would be married or buried by 
Protestant ministers. Doing just as they are now doing, many of 
them would be known and counted as church members if they were 
Catholics. Some were members elsewhere, and may still be keeping 
up a long distance connection with some church in the old home, 
though not with any in Springfield. All of these Protestants are 
unchurched from the Springfield standpoint. There are between 
20,000 and 25,000 of them old enough to be in church or in Sunday 
school, yet without any practical connection with organized reli- 
gion.® 

The proportion of the Hebrew constituency in active contact 
with the synagogues is relatively smaller than that of either the 
Protestant or the Catholic constituency in contact with its respective 
churches. How many Hebrews not now actively supporting the 
synagogues would turn to the faith of their fathers in the extreme 
crises of life it is impossible to say. Relative to the total historic 
population of the respective faiths, the Hebrew faith in Springfield 
is almost certainly less influential from the standpoint of organized 
religion, than either the Protestant or the Catholic. 


Characteristics of Religious Constituencies 


The most significant returns from the household canvass were 
those that made it possible to analyze the character of the constitu- 
encies of the several faiths.* Very complete data were secured con- 
cerning the origins and nativity of religious adherents; and this is 
supplemented for the Protestant churches by reliable age-, and sex- 
data. 


3In estimating the religious population of the United States, the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America uses virtually the Catholic method in arriving at the 
number of Protestant adherents. (Year Book of the Churches, 1923, p. 339.) The 
Survey has already recognized that this method has a certain significance. It is of the 
opinion, however, that it is more significant to count only those who are now in some 
active working relation with the church. This does not make the Protestant and Catho- 
lic figures comparable, for the simple reason that the attitudes of the two faiths towards 
the church are different. 

4 Appendix Table H. 
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ORIGIN OF RELIGIOUS CONSTITUENCIES 


American cities have been populated chiefly by (1) their own 
natural increase; (2) immigration from rural sources; and (3) 
foreign immigration. How differently these elements have entered 
into the two major religious groups in Springfield is seen in the 
following comparison for white constituencies : 


City-born Rural-born F sib 


Faith % % 
PrOtesta nice Seis ri cee CEA emt 49 36 15 
Roman -Catholici < vias sores oes 48 16 36 


It is noteworthy that the city-born element in the two groups is 
almost exactly equal, and that the Protestant faith gets the same 
percentage of rural Americans that the Catholic faith gets of foreign- 
born constituents. 

Of native-born white Protestants only, it is found that 74 are 
tural-born to every one hundred city-born. Negro Protestants are 
only 62 rural-born to one hundred city-born, showing that the Negro 
migrating to Springfield comes much more frequently from a city 
environment than does the average of Negro population newly come 
to the North. 

Among denominations, the ratio of rural and city origins varies 
significantly, as is shown in Table XXIX. 


TABLE XXIX—RATIO OF RURAL-BORN TO CITY-BORN 
ADHERENTS BY DENOMINATION 


Denomination Per Cent. 
WV SEIG LES er core seusas amie | Seiecesae: ern: oxcatoarvanel a craig EARN Cae 168 
Advent  Christigina sock tanietiles sansa ner ao ae seks ee 129 
Christian. Scientists: auc; Gxt ie eiaien tooik sates siete ea a ic nce 100 
Gofisrerationale een as cid oer BRS UU eee 89 
Methodist Episcopal sca 2i ecdateih ook, See oh nes 76 
Baguise sista, Sate cae atts Ca a Rae oe ee 70 
IVETSALIShS oases one eee the ia oisthin ass lev ae ois cis ee 70 
Proteatants ainspecied a). ate. den sce rule oe eee ae ec 70 
Seventh-Day Adventist socio: ote tuetcun ees. sie eee ee 67 
Other-specified: Protestant | .25..0%, ose «bails dae ee ee 67 
OUMItabI ath yeast esate oale eeraicas olodlo-mme ata earn ahem eae ee es 61 
Prespyletiatt 2c. hose skies alavtin: cules scien etme 54 
Widensmningtionalin..7 tie. Nee oie sucess oe otc seine 51 
Protestatit, HpiscOpat: cc sus vie piaisesicns}use oisisieeeleideden iets vera 39 
Litter ati) s secs caseuent se sistcte sani s id oO NS Oe eR eee 26 


The median position in the above list is occupied by the Baptist 
and Universalist denominations, and the Protestants unspecified, 
with seventy rural-born to one hundred urban. The Disciples have 
more than twice as high a proportion of rural-born as the average. 
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It is something of a surprise to find the proportion of rural-born in 
the Christian Science churches also very high. On the contrary, the 
relatively large per cent. of rural-born members of the Congrega- 
tional denomination is intelligible in view of its strength in rural 
New England. 

At the other end of the list come the Protestant Episcopal and 
Lutheran denominations which have relatively few adherents of 
rural origin. 


NATIVITY OF RELIGIOUS ADHERENTS 


The household canvass merely ascertained by exact count what 
was already generally known; namely, that Protestants are pre- 
dominantly native-born, and that the Catholic, Hebrew and other 
faiths have a much larger proportion of foreign-born. The facts 
are shown in the following comparison: 


NUMBER OF FOREIGN-BORN ADHERENTS PER 100 NATIVE 
WHITE ADHERENTS BY FAITHS 


Faith Number 
Eso] pz ae) EB Say Op aa OR et gece Rene mel ee et ed REE 18 
WOT AtI CATHOLIC Meera SOR Hees Sot ke ethan ER a Leia 57 
Others Paithsn ay canes Fatale eae een ea deer een he ode atins 134 
| SiS) OSE (Teo Sa ese ang Gna a e k  eMen lesional eae Sa 277 


There is also a very large proportion of foreign-born among the 
unspecified Protestants, the ratio being 27 for every 100 native white 
adherents, as compared with 18 foreign-born in the total Protestant 
group for every 100 native white. It is perhaps a natural result of 
immigration that a large number of foreigners should have become 

“unspecified” Protestants. This probably means that removal from 
one land to another cut their ties to any particular church without 
obliterating their general sense of adherence to the faith of their 
childhood. 


FOREIGN-BORN PROTESTANTS 


The ratio of foreign-born to native-born Protestants is shown in 
Appendix Table H. As might be expected, the Lutheran denomi- 
nation (Swedish and German) leads in foreign-born constituents, 
having 184 to every hundred native-born. This denomination has 
more than twice as high a percentage of foreign-born men as of for- 
eign-born women. Next in proportion of foreign-born comes the 
Presbyterian denomination, which in Springfield is largely made up 
of Scotch people, with almost as many foreign-born as native mem- 
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bers. Third, in percentage of foreign-born, come the Seventh Day 
Adventists with a ratio of 40 to 100. The Protestant Episcopal 
denomination has a ratio of 27 to 100. This reflects the Anglican _ 
tradition of the large foreign-born element from the British Domin- 
ions. 

Ranking slightly below the Seventh Day Adventists with respect 
to foreign-born constituencies, are the “other specified Protestants,” 
consisting of adherents to denominations not usually regarded as 
regular. Of these denominations, 38 per cent. of the adherents are 
foreign-born, in contrast with 18 per cent. for all Protestants. This 
is a striking comment on the greater tendency of the foreigner to- 
ward the more sporadic forms of Protestantism. The more settled 
American churches do not suit his unsettled mind and status, and 
he becomes an easy mark for the cruder forms of faith. 

The three largest denominations, Baptist, Congregational and 
Methodist Episcopal, have only ten foreign-born adherents in every 
hundred. This indicates the tendency of Protestantism on the 
whole; namely, to be the religion of the native population. Nearly 
all Negroes are Protestants. The Negro denominations, and the 
Free Methodists, have no foreign-born adherents at all. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NATIONALITIES BY FAITH 


Table XXX, which shows the distribution of foreign-born by 
nationalities, is based on the results of the household canvass. 


TABLE XXX— DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN-BORN ADULTS 
BY FAITH 


Roman 
Catholic Protestant Hebrew Other 
Nationality % % %o %o 
Canadian Se ea ee 63 35 1 1 
Bnelishmec se). ace eats ees 18 80 Zz 0 
Germain oe nek ee Zt 67 6 0 
Urishisee keene o Adee eo. 89 11 0 0 
Eta lian Gu Pee ccc akc a ore ee 96 4 0 0 
Polish? rise peste oe eee eee 89 0 11 0 
AUSSI atl yee ee core ee ae 6 5 83 6 
ScCOtCh sAisaeeeeten vn eee 90 0 2 
Otherencte wee ese se 33 40 6 21 


Of the foreign-born, the Italians, Irish and Poles naturally fur- 
nish the highest proportion of Catholics, followed by the Canadian 
French. The Scotch, English and Germans furnish the highest pro- 
portion of Protestants, and the Russians, Poles and Germans, the 
highest proportion of Hebrew. 
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SEX OF RELIGIOUS CONSTITUENCIES 


The percentage distribution of adult members by sex for the 
major faiths, as discovered by the household canvass, shows con- 
trasting tendencies. There is an approximate equality for the 
Roman Catholic, a slight male excess for the Hebrew, and a con- 
siderable female excess for the Protestant. This is shown in Table 
XXXI. 


TABLE XXXI— DISTRIBUTION OF RELIGIOUS ADHERENTS BY 
SEX AND FAITH 


‘ Male Female 
Faith % % 
eit te CaO CH. it, ralasstsadasctns ko tases ot idk cine 49.8 50.2 
LGN elas etic eee are Aes ee se Sipmerige a 52.6 47.4 
PeTOLestant wm weak: «AeA atin wove edhe os Pole 46.1 53.9 


The fact that more men than women reported themselves of 
Hebrew faith may reflect in some measure the habit of counting 
membership in the synagogues by male heads of families; and may 
also express an actual excess of males in the more recently arrived 
foreign groups. 

So far as the Protestants are concerned, while the household 
canvass shows a tendency to female excess in church-membership, 
the figures do not give the exact ratio. Current church records, and 
the 1916 Census of Religious Bodies, agree on a ratio for all ages of 
thirty-seven male to sixty-three female members. The discrepancy 
is perhaps explained by the fact that the household canvass naturally 
found it easier to locate and, in general, did locate members living 
in family groups, while it secured relatively a smaller sample of 
detached and single people living in boarding houses and rooming 
houses. It would be natural for the sex balance to be more nearly 
equal in the family groups. The excess of female members actually 
known to exist in the Protestant church would be expected in the 
ranks of unmarried women, because the unmarried men are notori- 
ously less inclined to church-membership. 

Including the adherents other than members, the same tendency 
prevails as for members, but with a very slight degree of difference. 
Considered separately, adherents other than members are found to 
be divided about equally between the sexes, for all the faiths. It is 
natural that this should be so for the Protestant as well as the other 
constituencies because adherence without membership more largely 
reflects the religious antecedents of the person concerned and less 
his personal choice than church-membership does. 
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AGE OF RELIGIOUS ADHERENTS 


The Survey secured data concerning the age of religious adher- 
ents for Protestant members only. The lack of Roman Catholic 
data on this point is not serious, because very few Catholic ad- 
herents are not counted as members, since the Catholic church counts 
all baptized persons who have not broken from the church. This 
church is thus essentially a cross-section of population as to age as 
well as to sex. The significance of membership in the Protestant 
church, on the contrary, makes age-data of great importance. The 
Protestant member is one who has been converted into, or who by 
deliberate personal choice has united with, the church, usually as a 
culmination of the influences of previous Christian environment. 
The epoch of conversion and public confession by church-member- 
ship, is therefore determined by the stages of mental growth re- 
flected in church custom. It is distinctly that of adolescence with 
greatest frequency falling in the period of eleven and twelve years 
of age. If one takes this period as the beginning of possible church- 
membership in Protestantism, one is able to compare the age-group- 
ing of Protestant members with the age-grouping of the general 
population. Table XXXII furnishes such comparisons, based on 
data secured by the Interchurch World Movement Survey of 1919 
from eighteen Springfield churches and four churches of West 
Springfield. It is very improbable that any decisive change has 
occurred since then. The conclusion from these data must be that 
the Springfield Protestant church is deficient in young adults and 
has a great excess of old people relative to population. 


TABLE XXXII—AGE-DISTRIBUTION OF PROTESTANT CHURCH- 
MEMBERS COMPARED WITH THAT OF SPRINGFIELD’S 
POPULATION TEN YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 


Per Cent. by Age-Group 


60 
Group 10-14 = =15-24 25-44 45-59 and Over 
Protestant members .........+- 6 21 33 26 14 
Springfield population, total .... 9 32 Ay 21 6 
Springfield population, native 
white of native parentage ... 10 21 40 17 12 


While the age-intervals used do not admit of an exact percentage 
distribution as between adult and minor members, it is apparent 
that minors must closely approximate 20 per cent. of the total. 
Twenty-nine per cent. of the people of Springfield over ten years 
of age are between the ages of ten and twenty, but only 20 per cent. 
of the Protestant members are in this age-period. 
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The fact that children ten to fourteen years of age form a lower 
percentage of the church-membership than of the total population of 
‘Springfield, is traceable to the fact, already observed, that the normal 
age of conversion does not ordinarily come until nearly the middle 
of this age-period ; hence the church has not the full population of 
this age-group to draw on. 


SHORT ON YOUTH - LONG ON AGE 


0 
10-14, 15-24. 25 
-YEARS OF AGE- 


@ZPROTESTANT MEMBERS  @88SPRINGFIELD POPULATION 





Cuart XVI 


‘Fewer young people and more old peo- 
ple are found in Protestant church- 
membership than in the population at 
large. 


It is also to be noted that the age-composition of the general 
_ population of Springfield is not the same as that of each of its com- 
ponent groups. For example, there is an excess of young adults in 
the foreign-born immigrant population. The age-distribution of the 
Protestant church is nearer that of the native-born population 
(shown at the bottom of Table XXXI) which constitutes the chief, 
though by no means the only, Protestant constituency. Even mak- 
ing allowance on this point, however, it seems evident that the Prot- 
estant churches in Springfield have more than their share of old 
people. This fact obviously must affect their characteristic be- 
havior. 

The age-distribution of members of three of the denominations, 
which is presented in Table XX XIII, shows interesting variations. 

It will be noted that the proportion of members ten to fourteen 
years of age in the total Baptist membership is slightly higher than 
the proportion of that age-group in the total population. This is 
owing to the fact that of the three Baptist churches reporting, two, 
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‘Auburndale and Chase Memorial, are young churches with a larger 
proportion of young members than the average. 

The Congregational denomination approximates more closely the 
adult average; while the Methodist Episcopal has relatively fewer 
young people and more old people than either of the other denomina- 
tions. This is owing to the fact that two of the three Methodist 
churches reporting, Wesley and Grace, have a very excessive pro- 
portion of members over sixty. Examining the individual churches 
still further, it is noteworthy that most of those that have shown a 
striking decline in recent years, or that have gone out of existence, 
register an excessive proportion of elderly members. 


TABLE XXXIII— DENOMINATIONAL VARIATIONS IN_ AGE- 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE MEMBERS OF THREE DENOMI- 


NATIONS 
Age-Group 
60 
10-14 15-24 25-44 45-59 and Over 
Denomination % % % % Jo 

MB ATIEIGE © ara'a.ahec: Mt « abastgeerttegsiereisee 10.8 24.3 41.1 15.1 8.7 
Gongregational*... 5.0.02. 00: 6.1 19.8 21.8 28.7 13.6 
Methodist Episcopal ........ 3.2 18.9 27.9 26.6 2a, 


Further Analysis of Protestant Adherents 


NON-MEMBER ADHERENTS TO THE MAJOR FAITHS 


As previously noted, the definition of a Catholic member as a 
baptized person who has not definitely broken with the church, 
leaves little standing ground for the Catholic non-member adherent. 
The household canvass, as a matter of fact, found few Catholics 
who did not claim to “belong” to the church. 

The Hebrew constituency occupies the middle ground in respect 
to non-member adherents. Seventeen and eight-tenths per cent. of 
those personally acknowledging the faith of Israel stated that they 
were not members of the synagogues. Probably the religious policy 
of the organized Hebrew faith leaves more place for the acknowl- 
edged adherent who is not a full member than does the Catholic 
policy, but still less than does the Protestant. 


PROTESTANT NON-MEMBER ADHERENTS 


With Protestants, the non-member adherents form an important 
element of the total active constituency, amounting to 28.8 per cent. 
of the adult total constituency as discovered by the household can- 
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vass. The non-member adherent group has a recognized place in 
Protestantism not accorded to it in other faiths. Within it may be 
distinguished different types of adherents with varying degrees of at- 
tachment. There are church attendants, church supporters, mem- 
bers of subsidiary organizations, parents of Sunday-school scholars, 
and “brothers-in-law” of the church. All of these are compre- 
hended in a sort of “half-way covenant,” which Protestantism prac- 
tically accepts as marking adherence, though of a sort inferior to 
the full member’s confession of faith. 

The ratio of the adult non-member-adherents to the total num- 
ber of adherents, is shown, for each of the Protestant denomina- 
tions, in Table XXXIV. 


TABLE XXXIV—RATIO OF NON-MEMBER-ADHERENTS TO 
TOTAL ADHERENTS BY DENOMINATION 


Denomination Per Cent. 
Airican, Methodist-Episcopal Zion, .......%++0s+seesebawe is 0 
PNGVEMUPOUIIGLAT wietcce cS aren ae a crise etirn cme sete 15.7 
DisciplesmonaC hrist. Sim wa seek cheese Oe Saeco 15:7 
Undenonunationalie. 520. oon ies won a, oer eoae 22:5 
PUROLESLANE IE PISCODAls (eon mols scs Cae en cies ours So ocaals ruse ays (PIT 
Wihiene Protestantev descr rndee or eee oo ae Oe 22.9 
AES UAC tise cts Secs resect aan io ae «a atthe care ake Canin Rents BES Cte. Pe 24.6 
Colored) Methodist-Episcopall see « croc Soares Goh aoa « 25.0 
PGC eM NPCCHOUISE Mate cae ey mune os Mele er ere ees 25.0 
rcsbytenan eeriies ea tik: eee ee, cD eee Ia! 26.1 
MOT tartan rs scecctecc cure tere ae scans a Ar TR Rea sl elie 26.4 
PAiricane Wlethouist -MpiscOpalass ne cdeminetace soci weak 26.7 
TM Uieietaliieas «ernie nic cet ca a eee aOR oon oo eee ee 27.7 
Methodist a bipiscopaliicccs sc oe Secc 8c rears snscnccauatlecnuereiuk 28.1 
CONSrecationiaie tetera. care rnc eects sabe Sse cies 33.5 
AOMIGt AIT: SCIENCE sniias « conan nineties si tc csr ak wreccies 38.4 
Uininieksalist= asec tne oe ace Cl alerts Oe is ies eae 38.5 
Seventh DayesA dyentistives i sistavcs crate ore sek ore, Soret le eee ge ales 42.9 

PAN CLARE Cr ems ad oe Hrrete Ra ntar, «a he Ee ose cats Sa ne oe 28.8 


Of the larger denominations, the Methodist Episcopal, and fol- 
lowing it the Lutheran, come nearest the average ratio in this respect. 
The largest denomination, the Congregational, has more than an 
average proportion of non-member-adherents, while the extreme is 
shown by the Christian Science, Universalist and Seventh Day Ad- 
vent churches. The Unitarian and Presbyterian are below the aver- 
age; of the larger denominations the Baptist and Protestant Episco- 
pal have relatively few adherents other than members. 

It is noteworthy that the Baptist churches have a larger propor- 
tion of male non-members among the adherents than have either the 
Presbyterian or the Lutheran churches; and that the Congregational 
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denomination has a larger proportion of male non-member-adherents 
than has the Christian Science. Of.women non-members on the 
other hand, the Protestant Episcopal Church has a larger proportion ~ 
than the Baptist; while the -Christian Science ratio jumps to 42.3 
per cent. The denomination last named has nearly 10 per cent. more 
women than men, and is the only one in which the sex discrepancy 
reaches any such figure. 

It was only to be expected that the Congregational, the oldest, 
largest and perhaps relatively the more tolerant of the Springfield 
denominations, should have accumulated many adherents outside of 
its strict membership. It may well have achieved a rather pervasive, 
though a necessarily lessened, influence on this account. The Chris- 
tian Science Church is regarded as irregular in doctrine by a ma- 
jority of the Protestant bodies. A church standing in such a posi- 
tion may be expected to have a relatively large following of inter- 
ested people who are still undecided, or who have not the will to 
break with tradition to the extent of formally becoming members 
of the new faith. It is also worthy of note that women constitute 
the group most affected in this way. On the other hand, there seems 
to be something of a distinct though quite different emphasis in 
the Baptist and Protestant Episcopal churches which says in effect, 
“Be full members or nothing.” At least these two denominations 
have a distinctly smaller percentage of remoter’ adherents than 
others. 


TOTAL PROTESTANT ADHERENTS AND NON-ADHERENTS 


The estimate of present adherents to Protestantism was arrived 
at as follows: The total church-membership of 1921, namely 20,000 
persons, was taken as a basis. This total consists of 18,500 mem- 
bers of the forty-three Protestant churches reporting in detail, and 
a careful estimate of 1,500 for the twenty other Protestant churches 
and organized religious groups. Of this number 16,000 are adults. 

To these must be added other adult adherents, whose propor- 
tion and status have just been discussed ; adolescent minors, who are 
presumed to be old enough to have made their own choice as to 
church connections; and children under twelve years of age who 
are assumed to follow the religious adherence of their parents. The 
estimated grand total of adherents is 35,335. The methods used in 
estimating the numbers of these several classes appear in detail in 
Appendix IV, Part III. 

Briefly, the distribution of the present adherents to Protestantism 
is as follows: 
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Present Adherents Number 
PUL Gam ore sre eer ates ielete statis S Setns be Men PR ea vag bias 22,535 
GIDE HS wetter seins eicaite set ason teas Gere cee oh eae 16,000 
Others .. A ace DOr Re rc rt ree eo 6,535 
PRAOIESCER ES CUZ 2 My ties fy Av aise oo ns sine Gan eae aeons 6,500 
VUSETIDE Hain ate See eo. ie Sawes Wh gtr EW ANE Se dette 4,000 
VEEL GS) myciie niga. « eharsluse la eae ae Sao cB Se ee eae 2,500 
MISH CUGEL 2 ins sreisaie oaa'eca. ore cies sata eae sb Hae OS 6,300 
OLE eraeen VSR Ge te tells Sich ars ia eS were Rate Ae eRe eee 35,335 


Of 1,826 adult adherents, only 6 per cent. were found to be con- 
nected through subsidiary organizations only. Of 1,005 minor ad- 
herents, only 7.6 per cent. were found to be similarly connected. In 
other words, while the subsidiary organizations draw upon the main 
body of the membership of church and Sunday school, and do not 
find much independent membership beyond it, nevertheless there is 
enough dual or triple membership to make the phenomenon worthy 
of more detailed investigation. 


PRESENT PROTESTANT 
ADHERENTS 


CHILDREN 


ADHERENTS 





Cuart XVII 
Age-distribution of active Protestants 


ADHERENTS AND NON-ADHERENTS BY AGE-GROUPS 


As a result of these estimates, an approximately accurate pro- 
portion of each age-group, adherent and non-adherent, is derived by 
subtracting adherents as just estimated from the total Protestant 
constituency of the several age-groups. 
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TABLE XXXV— PROTESTANT ADHERENTS AND NON- 
ADHERENTS BY AGE-GROUP 


Adherent Non-Adherent 
Age-Group Jo % 
NGUt MEER charset a ok weenie ‘ea eace ee 54.5 45.5 
Mai or Sie pe he. a Oe 73.6 26.4 
PNAGIES CONES 1 .cz cans aces eds ee eee 85.5 14.5 
Ghildten. oars neck Sl COE eer 51.0 49.0 
Potalesiney ck. s os Sega ee ee 57.5 42.5 


The most striking revelation of this table is that, while minors 
are more largely adherents than are adults, it is primarily the adoles- 
cent group that swings the scales to the credit side. There are 
fewer non-adherents in the group of Protestant adolescents than in 
either the children’s or the adults’ group; and fewer non-adherent 
adults than non-adherent children. Of the three groups of poten- 
tial adherents, the child-group thus appears the least successfully 
cultivated by the church. Chart XVIII shows these proportions 
graphically; but makes an additional distinction between children 
three to eleven years old, and infants. 

Approaching the same set of facts in another way, Table 
XXXVI measures the difference in distribution by age-groups of 
the total Protestant population and the adhering Protestant popula- 
tion: 

TABLE XXXVI— DISTRIBUTION OF HISTORIC PROTESTANT 


POPULATION AND ACTIVE PROTESTANT ADHERENTS 
BY AGE-GROUP 


Population 

Historic Active 

Age-Group Protestants * Adherents * 
Adults bekicidicst odgeicks so eee 67.3 63.5 
Wein ber 35) cucisn ats sarceouk) «=. ee ee os 45.0 
INorm=Meniber (etic on tele rae c's eee 18.5 
Adolescents ga xtatsec kee ors eens Gain essints 12.4 18.5 
JM et Ta Oye) Rag eS SRR eae Nik Nee Deal gn 11.3 
Non-Member. See eich eeleness Ge 
Childketn os. .o oh coven araas nn ee eae 20.3 18.0 
Potala ton eae ae ee ee Een are 100.0 100.0 


* The historic Protestant population of Springfield numbers 61,331, and th eieell 
adherent 35,335. ol, e actively 


Some such difference as the figures reveal should have been ex- 
pected; but it is contrary to the ordinary belief to find that the 
proportion of adolescents in the actively adherent group is so much 
greater than in the total Protestant group. In other words, this is 


“ 


\" 
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the period of life that shows, on the whole, the greatest affinity for 
the church and religion in its organized form. Certain consequences 
and issues arising from this fact have later consideration in the 
chapter. 


THE ADHERENT’S CONNECTIONS WITH THE CHURCH 


Within the total adherent group as now discovered, the Survey 
undertook to determine the kind and degree of connections with the 
church maintained by members, or pledged supporters, either of the 
church itself or of any of its subsidiaries. 

Seventy-three per cent. of all adherents who belong to the church 
or any of its subsidiary organizations were found to be connected 
in only one way; 20 per cent. in two ways; and only 7 per cent. in 
three or more ways.® Dual connection usually included connection 
with either church or Sunday school. 


METHOD AND DEGREE OF ADHERENCE BY AGE-GROUPS 


The number of adherents having been approximately determined 
by age-groups, these results may now be compared with actual mem- 
bership, enrollment and stated attendance for all churches, Sunday 
schools and subsidiary organizations, the details of which appear in 
later chapters. By subtracting from the number of adherents the 
number of recorded members in Sunday schools and other branches 
of the church, one should have the number of those who adhere to 
the church solely through its public services; and, finally, should be 
able to show, within each age-group, approximately how all active 
adherents are connected. 

Two shortcomings in the data make this effort only partially 
successful. (1) Exact age-records for the membership of most of 
the subsidiary organizations are not available. Thus, one knows 
that a young people’s society is chiefly for adolescents, but does not 
know how many adults may continue in it. (2) The several mem- 
bership lists do not reveal the amount of overlapping membership. 

Nevertheless, age-distribution is approximately known from the 
nature of the organizations involved, and the amount of overlapping 
membership was secured by age-groups at a few points. Conse- 
quently the following general statement regarding adherents’ con- 
nections appears warranted, though lacking in full statistical ac- 
curacy. 


65 See Chapter VII. 
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THE ADULT ADHERENT 


The réle of adult adherent is chiefly that of churchgoer and 
financial supporter. The combined adult membership of Sunday 
schools and subsidiary organizations is about 7,300, and there is con- 
siderable duplication. Estimating liberally for all those who can 
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possibly be in both church and Sunday school—or in Sunday school, 
church and subsidiaries—it is probable that at least 18,000 of the 
22,500 adult church adherents are not more than churchgoers and 
payers. Of the 16,000 adult members, probably 12,000 belong to 
this category. How many are actually inactive even in church at- 
tendance is not known. A later chapter will show the multiform 
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organizations of the church and the relatively large amounts of time 
spent in the varied activities. The present evidence is that these 
include only a minority of adult adherents. The bulk of the ma- 
turer constituency of the church is not organized through subsidiary 
societies. 


ADOLESCENT ADHERENTS 


While the aggregate membership of adults in Sunday school and 
subsidiary church organizations was but one-third of the adult con- 
stituency, the aggregate membership of adolescents in their second- 
ary organization is greater than the total of the adherent group of 
this age. Here then must be located a great overlap of allegiance 
and activity. Ona fair sample of cases of adolescent boys, 20 per 
cent. were found to be attached to both church and Sunday school. 
At this rate, of the 6,500 adolescent adherents, 1,200 or 1,300 must 
be in both church and Sunday school. The overlap of church and 
other subsidiaries has not been measured, but in order to account 
for the nearly 3,500 adolescent members of the latter it must be 
accepted as rather large. 

As compared with the adult, then, the adolescent adherent tends 
to have multiple relations to the church. This is directly evidenced 
by the number and prominence of the special organizations and 
agencies devised for his benefit. 


CHILD ADHERENTS 


There are a few more children of three to eleven years old in 
Sunday school than the estimated total of adherent Protestant child 
population of this age. In Protestant usage few children of this age 
will be church-members, and the small provision of special features 
for them in the public services of the Springfield churches seems 
to imply that the participation of those who do attend is incomplete. 
Observation shows that relatively few attend. The Protestant child 
then is served primarily through the Sunday school; but about one- 
fourth belong also to subsidiary children’s organizations. 

Since it is well known that not all children, even of active 
church-going families, are put into Sunday school between the ages 
of three and five or six, the fact that there are more children actu- 
ally in Sunday school than the total estimated Protestant child popu- 
lation compels one to assume that some pupils come from outside 
the Protestant constituency as self-defined. This is verified by ordi- 
nary church experience. One who will deny any church allegiance 
when visited in a religious canvass, or who records himself as a 
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Catholic or a Hebrew, may occasionally send his children to a Prot- 
estant Sunday school. If one counts by actual pupils, these are 
Protestant children. If one goes by the religious status of the ~ 
parent, they are not. In brief, the sources of the data under com- 
parison are different, and slightly discrepant results must be ex- 
pected. 


Fundamental Processes of Organized Religion 


Up to this point, the present status of organized religion has been 
expressed as though the church and its work were in a state of rest. 
Of course this is not the case. The Survey simply stepped into the 
process at a given point and measured the elements involved as they 
stood at that particular time. This static delineation of such a going 
process as that of organized religion, is of course inferior in value to 
a completely detailed moving picture of its status from day to day 
and from year to year. Some indication of perspective was indeed af- 
forded in Chapter III by the analysis of ecclesiastical records. 
These necessarily covered relatively few points, while the analysis 
of the current situation has touched it in many more. 

This wider study of conditions at a particular time tends to 
throw into relief the continuous major processes underlying the 
religious situation as typified and measured in the ebb and flow of 
church and Sunday-school membership. 


CHURCH LOSSES AND GAINS 


Only thirty-two churches, representing fourteen denominations, 
reported fully on membership losses and gains for 1921. The ag- 
gregate total of losses was 711 or 55.5 per cent. of the total gain of 
1,281. 

This is a lower ratio of losses to gains than the 70 per cent. 
found in the Baptist and Congregational denominations over the 
period 1899-1901.° 

An analysis of gains and losses according to sources is shown in 
Table XXXVII. 

It will be noted that the gains and losses classified by sources 
fall into three groups. Gains from the Sunday school and losses 
by death are essentially the result of natural processes. This is not 
to minimize the devotion which brings the child over from Sunday 

6 See Chapter III. That 1921 is not an average in this respect is shown by the 
fact that in 1922 Christ Protestant Episcopal church lost 886 members by revision of 
rolls—a number greater than the reported losses of the entire thirty-two churches for 


the preceding year. The average for a three-year period including 1922 as well as 1921, 
would undoubtedly more closely approximate the long-time showing. 
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school to full church allegiance, but only to say that it can hardly 
be otherwise. 

Both gains and losses by transfer are the result of a controlled 
and regularized ecclesiastical process. The goings and comings of 
church-members are formally reflected in the granting of certificates 
of membership and general formal transfer, on the basis of which 
the member being transferred is enabled to assume the same status 
in another local church. 


TABLE XXXVII—SOURCES OF GAINS AND LOSSES IN 
CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP, 1921 


Gain Loss 
Per Per 
Source Number Cent. Source Number Cent. 
From Sunday school . 297 2G aoyePeatia. cecum 143 20.1 
Ipyatransfer i... 2. ke 535 QUSe | Bystranster <<.  vaes 299 42.1, 
Other (1st admission) 449 35.0 Revision of rolls .... 269 37.8 


The remaining gains and losses fall in the realm of uncertainty 
and variation. Members not secured either from conservation of 
previous work in the Sunday school or by transfer from other 
churches, represent the zeal and enterprise of the church, its evan- 
gelizing fervor and promotional success. Corresponding losses by 
revision of the rolls represent lack of enterprise, irregularity of the 
accounting process, and the failure of fraternal ties and pastoral 
oversight. 

The close correspondence of the percentage distribution of gains 
and losses respectively, as between these three groups of causes, 
is very striking. The inevitable gains and losses each approximate 
one-fifth of the total, and the transfers slightly over two-fifths on 
each side of the balance sheet—while “other admission,” and losses 
by revision, are respectively about one-third of the gains and the 
losses. 

The gains exceed the losses, however, in each of the groups. 
The city church, as represented by Springfield, gains more from the 
Sunday school than it loses by death; receives more by transfer than 
it gives up by transfer; and gains more new members from still 
other sources than it loses by revision of the rolls. It must be re- 
called that the city has a surplus of youth and is fed by immigra- 
tion, including that of members from churches elsewhere, while its 
enormous growth furnishes a large field within which an energetic 
church can scarcely fail to make gains. On the other hand, the 
transience and anonymousness of its social life are also excessive, 
and account for many of the losses by transfer and dropping out of 
sight. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL EBB AND FLOW 


While goings and comings of church-members are formally 
recorded, and a certain sense of shame attaches to the fact that 
members are frequently lost without trace, a pupil who leaves the 
Sunday school is simply crossed off the books. Few schools keep 
exact records of the church relationships of the pupil even while 
he belongs to the school.? It is by no means certain that the 297 
new church-members of 1921 reported as coming from the Sunday 
school represented a complete list. 

The most that can be known about Sunday-school gains and 
losses is ascertained by an analysis of attendance by age-groups. 
The maximum attendance is that of pupils of from nine to eleven 
years of age. This group constitutes 17.2 per cent. of the total 
Sunday-school enrollment. There were 1,650 pupils of these ages 
in 1921, compared with 1,447 of from twelve to fourteen years of 
age, 1,013 of from fifteen to seventeen years of age, and only 658 
from eighteen to twenty years of age.® 

This showing reflects the much advertised slump of the Sun- 
day school with respect to adolescents. Though, as has been shown 
for the four major denominations, the incoming tide of younger 
children has resulted in a slight net gain in total enrollment, there is 
an annual turnover of from 800 to 1,000 caused by the dropping out 
of adolescents. 

How many of the 297 who united with the church from the 
Sunday school in the year reported dropped out of the Sunday 
school, is not definitely known; nor is it known how many of those 
who dropped out of the Sunday school continued in the church or 
its subsidiaries either as members or as active participants. The 
data permit one to measure the net results of ebb and flow only of 
the Sunday school itself. 


The Sunday School and its Constituency 


In taking up the question of how much of its constituency the 
Sunday school is reaching, it is necessary to consider what that con- 
stituency is. In the opening section of this chapter religious popu- 
lation was regarded from two points of view; first, as consisting of 
all whose historic antecedents aligned them with a given faith, and 
second, the present active adherents of that faith. The ratio of 
Sunday-school enrollment to Protestant constituency and to active 
Protestant adherents is shown by age-groups in Table XXXVIII. 


7 See Appendix VI, 2. 
8 See Chapter VI. 


~*~ 
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The size of the constituency of the Sunday school from these 
two view points is shown by age-groups on Chart XIX. Of course 
virtually all their pupils come from the adherent population, since 
being in Sunday school ordinarily constitutes one an adherent. The 
outstanding point of the evidence is, however, that of the Protestant 
constituency the Sunday school is getting less than two-thirds of 
the children of from nine to eleven years of age, and it is with 
children of this age that the Sunday school is most successful. On 
the other hand, it is getting more than 100 per cent. of the estimated 
active adherents of this age.® 


TABLE XXXVIII—RATIO OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
TO HISTORIC PROTESTANT POPULATION AND TO 
ACTIVE PROTESTANT ADHERENTS BY AGE-GROUPS* 


Ratio of Sunday-School Enrollment 


to Historic to Active 

Protestants Adherents 
Age-Group % Yo 
ered ccs Weve ses rectus ataeem aces ie 42.5 74.7 
Under’ 3 and unspecified 0 ties. sagen 18.3 33.5 
Geach: APSE GER LRIE  aRCE Ee 40.0 70.7 
BO Mee eae eee sie arate  aVeavaisia’e wares 52.0 90.0 
(2) ae ee a age eae iar rin ae earn pa 62.4 110.0 
AE Arar ettae a sansa een Papeete Guay se 59.2 102.0 
Mp ebsacere eit Ue alah cies as Bipensie res tee ets 43.3 76.0 
LiCOPA Mu Meee REAR RoR NOR cera SIC 22.1 416.4 
EM OVED trae hs tract Cre We ve cue oe ee 8.4 14.6 


* By “adherents normally falling within each age-group’ is meant the proportion ot 
the population of Protestant antecedents, and of active Protestant adherents, which 
would occur in each if they exactly followed the age-distribution of the total Springfield 
population. Such calculations, of course, yield only approximately accurate results, 


Qf very young children, and of older adolescents, the Sunday 
school is getting only a fraction even from families of the ad- 
herent population. 

With respect to younger children, one’s conclusion depends in 
the main upon what he believes to be the proper function of the 
Sunday school for adherents in the various periods of life. While 
it may be held theoretically that children under five years of age 
should be numbered on the cradle roll, or should attend Sunday 
school in the beginners’ department, the consensus of opinion of 
Christian parents is that, for very small children, the matter may be 
settled by family convenience. It is the years parallel with the pub- 
lic elementary school that, in actual usage, are preeminently the 
Sunday-school age; and Springfield schools are getting virtually all 
the children of this age that the calculations of active adherents as- 


9As already suggested, this showing probably reflects the presence of some_non- 
Protestant children in Sunday school; but it is also doubtless the result of calculating 


' the percentages on the basis of merely approximate data. Consequently the results show 


only the general lay of the land with respect to the Sunday school relationships to 
Protestant constituencies, 
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sign to them. From the standpoint of children in families of Protes- 
tant antecedents, however, only from one-third to half are in Sunday 
school at this most favorable period. That is to say, the divorce of 
these families from the church is absolute. They do not even send 
their children to Sunday school during the brief period when chil- 
dren most often go. 
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Ratio of Sunday-school enrollment to 
historic Protestant population and ac- 
tive Protestant adherents by age- 
group. 

Of the total Protestant population, 57.5 
per cent. (represented by the thickly 
dotted portion of the Chart) is ac- 
tively adherent. 

The bars show what per cent. of the esti- 
mated minor Protestant population is 
enrolled in Sunday school. 


The evidence commented upon most frequently is that which 
shows the exceedingly sharp slump in the proportion of Sunday- 
school enrollment of adolescents of high-school age and over. The 
proportion of pupils of this age attending, relative to constituency, 
is less than half that of pupils of elementary-school age; and it is not 
too much to say that Sunday school virtually ceases to exist for the 
adolescent in the years just before he attains legal majority. Even 
so, adolescents of high-school age or older constitute about 25 per 
cent. of the pupils between the ages of three and twenty-one. 

All church relationships considered, as previous paragraphs have 
shown, adolescents are more generally connected with the church 
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than are persons of any other age-group. To this should be added 
the adolescent’s relationship with such allied Christian agencies as 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, which 
have not yet been discussed. 

Whether or not these shifts from one form of connection with 
religious organization to another are to be regarded as satisfactory, 
two facts remain: (1) The loss at one point is largely counterbal- 
anced by gain at another, so that youth is relatively well served by 
the church. (2) But in spite of this, there is a sharp and regrettable 
net loss. At what period this loss is actually most acute, and 
whether it is essentially cumulative at any period, the data do not 
show. 

If the Sunday school were the only means of religious educa- 
tion, this slump would spell failure of the most decided sort. As it 
is, no conclusion regarding it can be reached until consideration is 
given to what the adolescent gets by way of religious education 
when he leaves the Sunday school. 


Summary 


Gathering up the threads of evidence as the chapter has un- 
raveled them, one may summarize the current religious situation 
somewhat as follows: 

(1) Religion in its classificatory sense is almost absolutely in- 
clusive of population in Springfield. Scarcely any one will be 
found who will not promptly place himself with reference to one 
of the historic faiths. Nearly every one knows what he is reli- 
giously and registers a definite feeling about it. 

(2) When, however, the churches attempt to count up the souls 
for which they know themselves to be responsible in any tangible 
way, they are able to enumerate only about two-thirds of the popu- 
lation. One-third of the people of Springfield are definitely un- 
churched. — 

(3) Both this religious self-classification on the basis of some 
inner clue and the roll of those known and recognized by the church 
are of major sociological importance and of high psychological in- 
terest. What degree or variation of ultimate spiritual values they 
may reflect the Survey naturally does not attempt to guess. 

(4) The major faiths differ greatly in respect to the proportion 
of the constituency that is connected with the organized church. 
For the Roman Catholic church, only two are unconnected to eight 
who are recognized as present members; while four of the Prot- 
estant constituency are unknown to the churches for every six who 
are known as now adherent in any degree. 
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(5) Protestantism alone is frank and illuminating with respect 
to the real phenomena of religious connection. It not only cheer- 
fully reveals facts as sought by the Survey, but admits and adver- 
tises that it has and values a constituency with varying degrees of 
intimacy and permanence of attachment. Its characteristic is an 
ascending and descending series of attachments. While there are 
only occasional instances of associate or affiliated members being 
received into formal covenant, the Protestant churches generally 
count upon attendants, supporters, members of subsidiaries, parents 
of Sunday-school pupils and other “brothers-in-law” of the church 
as well as upon full members. Adherents in all these degrees are 
attached to the church as a social organization. The church actually 
functions in some measure for all of them. Protestantism is by no 
means deceived as to the slight spiritual significance of some of these 
attachments. Yet it is not inclined to despise the least of them. It 
believes that its problem is to bring individuals now attached to it 
in any degree into closer adherence. This is its essential method 
of evangelization. 

(6) Protestantism is frank in exhibiting staggering ratios of 
present and past losses to present and past gains. Even of the mem- 
bers, seven disappear from church fellowship for every ten who are 
added, and one-third of those who are lost are unaccounted for. 
Any progress that is made is made against such astounding odds. 

(7) This fact of apparently excessive losses needs to be seen, 
as the Survey shows it, upon the background of transience charac- 
terizing the rapid urbanization of Springfield as a new city. More 
than doubling its population in the last twenty years, the city has 
experienced, and the church has shared, unparalleled change both in 
kind and degree, an experience characteristic of modern urban civili- 
zation. In the “City of Homes” this is reflected in the decided 
decline of home ownership, and in the rapid fluctuation of the char- 
acter and quality of the population, and of social fortunes, in the 
different areas of the city; also in the resulting great uncertainty on 
the part of the city itself both as to the direction and the meaning 
of its rapid growth. 

(8) The discovery of these underlying conditions enables the 
Survey to view without consternation, and even to anticipate, the 
certainty of future changes, resulting in staggering losses of church 
membership, as well as in the frequent decline and extinction of 
church organizations. These are experiences normal in kind, 
though whether they have been exactly normal in degree in Spring- 
field there are no criteria for judging. 

(9) The rapid desertion of the Sunday school by adolescents can- 
not be judged apart from the increase at the same period of adoles- 
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cents in church-membership, and in various organized church activi- 
ties. All told, the church gets a larger per cent. of the adolescents 
in its constituency than of persons of any other age-period; and 
during adolescence there are, for the adherent, the greatest number 
of contacts and controls. 


Chapter V 
THE CHURCHES TO-DAY 


The foregoing chapters furnished a historical background, and 
an analytical statement that covered the more general aspects of 
religion in Springfield. The present chapter begins a section of the 
book dealing with the study of religious organization in exact detail. 
This study concerns the forty-three regularly organized Protestant 
churches as they existed in 1921.1 

Local church data are considered from three standpoints; that of 
the total church group, that of the denominational group, and that 
of the institutional types as determined by differences in organiza- 
tion and scope of program. In Chapter V, the Survey makes a 
contemporary summary, both from the aggregate and the denomi- 
national standpoints, of the more formal and measurable aspects of 
church life already investigated for the past and discussed in Chap- 
ter II, namely, membership, attendance, staff, finances, plant and 
equipment. These are the matters on which churches traditionally 
keep records.” 

In Chapter VI (still from both these standpoints, but in greater 
detail), a study of religious education is presented as a specific func- 
tion of the church. The data gathered in this field included both 
recorded objective facts and personal testimony. The more intimate 
interpretations are based upon personal evidence received directly 
from Sunday-school leaders and teachers. 

In Chapter VII, the Survey studies the great variety of sub- 
sidiary organizations which the Protestant church has developed in 
addition to its traditional means of worship and religious education, 
It is in this realm that the greatest differences among individual 
churches are found. The discovery of this fact, and the inability of 
the previously used statistical results to express it, finally yield a clue 
to the method of classification and assortment of churches by like- 
ness of organization and program. 

The illustration of this classification, and a statistical summary 
of the survey in terms of the types of churches recognized in Chap- 
ter VIII, complete the study of the local church. 

1 For list, see Chapter II, and Appendix Table I. For description of method used in 
local church studies, sample of schedules, etc., see Appendix V. 

2¥For abbreviated statistics of this sort for 1921, see Appendix Table I. As noted 
and explained in Chapter I, footnote 7, the financial data of this chapter, secured as they 


were from the churches direct for a single year, do not agree very closely with those 
secured from published official sources for Pr ee but not exactly identical period. 
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Increasingly significant results are secured as the viewpoint be- 
comes more complete and adequate, so that the final steps of the 
process involve a demonstration of the limitations of the earlier 
ones. Nevertheless all these viewpoints yield important results, 
and all are necessary to cover the story of the churches. 


Quantitative Measurements of the Churches 


How large is Protestantism as ecclesiastically organized in 
Springfield? The analysis of Protestant adherents in Chapter III 
demonstrated that church-membership alone is an inadequate cri- 
terion of size. The 20,000 members are only part of over 35,000 ac- 
tive adherents to ecclesiastical organizations. Available data allow 
the Survey to add two other major criteria of size, namely, attend- 
ance at morning services and aggregate hours of attendance of all 
stated services and activities. The former measures the actual par- 
ticipation of adherents in the chief and central function of public 
worship. The latter totals the time spent by the entire adherent 
body in all that it does in an organized capacity. 

The number of churches falling in the several size-groups, as 
determined by the three criteria above mentioned, is shown in Table 
XXXIX. 


TABLE XXXIX — CHURCHES CLASSIFIED BY SIZE OF MEMBER- 
SHIP AND OF ATTENDANCE 


Number of Churches with 
Membership Attendance 


Sunday Morn- Weekly * 

Scale ing Service Aggregate 
altar OMe ene sie iais. co's bungee crtwins os Z 14 2 
ODOUR ces inc cichs aie oie heels eisree's 8 10 1 
AVY iy SCD Seen AGA ad SOR ere 4 9 3 
SOtOerA 0! ne ota cco seicdlevhe coos se omte7sn 8 3 6 
AMO Rosie wiineie fn eet e, cave dikeeienes o's 3 1 1 
ANG ia CUD Ge Ns Serle Seen See 2 1 4 
(010) 2a) FANUC a ee ane a 3 1 5 
FAV) “Seay EXOD RR ee eae eee on 0 1 3 
CANS) eo Ga) Gg 6 ree ee en 2 0 3 
O(Q0 110-1 {O00 cis aR rineaerr aces aera 1 0 1 
PPOOMMOMmete OUR fembiaccs Sails << tate ey. als 3 1 3 
ZU ptOm lO Merremieien ace acs oaapee we ons 0 0 Z 
ESCO LOIN ZO Oaiererte de Sete e-ape.s ie ogi « 2 0 3 
POO RTO O00 Meee ce este oteis validates 0 0 2 
ZO0D anid OVery.semtiow. shed citewleos 0 0 2 


* At all stated services and activities. 


It will be noted that there are twice as many churches number- 
ing under one hundred in attendance at morning service, as there 
are numbering under one hundred in membership ; and that the most 
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frequent morning service has fewer than one hundred attendants, 
while two groups of churches are equally frequent, those with 100- 
200 and those with 300-400 members. Twenty-seven of the forty- 
three churches have fewer than 400 members; but thirty-six of the 
forty-one churches reporting have each an average attendance of 
less than 400 at morning service. 

It is a significant fact that only two churches have a total weekly 
average of less than one hundred hours of attendance on all services 
and activities. 

Considering the upward limits, one finds two churches with a 
membership of from 1,500 to 1,750; one with attendance at 
morning services of between 1,000 and 1,200; and two with aggre- 
gate hours per week reaching 2,000 and over. The contrast between 
measurements from these three points of view is best expressed in 
terms of the medians. The median attendance at morning service is 
150, or roughly half the median membership, which is 319. This in 
turn is about half the median average of aggregate hours of weekly 
attendance, which is 653. 


SIZE BY DENOMINATIONS 


The average and median size of the churches of the major de- 
nominations, and the range of size as measured by membership 
alone, are shown in Table XL. 


TABLE XL— AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP OF CHURCHES BY MAJOR 


DENOMINATIONS 
Average 
Denomination Arithmetic Median 
BADLSt caerpcaicis nieve Meuse ease ie seats, s Sheree eusie a. oes cia 412 286 
COnsnecatiGnall>.c memes nehiaime cee eae an akeaneeies 628 467 
Methodist? Episcopal’ ayic:2 sh skis sitive wt: asrpatccbars 552 502 
Bratestante li piscopain: sss: ice newer cine an cote eerere 630 554 
ATE Oiier tas cxce totes cc atin ww eialalecetie donc arovenietchatate 221 176 


The fact that the Protestant Episcopal body has no church with 
fewer than 350 members, gives it slightly the highest average and 
considerably the highest median size. The Congregational churches 
average next in size, thus ranking above the Methodist Episcopal ; 
but the fact that this denomination has more small churches puts 
its median below that of the Methodist Episcopal. The Baptist de- 
nomination, beginning with a church of only thirty-one members, 
has the lowest average and median of the four major denomina- 
tions. Lumping all other churches together constitutes an aggre- 
gate, rather than a really coherent group. It is significant, however, 
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that the size-range of these churches is narrower, and that they are 
much smaller, than those of the four major denominations measured 
either by the arithmetical average or the median. 


AVERAGE ATTENDANCE AT MORNING SERVICE 


In this respect, the denominations rank as they do in church- 
membership. In average aggregate weekly attendance, however, the 
Congregational lead the Protestant Episcopal churches, and the Bap- 
tist outstrip the Methodist Episcopal. In other words, the Congre- 
gational and Baptist denominations relatively excel in activities not 
measured by church-membership or attendance on public worship. 
The exact nature of these activities will be considered in Chapter 
VII. 


COMPARISON OF INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES BY SIZE 


The ranking of individual churches by membership, weekly at- 
tendance at morning service, and weekly aggregate hours of attend- 


ance at all services and stated activities, is shown in Table XLI. 


TABLE XLI— RANK OF 40 SPRINGFIELD CHURCHES BY 
MEMBERSHIP AND BY ATTENDANCE 


Attendance 


Sunday Morning 


Membership Service Weekly Aggregate 
1. First Cong. First Cong. South Cong. 
2. First Baptist South Cong. First Cong. 
3. South Cong. Christ Prot. Epis. Wesley Meth. Epis. 
4. Wesley Meth. Epis. Wesley Meth. Epis. St. John’s Cong. 
5. Christ Prot. Epis. First Baptist Christ Prot. Epis. 
6. Faith Cong. Park Memorial Baptist First Baptist 
7. Third Baptist St. John’s Cong. Park Memorial Bap- 

tist 

8. Union Memorial North Cong. Third Baptist 
9. Asbury First Meth. St. James Meth, Epis. Mt. Calvary Baptist 

pis. 
10. Park Memorial Bap- Church of the Unity St. James Meth. Epis. 

tist 
11. St. John’s Cong. ee, First Meth, Faith Cong. 

pis. 
12. North Cong. Faith Cong. : Church of the Unity 
13. Church of the Unity ysis Evan. Miss. North Cong. 
ong. 
14. St. James Meth. Epis. Third Baptist iets First Meth. 
pis. 

15. St. Paul’s Univ. Mt. Calvary Baptist Emmanuel Cong. 
16. Emmanuel Cong. Loring St. A. M. E. 


Mt. Calvary Baptist 
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TABLE XLI— RANK OF 40 SPRINGFIELD CHURCHES BY 
MEMBERSHIP AND BY ATTENDANCE (Continued) 


Aitendance 


Sunday Morning — 


Membership Service Weekly Aggregate 
17. Emmanuel Cong. Union Memorial 7th Day Adventist 
18. All Saints Prot. Epis. German Evan. Luth- Advent Christian 
eran 
19. Advent Christian St. Paul’s Univ. All Saints Prot. Epis. 
20. Swedish Evan. Luth- 7th Day Adventist Union Memorial 
eran 
21. German Evan. Luth- Advent Christian Auburndale Baptist 
eran 
22. Carew St. Baptist Park Cong. Liberty Meth. Epis. 
23. First Presbyterian All Saints Prot. Epis. oven Evan. Miss. 
ong. 
24. medic Evan. Miss. Liberty Meth. Epis. Park Cong. 
ong. 
25. Park Cong. First Presbyterian Second Universalist 
26. Evangelical Cong. Loring St. A. M. E. Carew St. Baptist 
27. 7th Day Adventist Swedish Evan. Luth- St. Paul’s Univ. 
eran 
28. First Disciples Auburndale Baptist First Presbyterian 
29. Liberty Meth. Epis. Second Universalist German Evan. Luth- 
eran 
30. Loring St. A. M. E. Carew St. Baptist Chase Memorial Bap- 
tist 
31. Swedish Meth. Epis. Evangelical Cong. Community Church 
32. Chase Memorial Bap- First Disciples Evangelical Cong. 
tist 
33. Auburndale Baptist Chase Memorial Bap- St. Mark’s C. M. E. 
tist 
34. Second Universalist Community Church First Disciples 
35. Bethany Baptist St. Mark’s C. M. E. Swedish Evan. Luth- 
3 eran 
36. Community Church Swedish Meth. Epis. Bethany Baptist 
RYE St Marks Colored Bethany Baptist Swedish Meth. Epis. 
38. Swedish Baptist Swedish Baptist Pur Baptist 
39. New Jerusalem New Jerusalem E. Zion 
40. A. M. E. Zion A. M. E. Zion ies Jerusalem 


Although there are frequent cases in which a church drops below 


or rises above its membership group in the other two aspects of size, 
on the whole the range of variation is not great. Churches whose 
morning attendance is largest relative to the membership ranking, 
are the Swedish Congregational, Seventh Day Adventist, and Park 
Congregational. Churches whose morning attendance is smallest 
relative to membership ranking, are the Union Memorial, Carew 
Street Baptist, Bethany Baptist, Third Baptist, and Swedish Luth- 
eran. With respect to average aggregate attendance on all services 
and activities, the variation is somewhat greater. Churches whose 
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total activities are largest relative to membership, are Loring Street 
African Methodist Episcopal, Auburndale Baptist, Second Univers- 
alist, Seventh Day Adventist, St. John’s Congregational and Mt. 
Calvary Baptist. It is to be noted that three of these are Negro 
churches. No other group in Springfield, relatively speaking, gives 
so much time to its church life. Churches falling most below their 
membership rank in total attendance on all services and activities, 
are the Swedish Lutheran, Union Memorial, St. Paul’s Universalist 
and German Lutheran. Of these the Swedish Lutheran and Union 
Memorial were also very deficient in church attendance. 


EVENING SERVICE 


The aggregate attendance at evening service, of thirty-nine 
churches reporting, is 4,489, which is 54 per cent. of the morning 
attendance and is equal to 27 per cent. of the total membership. 
The size of the evening services runs from 0, represented by six 
churches not having an evening service, to an attendance, claimed 
by the diminutive Bethany Baptist Church, equalling 156 per cent. 
of the membership. The most characteristic situation is one in 
which the evening service attracts between 20 and 25 per cent. of 
the number attending the morning service. This is exemplified by 
Emmanuel, St. John’s and North Congregational churches, First 
Presbyterian, Wesley Methodist Episcopal, and Carew Street Bap- 
tist. The median is 29 per cent. of the morning service, a condition 
most nearly represented by Trinity Methodist Episcopal and Park 
Congregational churches. About one-fourth of the churches have 
evening services attended by less than 15 per cent. of the member- 
ship roll. This group includes all the larger churches of all denomi- 
nations except the First Congregational, and Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal in its former location. In other words, of the largest 
churches, only the two outstanding downtown churches escape hav- 
ing very small evening congregations. The best evening audiences 
are those of the new Negro congregations, four of which report 

8 The reliability of reports on attendance at religious services, church subsidiaries 
and total services and activities was hotly debated in the Findings Conference at Spring- 
field. Confessedly they are almost entirely estimates which may well be generally exag- 
gerated. The gaceten is whether one church or one denomination has exaggerated more 
than another. he Survey is inclined to think that the reports all tend to have a com- 
mon bias. The fact that, on the whole, membership rank and attendance rank are in 
agreement, the occasional variations being notorious and well understood, tends _ to 
strengthen confidence in the attendance reports. They are not really so much less relia- 
ble than alleged “records” afforded by unrevised membership rolls. The outstanding 
fact is that few activities of the church keep any accurate record of attendance, except 
the Sunday school. The Survey uses these figures simply because there are no others, 
although, as has already been explained, the single year figures, whether derived from 
actual records or estimates, are subject to incidental fluctuation and are not therefore 
desirable for the interpretation of trends. Again, the best that can be said is that nothing 


more accurate exists, and that in the opinion of the Survey inaccuracies tend to neu- 
tralize one another in these and the following statistical data. 
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audiences equal to more than 90 per cent. of the membership. Three 
of these claim audiences equal to more than 100 per cent. of the 
membership. Part of the explanation of the larger evening services 
of such churches as these, is the fact that their constituencies con- 
sist to a considerable degree of domestic servants who are not off 
duty in the morning but are free at night. Next below these come a 
group of neighborhood churches like Community, Auburndale Bap- 
tist and St. James Methodist Episcopal churches, all located toward 
the edges of the city. The Seventh Day Advent Church, having 
evening services only part of the year, ranks with this group. No 
denominational trends are apparent in the above showing, geogra- 
phy, race and relationships to the neighborhood or center being the 
only factors that suggest traceable influence. 


MID-WEEK SERVICES 


The aggregate attendance at the mid-week religious service of 
thirty-nine churches reporting is 1,393, which equals 9.4 per cent. 
of the membership. The mid-week service varies in size from 0, 
reported by four churches not having mid-week services, to an at- 
tendance equal to 72 per cent. of the membership, reported by Com- 
munity Church in East Springfield. The median, however, is an 
attendance equal to 7 per cent. of the membership; 3, 4, and 6 per 
cent. being the most characteristic single ratios. One-half of all 
churches do not exceed this ratio. Relatively small attendance at 
the mid-week services is characteristic of the larger churches of all 
denominations. Relatively speaking, the churches having the largest 
attendance include four Negro churches, the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist, and the Auburndale Baptist. In view of what was stated 
in the previous paragraph, this indicates that there is a strong tend- 
ency for large evening services and large mid-week services to go 
together. Especially is this true for groups of people who are 
closely knit by racial and neighborhood ties. There is also a slightly 
less general tendency for small evening and small mid-week services 
to go together in part of the large central churches and in many 
of the older and more central churches of the residential neighbor- 
hoods. Denominational factors do not appear to enter the situation. 


CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP BY DENOMINATIONS 


The forty-three regularly organized Protestant churches repre- 
sent fifteen denominations and two undenominational churches. 
The distribution of their churches and members by denominations 
is shown in Table XLII, and in more condensed form in Chart XX: 
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TABLE XLII— DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP OF 43 
CHURCHES BY DENOMINATION 


Members 
Denomination Church Number Per Cent. 

COMSLCCA UGA My a ieee cesy ak asl sated oe 10 6,282 34.0 
BA DUIS theta nice dste stonstieienes baie oiae eas one fa 9 3,704 20.0 
MEE OGISE PENDISCODAl wv ersasatsterserere see's" s 6 3,310 17.9 
Protestant Episcopal(s..ceuitess sas ee 5) 1,891 10.2 
Wndenomiinationale soc ease brows oteess 2 680 3.7 
MEARE eA warte ee Fe viise wheat ls aid we eae 2 607 3:3 
imvensalistayne camer the eis ce cbiare cis Z 476 2.6 
RBIS LAINIE crannieGreiererd shale tne oveleiwia d's we sate 1 429 2.3 
UNG eniteOnbIStatiias odasateciesre aerevew ees oe 1 319 Ly 
Presbyterian ia aan Ae wsreidnecsaneca alors 1 252 1.4 
seventh Day Adventist ..............- 1 176 0.9 
WDISCipleoner ase s Matsa ie sre eaiite eee ho 1 154 0.8 
ASD IMe tli pisaecem vise syaiioveSisisis.c seats 1 150 0.8 
Cole Met nis, icra titvanimers tor wie cnnere 1 42 0.2 
ING Wa CLUSalemin'<.c1.s acerca a © o Meters 1 16 0.1 
MT. Meth, Epist; Zi farsisiste, crease»! ohereato 1 12 0.1 

MiGtalimsrsametnoe ccs acca eee mate Ss 43 18,500 100.0 


TOTAL. PROTESTANT MEMBERSHIP 
OF SPRINGFIELD 
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CuHarT XX 


Distribution of | church-membership 
among the denominations. 


The relative standing of the four major denominations has 
already been shown on many criteria in Chapter III. No other de- 
nomination exceeds 4 per cent. of the total in membership. 
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Sunday-school Size Comparisons 


The distribution of Sunday schools by size-groups is shown in 
Table XLIII, which also compares the percentage distribution with 
that of church-membership: 


MORE SMALL SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
_ THAN SMALL CHURCHES 


— 
Zz 
Ww 
Oo 
x 
J 
a 


PER CENT 


Lo 
100-200 Hi 300-400 400-500 yt 
~ -NUMBER OF MEMBERS- 
COCHURCHES ESSUNDAY SCHOOLS 





Cuart XXI 
Church-membership and Sunday-school 
enrollment compared, by size-group. 


TABLE XLIII— DISTRIBUTION OF 43 SPRINGFIELD SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES BY SIZE OF MEMBERSHIP 


Size of Sunday School Church 
Membership Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. 
Winders50) gaeetee ws ie ceters 4 9.3 4 9.3 
Wadere 100 cx cae certs ote 9 20.9 7 16.3 
TOOSHO2 200% cecida. vot ce ete 18 41.8 8 18.6 
ZAND Poles Nl Vereaee aattiod Soc 6 14.0 4 9.3 
3O0OutOGA MO pe iss eerie tee 3 7.0 8 18.6 
AQOStO A500: ster aene sieesrcleo rere 3 7.0 3 7.0 
Total under 500 ........... 39 90.7 30 69.8 
S00 to OOOU saree scescls sett 4 9.3 8 18.6 
T-O00Sand sOveru weenie sie sie 0 0 5 11.6 
Dotatac eae snes 43 100.0 43 100.0 


Of the forty-three Sunday schools, all but four have fewer than 
500 pupils each; the median being 157, while the median for church 
members is about 300. 

It will be noted that while the 100 to 200 and 300 to 400 groups 
are equally modal for the church, the Sunday school has more than 
twice as high a per cent. as the church in the size-group 100 to 200 
pupils. This range is highly characteristic of the Springfield Sun- 
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day schools. The fact that there is virtually an equal per cent. of 
churches and of Sunday schools having fewer than fifty members 
each, simply reflects the irreducible minimum for either institution. 


DENOMINATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL SIZE COMPARISONS 


The range of the Baptist Sunday schools is from the Swedish 
Baptist with an enrollment of thirty-five, to First Baptist with an 
enrollment of 645; and the median is represented by Third Baptist 
with 196 pupils. The Congregational Sunday-school range is from 
the Evangelical Church with 133 pupils, to the First Congregational 
with 776; the median falling between North Church with 160, and 
St. John’s with 235 pupils. The range of the Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday schools is from the Swedish with seventy-seven pupils, to 
Wesley with 783; the median of 300 is represented more nearly by 
Trinity and St. James. The Episcopal Sunday schools range from 
All Saints with 157, to Christ Church with 329. St. Peter’s, the 
third church of this denomination with 220 pupils, represents the 
median. This showing, giving the highest median to the Methodist 
Episcopal denomination, confirms the twenty-three-year statistics 
of Chapter III, which show that Methodist Episcopal Sunday schools 
have been relatively larger for more than two decades.* 


Church Staff 


PAID RELIGIOUS WORKERS 


The professional staff of the forty-three Springfield churches 
for 1921 consisted of forty-two pastors (there being one vacancy) 
and thirty-one others, a total of seventy-three. These workers are 
classified in Table XLIV. 


TABLE XLIV — PROFESSIONAL STAFF OF SPRINGFIELD 
CHURCHES BY SEX AND OFFICE 


Male Female 
Position Number Position Number 

Pest OG eRy Palen sao sfonts se isanis 42 Parish: Vasitotc cecil steele 9 
Pastor emeritus. o...6...s ss Ps Secretary. ie. fem sits ee aie 
Assistant. pastor io cke ss os. 2 Director Social Work ...... 1 
Director Religious Education ie Nurse: 5 sccidsan steer eateetals 1 
Director Social Work ...... 3 Matron he seers iterates 3 

Meotal rere sera. Neticuee ats 51 Notal sk ieee ee ae 2 


4 For Sunday-school enrollment by individual churches, see Appendix Table I. The 
size-factor in this connection is merely touched for the sake of including it with other 
formal size-comparisons. It is treated more fully along with the other aspects of the 
Sunday school in Chapter VI, on religious education. 
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The above classification is by the major emphasis of each posi- 
tion. The actual difference in function is not sometimes so great 
as the nomenclature would seem to indicate. Whether assistant 
pastor, director of religious education, or director of social work, 
job analysis would find one doing many of the same things. Some 
of the women listed as parish workers are also office assistants, and 
vice versa.® 

The list is limited to full-time religious workers. There are some 
additional church visitors, who give less than full time. Salaried 
musicians are of course numerous, and in a few instances small 
amounts are paid to financial secretaries or treasurers for a limited 
amount of work. In addition about one hundred Young Men’s 
Christian Association College students are attached each year to 
Springfield churches as apprentices, most of whom receive a small 
amount of remuneration either in scholarship aid or by direct pay- 
ment from the church. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STAFF 


The number of churches having staffs of a given size is as fol- 
lows: 


Number of Number of — 
Persons on Staff Churches Having 
NC Canasta irae sgalens Hain orale bce ae eT 27 
Die BE gitar. cs teas pac arate to ee a ee tae 9 
Sikiie Spf oo) less CRE ay tees ake en Ge 3 
Abie ae 8 ella tart orers, Sure toss aos Se ceusiarererel Sala tee TOA 0 
SS ie Mr eds saath ia oats Scie a he can ge ee ares 1 
GEOTLINOLE sce etek tee ete Pde Moen eenn A aetate Zz 


While nearly two-thirds of the churches have only a pastor, 
there are forty-six paid workers belonging to the multiple staffs, as 
compared with only twenty-seven pastors working alone. The 
twenty-two women workers constitute about 30 per cent. of the 
total paid force. 

Table XLV shows a very uneven distribution, some of the 
causes of which will appear when the life and work of the churches 
are studied in detail in Chapter VII. It is obvious that different 
kinds of church programs require different staffs to carry them out 
—some larger and some smaller. 

5 On the face of it, this list of paid church assistants tends to show. more tendency 


toward varied types of workers in the Springfield churches than exists in the 1,044 city 
churches recently studied by the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
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TABLE XLV — DISTRIBUTION OF PAID ASSISTANTS BY 


DENOMINATION 
ees Number Number 
Denomination of Churches of Assistants 
seventh Day Adventist ........ccceceses 1 1 
IBAptSt ema ne ara saya ails sieiaine ee saincres 2 Ped 
@oncnemationdie rate c ok coerce 4 16 
Protestant episcopal ics sa!s «vce precisa e's 2 5 
Methodistclpiscopal vise ssss<neee sve se 3 4 
AWinitantatin wcmtisce seats sas <atee gate ese 1 1 
NOG ERSAMSE Ss cxisiatio nti <ivioe-cdecdceened cts 1 1 
Wndenomiational tsw-rs.c'sisles olsretewse- vied ye 8 1 1 


PASTOR’S EDUCATION 


Forty of the forty-two pastors reported on their education as 
follows: 


Education Number 
PAISMABCHOOl ANC COMCZE. ohiais.2 v's Mec eee os a Beldee vie os eid oesee bee eae seam 74, 
High-school, college, seminary ......scsccsesesscecssccevssecsncdas 20 
High- school, college, seminary, post-graduate ......005.+sesseeseenee 13 
Seminary without full college training ......scssecesiscscsesseeces 3 
Withour college ror SCMiINary.) vee s< + se eclove cose seevww serene see relnees 2 

Otel merece taitiay cesta cpus ranchtvaisie seidcore sle,iate-e isle ose ale Sila guelogsin etaceve laces ae 40 


Thirty-three of the forty reporting have had the full traditional 
preparation for the ministry, while thirteen have had more than such 
preparation through post-graduate study. As a group, the Spring- 
field pastors are well-trained. 


TABLE XLVI— TRAINING OF SPRINGFIELD PASTORS COM- 
PARED WITH THAT OF PASTORS OF 1,044 CITY CHURCHES 
AND OF ST. LOUIS CHURCHES 


Bae lg 1,044 Churches St. Louis 


Degree of Training 0 % % 
Limited to conventional training ..... 50 53 BPS 
More than conventional training ..... 32 25 18 
Less than conventional training ...... 18 22 30 


Springfield churches agree with the 1,044 widely distributed city 
churches, and with the 114 St. Louis churches, previously studied 
by the Institute of Social and Religious Research, in having about 
50 per cent. of its ministers conventionally educated. They are above 
both the 1,044 city churches and the St. Louis churches in the pro- 
portion of pastors with post-graduate education, as is shown in 
Table XLVI. 

In order to understand the difference between denominations on 
this point, the character of the churches must be considered. It 
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would be very misleading to record that one quarter of the Baptist 
pastors had less than traditional training, without noting that the 
Baptist denomination includes two Negro churches. On the other 
hand, the Congregational denomination has more pastors with post- 
graduate education. 


PASTOR’S EXPERIENCE 


The Springfield pastor is a relatively experienced man in the 
ministry. More of the Springfield pastors have been in the ministry 
for from twenty to thirty years than for any other number of years. 
The distribution by range of experience for the thirty-nine minis- 
ters reporting on this point is as follows: 


Years Number 
of Experience of Ministers 
rid ets 5 cacrariak ete le atevoince a Ais ini wlaiere iorelc muetetsreUanenae Ghovetend telae 2 
Obits (re: a ld Pete Oe artacste ene hie Gere e Maran tind oot: ace 10 
Oto Ae eet reiecne & Ot oe chastise sters ea eRe eo 11 
DO tOe SOs oe Sais wae See Bins Pabeale Wee taining re ees 17 
SOSA, 405 ic ca waged oolat letra aeera eine tata eect taney eae 1 


Compared with city churches elsewhere, Springfield seems rather 
definitely to avoid the older men, as shown in Table XLVII by the 
comparison of the per cent. distribution of pastors with given length 
of experience. 


TABLE XLVII—EXPERIENCE OF SPRINGFIELD PASTORS COM- 
PARED WITH THAT OF PASTORS OF 1,044 CITY CHURCHES 
AND OF ST. LOUIS CHURCHES 


Springfield 1,044 Churches St Louis 


Years of Experience 0 0 lo 
WindetxlO ies eb Pa eee) Cotte ts 26 29 26 
1OntaacO oto chee ee eee 28 25 36 
ZOWORSOI enn, oars er ten ts 43 31 28 
SO MtO nA Osis «suc ras ASA elect nace erat 3 12 7 
AQGANG OVEN oulnen ree eee ieee ees 0 3 3 


Denominational difference in pastor’s experience is best expressed by 
the median length of experience for pastors of the several denomi- 
nations, which is as follows: 


nie Length 
_ Denomination of Experience 
IBAPLIStsy .. Sis. aeaeates AOR ah eenere laos cane cect ee chee 26 years 
Methodist; Episcopal: v. accents rages peeceiiasies Oey enters 20 years 
Cotiererational \ ees. a 55 ete er OL een nro ioe cae . 15 years 
Protestant ‘Episcopal. scat dase mira ia ere niente ees 14 years 


‘Allsothersderiominations ytcii tw taeleciinerraeis setae ea «ih years 
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On this showing, the Baptist and Methodist Episcopal pastors 
have had five to ten years more experience. than have the Congrega- 
tional and Episcopal pastors, while the other denominations stand 
iowest of all in this respect. 


PASTOR’S TENURE 


The average length of service of the Springfield churches, as 
represented by forty-one pastors reporting on this point, is four and 
one-half years. The median length at the time of the survey was 
only three years. The distribution by years of present pastorate, 
is as follows: 


Years of 
Present Pastorate Number 
SAT EN RS et Aarere aa toieia ay diate gale eiotu al att ce ol teas Tele Sele She, vle'eleleeiomte 12 
Pjch ala, gees RR SEO OCI. 9 ENON PRM ere ae SMerer Peete ESE 16 
LID) eas abet ae OER SMD Das IP eR A Nats oa tac lap aha ms Bear ya) es 8 
LCS) aes nthe Re ARE NERC a eg a nc pA a ain eR a TES CL 4 
ATIC OV EL Ms oss eterte orereeeials seen he ett eles goes ccs alee as 1 


It is significant that only about one-eighth of the pastors of 
Springfield have survived in their present places as long as ten years. 
This brevity of tenure does not make for constructive leadership. 
Part of the explanation is that the average pastor is relatively old 
when he begins in Springfield; consequently it is not easy for him 
to carry on for a pastorate of extraordinary length. Comparison 
between Springfield and other churches in this respect as measured 
by per cent. distribution is shown in Table XLVIII. 


TABLE XLVIJI— TENURE OF SPRINGFIELD PASTORS _ COM- 
PARED WITH THAT OF PASTORS OF 1,044 CITY CHURCHES 
AND OF ST. LOUIS CHURCHES 


Springfield 1,044 Hahn’: St. Louis 
(a) (9) 


Years of Present Pastorate %e % 
HEIL tM MES crcl cieraclevels tie ciovsce eis se ape e's 68 66 57 
ero ml Uc ct cae occ eee sce tens es 19 19 25 
otalminder LO nie eleco5.6 cece Souths aoe 88 84 82 
HOMO UZOM ee eC Os oidnd geste eee 10 10 11 
OMLOMO UMC ae One (sic Sales wees 2 4 Z 
BUMALGCOUCHE Ee ore mis we nee a oelele as 0 Z 0 


The most distinct contrast is that Springfield has a few more 
pastors with very short experience, and relatively fewer with very 
long experience. 

Denominational differences in pastor’s tenure may be best ex- 
pressed in terms of the median years of service in present position 


in 1921. 
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Median 
Denomination Years of Service 
Protestant Episcopal: .s.cct ee saeturt seen or oes 6 
Conereaational ©. icy sir enek Ceneneeln aaa Seats ad Nn oes 5% 
Baptist Sicctcie tis cia vwiare Sishs i eteteta ts ote ete Oe Toren eater 
Other denominations ....... ra Seat bial Stead eel ehcreralale ta erases’ oie 3 
Methodist. Episcopal.’ ..ccce ee eee eee My OR NDP Ee 1% 


The survey has no means of discovering whether this showing 
would be true over a period of years. On its face, it indicates that 
the Episcopal and Congregational ministers stay virtually twice as 
long as those of any other denomination. 


PASTOR’S SALARY 


The salary range of the forty-two pastors reporting is from 
$500 to $8,000, the distribution being shown in Table XLIX. 


TABLE XLIX — DISTRIBUTION OF THE SALARIES OF 42 
SPRINGFIELD PASTORS 


Number 

Salary of Pastors 
Wirderamo0dos ee cat tee rca cercictife ete oes silos he Ceeaene 3 
WNGEESSE OOO Se Ey Scena a: eee ewe ate Ma Saute aiatens 3 
SL O00 SO s2j 000, sere. care civtsiatesertarh te Miedeent scale pante eae se ee 1y/ 
TA MOETOS NOOO tse ease oes Oe nee ee BR oe ae eee 9 
RSS MOE US wore bs” 010) | bn AeA Nh A ei iat elas Se cee eR AOI OR au 3 
SA OOK tO 2p HUOOE Sea meres wie ee ES la Seen coe eae ee 3 
£5 DOOM nO OU ccbsis. tc sce ahcntaahaik wun oeie tee oe oT Re 3 
SEH OOO fOn eZ OO cas crea cares gis sis te cicia ie wiiate sears euscekeramae secs 3 
$7,000!10 POU00 Canes eerie re acs Serene ere ones 0 
SE UUO FAL MO VErtrrs seeks cscs eels csioroeeem ee acam tion 1 


TABLE L—SALARIES OF SPRINGFIELD PASTORS COMPARED 
WITH THOSE OF PASTORS OF 1,044 CITY CHURCHES AND 
OF ST. LOUIS PASTORS 


Springfield 1,044 Churches St. Louis 

Salary %o % ‘0 
Wnder= 1-000 '< oo sais vowor acrue setts ore 74s 4.7 6.8 
SE OOO tos $2000 times cis oye eaten 40.6 34.6 47.7 
SZ;O00 STO SS; 000 ee sea Nec wie vigrae code 21.4 22.4 29.6 
S3000stO $4000 a ee ole es 7.1 12.9 4.5 
S4:000=to-S5i000m. cass Goarck Seesaw eine e 7.1 7.6 3.4 
So QUO Sarid OVER ous ve nis ety cect eras 16.7 17.8 8.0 


The salary of from $1,000 to $2,000 is strongly modal, 40 per 
cent. of the pastors reporting a salary within these limits. In addi- 
tion to the cash salary, thirteen pastors receive parsonages; but no 
figure for rental value was reported and the probable effect of in- 
cluding this would be to make the modal salary slightly over $2,000. 
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Comparing on the cash basis, Springfield salaries show not un- 
favorably, considering the membership-size of the churches, with 
those of the 1,044 city churches and of St. Louis. This comparison 
is shown in Table L. 

Springfield churches, it will be noted, have more small salaries 
and fewer large ones than the 1,044 city churches, but fewer small 
salaries and more large ones than the churches of St. Louis. The 
aggregate salary paid the thirty-nine pastors reporting on this item, 
is $113,130 annually. 


DO SPRINGFIELD CHURCHES PAY GOOD SALARIES? 
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Salaries of Springfield pastors compared 
with those of 1,044 city churches. 


DENOMINATIONAL COMPARISON OF PASTOR’S SALARIES 


The figures in Table LI are limited to salaries of pastors only, 
and do not include other paid workers. 


TABLE LI— PASTORS’ SALARIES BY MAJOR DENOMINATIONS 


Average 
Denomination Total Arithmetic Median 
BE 0] a a IS ea ear eee $18,360 $2,295 $1,800 
Gonerepationat | niece. eases vie ews 37,220 3,722 3,250 
MethoudistyEpisny yee. 56. sees 18,800 3,133 2,550 
PTOLeS EAN GE PIS sss iecc sess taevye cua eaaliog 9,500 3,167 2,400 
PM OL DOR ae tes Ua eee Gink clases 29,250 2,089 1,900 


The Congregational denomination has the fewest low salaries and 
runs up to a very high figure. Its average and median are accord- 
ingly the highest of all. The relatively low figure of the Baptist 
denomination is owing to its small churches, and also to the Negro 
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churches which pay very meagre salaries. It is to be noted that the 
average of “all other” denominations is considerably below the low- 
est of the four major denominations, but that the upper limit of that 
group is high. This brings its median above that of the Baptist. 


CURRENT OPERATING EXPENSES 


Springfield’s Protestant churches operated in 1921 at a cost of 
$368,707, or $8,574 per church. This average seriously misrepre- 
sents the typical expenditure, which is from $2,000 to $4,000, one 
fourth of the churches falling within this range. The average ex- 
penditure also contrasts with the median of $5,074, the range being 
from $90 to $56,730. This is an enormous difference, which indi- 
cates that organizations called churches may be very unlike one an- 
other. 


ARE SPRINGFIELD CHURCHES WELL SUPPORTED? | 
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Current expenses of Springfield churches 
compared with those of 1,044 city 
churches. 


The distribution of annual current expenses by amounts, and the 
number of churches spending given amounts, are shown in Table 
Lit. 

Table LIII shows a per cent. distribution of the annual current 
expenditures of the Springfield churches compared with that of the 
1,044 city churches and that of the St. Louis churches. 

It is striking that in the percentage of budgets under $5,000, 
Springfield closely approximates the 1,044 city churches but has 
fewer than St. Louis. Of large budgets, it has considerably fewer 
than the 1,044 city churches, but is appreciably ahead of St. Louis. 
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TABLE LIT—DISTRIBUTION OF ANNUAL CURRENT EXPENSES 
OF 39 SPRINGFIELD CHURCHES 


Number 
Current Expense of Churches 
den NeHOOO ee inisie Wee cles soba eels vatpe secre 3 
DEM OMNI Waihi, <5 cinta 40s SW G's au dag's om RAS © oa ade 2 
PAOUO LOR OOD! terateiel aceisaiavates a) cua oisiele siaidaee dies vie slob emis a 5 
eas EO OO recat raced, Sve 5 s5 soys iid oPotes tives svns Smeaton Sioatars 5 
Se VOOMOmpO WOU stacker stats olstaiualste scones oilemivorteitee 1 
Hotalaitider- ho O00 Pememts sie x cee nea Uo eee sicevaiies ches 16 
er NII cose ese ccc iag csiaie dpeniers Hawa oh we oe ebiadet 14 
SLOVO tO S201 00 Orr seer Senha ek 8 rere us soe died ae esters abe 6 6 
BOOM eco pe OO) asc als ste cheese us, He eRle-Goo\e vivcausio ac eattaons Gees 2 
SOLON UTTLO sei oI oer NNR es ee a: Seb, (ea eee eSE” hne ae 1* 


* The expenditure of $56,730 by Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church is incident to 
building operations. The largest budget a ar established over a period of years is 
that of South Congregational Church. 


TABLE LIII— DISTRIBUTION OF CURRENT EXPENDITURES OF 
SPRINGFIELD CHURCHES COMPARED WITH THOSE OF 
1,044 CITY CHURCHES AND ST. LOUIS CHURCHES 


Springfield 1,044 City Churches St. Louis 


Current Expense ‘0 Jo %o 
Re POLO) creates «sare. ocieuetse Srsicie 41.0 42.7 51.8 
BO OOO tor PLO00O! sec pecan sions as 35.9 20.8 27.8 
S10:000 tor $15:000 6 6 ces eee cele s Yel 10.1 9.3 
LS WON RTOPSZO 00D es sc ccc cn ca esc 7.7 7.9 SPS, 
SZ 0000) 10° $25:000. . visiviess éateisie since 0 6.2 1.9 

251000). toe S50:000 8 oc oo scx sssisjclaere oe Sal 10.4 KW 
SOMOOFt Oe S75; 000 ss biter lens cars s 2.6 1.6 0 
S/o OO0vand Oversees ences vueaes 0 0.3 0 


TABLE LIV—CURRENT EXPENDITURES BY MAJOR 


DENOMINATIONS 
Number of Average 
Denomination Churches Total Arithmetic Median Range 
Ba pPerstmiiets casts cc ula baie 9 $46,385 $5,155 $3419 $691 to $15,824 
Congregational ....... 10 135,720 13,572 10,320 3,248to 41,142 
Methodist Epis. ...... 6 87,963 14,660 5,768  1,482to 56,730 
Protestant Epis. ...... 3 44,050 14,683 9,464  5,718to 28,898 
PA Other et cece. specn0 15 54,589 3,639 3,512 90to 8,545 


Denominational variations in current expenditures are shown in 
Table LIV, which gives total, average, median and range: 

The Congregational average is slightly below that of either the 
Methodist Episcopal or the Protestant Episcopal, but the average 
of the budgets of these three denominations is nearly three times 
that of the Baptist denomination and four times that of the group 
of all other denominations. The Congregational median, however, 
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is highest, and the Methodist Episcopal drops to third place because 
the average is distorted by the extraordinarily large expenditures of 
a single church. How per capita cost is distributed is shown in 
Chart XXIV, which reveals that the characteristic amount paid by 
the individual for the support of his church is between fifteen and 
twenty dollars. } 


HOW MUCH THE CHURCH COSTS 
THE AVERAGE MEMBER 
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Cuart XXIV 


Number of Springfield churches con- 
tributing specified amounts per capita 
to current church support. 


BENEVOLENCE 


The total benevolence of the Springfield churches in 1921 was 
nearly $138,000. The range and distribution of benevolent contribu- 
tions for forty-one churches reporting is shown in Table LV. 


TABLE LV—DISTRIBUTION OF BENEVOLENCES OF 41 
SPRINGFIELD CHURCHES 


Number 

Benevolences of Churches 

Waders S O00 ts Sans oe eh iin oe Ride Pe, Secs Mee els onemeite na taiadd 25 

OOS tO ee O00 nena ae Nei ee Ae ee Sai eee 5 

S200 COs BO OOO a scatee tae es ees see ace ba 2 

$3000 sto s4 O00 Gs tis owes dace aha ray Many Sek roar ne 0 

S4 OOD fOr PS OU0 tetanus oe soe Coe Nee aa neater ees 1 
Lota hstiider who 00 use: caer week hore Reece aie Rea 33 
$5,000 sto SROO00n sek Cina aes cake en ene oes 6 
S10,000. andy ovet.s wiisask decried ions aires then cen Once 2 


Sixty-one per cent. of all churches contributed less than $1,000; 
and less than $100 is actually the most typical amount. 
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Compared with 1,044 city churches and St. Louis Springfield 
makes a less favorable showing as to benevolence than in any other 
factor so far considered. This is shown in Table LVI. 


TABLE LVI—BENEVOLENCES OF SPRINGFIELD CHURCHES 
COMPARED WITH THOSE OF 1,044 CITY CHURCHES AND 
OF ST. LOUIS CHURCHES 


ieee masa 1,044 oe Churches ae a 
(4) ‘0 (7) 


Benevolences 

MIEN INO eat e-c8 A ~ 5 -c-a!vinnceispa 61.0 Epp 45.2 

$1,000! to $2,000. 22.3 er ckee 12.2 12.6 19.0 

SZ O00ttOn SS, O00 ei... eee tke 4.9 8.3 9.5 

SO OOOLtO). SA OOO: isis se hscdearat 0 5.9 24 

$4,000 t0235:000) occ ics cisiayacs nia’ 2.4 4.5 48 
Total under $5,000 .............. 80.5 66.4 80.9 
SHOOOMtO’S1OO00 ove eee ns ce 14.7 13.3 7.1 
SED:000 G2 $15:0008 eet. oc See LS 2.4 4.7 2.4 
SPS;O00 and! Over: <:. vule..c.0ens oe 2.4 15.6 9.6 


The relative deficiency of Springfield in benevolence shows at 
both ends of the scale. It has a larger percentage of churches with 
small benevolences, and a smaller percentage of churches with large 
benevolence, than either St. Louis or the 1,044 city churches. 

Denominational comparisons as to benevolence are shown in 
Table LVII, which gives the total for the denomination and the 
average, median, and range per church. 


TABLE LVII—BENEVOLENCES BY MAJOR DENOMINATIONS 


Average 
Denomination Total Arithmetic Median Range 
PEetstiS tae. cette ia oss tau eanis, oie ve $18,839 $2,092 $744 $10 to $7,880 
Congregational: 302 oo. tease 34,709 3,471 1,186 170 to 13,321 
Methodist Epis; . oo) 55.00 024 14,149 2,358 1,593 0 to 8,675 
Protestant 48piS.¢ osec es os oxo 7,917 2,639 2,016 1,197 to 4,704 
PSIROther ee ciscc fox ccawne eos <3 12,085 1,007 350 0 to 6,050 


While the Congregational average is the highest, both the Prot- 
estant Episcopal and the Methodist Episcopal churches have a higher 
median of benevolent contributions. 


Church Property 


The combined Protestant investment in church property is esti- 
mated at $3,652,250. This constitutes about three-fourths of the 
total religious investment of the city, which stands at about 
$5,000,000. The Roman Catholic Church, with an investment of 
$1,049,750, gets along with a per capita property investment of 
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$22.00 against $182.00 for the Protestant churches; because it has 
only fifteen churches for an estimated constituency of 45,000, while 
Protestantism has forty-three regularly organized churches for 
20,000 members, besides twenty other religious associations of eccle- 
siastical character helping to serve the total of some 35,000 active 
adherents. 

The average plant of the Roman Catholic church is worth 
$80,000, while the average Protestant plant is worth almost $90,000. 
As shown by the assessor’s books, a considerably higher proportion 
of the Protestant investment is in land values, on account of the 
large number of downtown Protestant churches. The actual average 
facilities are probably about equal. Protestant churches range in 
value from $1,500, represented by Mt. Calvary Baptist Church, to 
$450,000, represented by South Congregational properties. About 
$40,000 is the median value represented by such a church as St. 
John’s Congregational. The forty-one churches that have buildings 
are distributed by valuation in Table LVIII. 


TABLE LVIII— DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY VALUES OF 
41 SPRINGFIELD CHURCHES 


: Number 
Valuation of Churches 
inder: $5,000 wets se Sa Eee eee Si 
$5: OOGs 10.05 CO:00. ©. cakatosiwh si opauarthe enstu a aan eee ere 2 
SLOOUOSt Op LN OUO sale ointese eens ake ace ee 7 
15,000 -to*$20:000 2. ee ee ee ey eee 2 
20000310 $25,000 © Oe. cece ae Set eee 0 
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Three of the churches enjoying a property value of over 
$300,000 own two church buildings each by virtue of amalgamations 
of churches. All the churches with an investment of above $100,000, 
are either downtown or located on the State Street axis west of 
Winchester Square, except three, St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal, 
Faith Congregational, and Park Memorial Baptist. These three 
residential churches, each with properties valued a little beyond 
$100,000, have more modern equipment than most of the central 
churches. ‘A larger group, consisting of nine churches, have prop- 
erties valued at between $25,000 and $50,000 each. Carew Street 
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Baptist and Park Congregational are representative of this group. 
The most typical of all, however, is church property worth less than 
$25,000; and within this limit the most frequent group is that with 
an investment of from $10,000 to $15,000. Seven churches fall 
within this limit; represented by Auburndale Baptist, Church of 
Christ Disciples and Advent Christian. As in the case of current 
expenditures, there are enormous differences between the least 
expensive and the most expensive church properties. At one end is 
the remodeled dwelling house in a Negro section, at the other the 
recently remodeled South Congregational Church, with the still 
more elaborate Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church now under con- 
struction. The most typical church, however, has a small, plain and 
inexpensive building costing from $10,000 to $15,000. This reflects 
the fact that the modal size of the Springfield church is under 200 
members, and that the most frequent budget is from $2,000 to 
$4,000. 

The average and median values of church properties, and the 
range of values for the four major denominations, are shown in 
Chapter III, in connection with the discussion of property value 
increases for twenty-two years. The value of churches of all other 
denominations is about a million and a quarter of dollars, and with 
an average of $88,000, but a median of only $13,395. This dis- 
crepancy is owing to the expensive and centrally located properties 
of the Church of the Unity, St. Paul’s Universalist, Christian Sci- 
ence and Union Memorial churches. Omitting these, the average 
value of the church properties of the remaining denominations is 
approximately only one-eighth of that of the four major denomina- 
tions.® 


Church Equipment 


The Survey studied church equipment primarily through a simple 
schedule indicating whether or not a church had certain items of 
equipment. No general attempt was made to study the quality of 
the equipment claimed, though the adequacy of religious education 
equipment was separately studied in the Sunday-school schedules. 
The frequency of given classes of equipment is shown in tables that 
follow. All churches have toilet facilities. Kitchen equipment 


6 The basis for the valuations above stated is the denominational yearbook estimates 
furnished by individual churches for the four major denominations, compared with the 
1921 assessor’s books for the remaining churches. The assessor’s figures average 25 per 
cent. less than the valuation reported by the, churches themselves. Accordingly, the 
reported figures were decreased by that proportion in order to make results comparable. 
In the opinion of the Survey, the actual value lies somewhere between the generous 
claims of the churches and the conservative estimates of the assessors; but there are 
flagrant errors both in the yearbooks and in the assessor’s books, both in the direction 
of claiming too much and claiming too little. It is hoped that these errors compensate 
for each other in the resultant averages. 
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comes next in frequency, being reported by 91 per cent. of the 
churches. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FACILITIES 


The percentage of churches reporting items under this head is 
as follows: 
Churches Having 


Administrative Facilities lo 
Index “ok “members... s. 2. 6s serait wie ice alee warily ema 68.0 
Index Gf constituency ies ce sats a aoe wo ee a 48.7 
Office-andastudyais. 4. casts de sees ties meee 45.5 
PES DE WE LECT: zac coin av teaohacascitual ccs iste beiaes ie sitne oy eeu Ome ooclore eae Chie 
WiiMmeOR Tap stems teense mac crete + ee reer uso eerie rs 13.6 
Addtessogtaph stat octets tans cb ore dins @henee 2.6 
Other administrative facilities 22%, &. . sasew scm ctiaiscns 11.4 


It is significant of the average status of church business methods 
that only a little over two-thirds of the churches keep even their 
membership lists revised and up-to-date, that less than one-half have 
an office or stated place for administrative or pastoral interviews, 
and that only one-quarter are furnished with the most elementary 
means of correspondence. Really equipped church offices with ade- 
quate facilities scarcely exist. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


The percentage of churches reporting items under this heading 
is as follows: 


Churches Having 

Educational Facilities % 
IAC DO ARGS ress erene ina ae asetneretael ey Peoete ah ees 68.0 
1 Ey SS Su raean Spy er eer feat tet prereset Ce aH 54.5 
Stercopticon ys sana wae cicsc cre oe nee os Cu eee ree 43.2 
PSDLAT NS te above ahs ieeia 15 Se cess Mealats Siarave teen Ge a Sy oennS Skee 41.0 
PCIE TAN Gree ete Rete es Se soe «Eee are eee 11.4 
Mi yiesats So: ee. SUI s Ee A ER ea ee 4.6 
Othereducational Sacthties: <5 i'5.'sj seg obo. Shales 13.6 


The value and significance of the more customary Sunday-school 
facilities will have fuller discussion under the head of religious edu- 
cation. At best only little more than two-thirds report anything of 
educational equipment, and less than half possess the simplest aids 
to instruction. 


FACILITIES FOR PUBLICITY 


The percentage of churches reporting facilities under this head 
is as follows: 
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Churches Havin, 

Facilities for Publicity % 
EEE AN CL i oF See Sie wits each oa eae eee 77.3 
Church Caletidar or paper. i. fiiudiewae fu cans luvawe ce 34.1 
bores letteshead:” frais te oye. saciacdovas este acves Soi he 34.1 
POICCHIC a OIPR I aos ey ca oa sie sisi hee OS Te 9.1 
CREPE PUDUCItY tsae canoe Neto ee aes pene ee ee 25.0 


Apart from the traditional bulletin board for announcing services, 
it is clear that the typical Springfield church does nothing in the line 
of publicity. Only one-third have a calendar or church stationery, 
while the almost universal business method of attracting attention 
by the use of electricity has hardly been adopted by Springfield 
churches. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


A small minority of churches report equipment classified under 
the head of community service as follows: gymnasium, 11.4 per 
cent.; billiards, 9.2 per cent.; and kindergarten facilities, 6.8 per 
cent. 


DENOMINATIONAL VARIATIONS IN EQUIPMENT 


Totalling the several equipment items so far considered, and 
averaging by denominations, shows the following ranking: 


Average Number 
of Equipment 


Denomination Items per Church 
GBorigrerationa es oy. o eis epee sa etna olen tala eels 14 
RiGtestanh i piscopa lit: ania actin inner viats\slacc ims scoala. 13 
NBEREIS ERE cs Ee ace cis an ee apes ete late tions rales weet caceecie 10 
PletHoOdIst Episcopal =n. settee cis metre Ona chic feet eed a ets 10 


This shows a considerable superiority in equipment for the Con- 
gregational churches, but otherwise a marked tendency toward a 
common standard. The other denominations are not reported as a 
group because they include single churches with a very high average, 
like Union Memorial and Church of the Unity with sixteen equip- 
ment items each, while the majority of the remaining churches are 
poorly equipped. 


An Average Church 

Considering all the aspects in which the Springfield churches 
have been measured in this and subsequent chapters, the Survey has 
undertaken to select the one that may stand as most nearly repre- 
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sentative of the entire group. This selection falls on Emmanuel Con- 
gregational Church. Its basis is not strictly statistical (such as 
might have been arrived at by a weighing of the several points of 
comparison). History has been considered as well as statistics. 
All told, no single ea 3 comes nearer to felling the most nearly 
typical story of the group.’ 

It began as a mission in a private dwelling house in 1881. In 
1884 a tiny chapel was erected for it as a branch of an older church. 
In 1888 it was recognized as independent and built a modest frame 
building, seating 350 in the auditorium, to which the old chapel was 
attached. 

This progress registered the expansion of Springfield popula- 
tion toward the southwest. Just across Mill River was the original 
industrial center of Springfield, the Watershops Pond area which 
has been a United States Arsenal since 1791. For nearly one hun- 
dred years following that date, the city was consolidating by the 
filling in of population between this locality and its original center 
along the river. After one hundred years, came the turn of the 
south side for development. The immediate proximity of industries 
naturally brought a working population in the immediate direction 
of the church. Watershops Pond formed a natural barrier to its 
parish and caused it to scatter its members to the southeast with the 
continuing development of the city for the next thirty years. A 
higher class residential development moved parallel to, and finally 
grew about the parish, to the south. All this constituted a moderate 
opportunity, institutionally speaking, and resulted in an ordinary 
church. Originated in denominational initiative, it has always 
tended to be standardized. Needing and expecting financial assis- 
tance for the future, it is characteristically anxious to please. It is 
docile and attentive, the perfect mirror of a good little church. 

Its program looks in the direction of elaboration, but neither its 
resources, equipment, nor the character of its membership has al- 
lowed development equal to that of most of the churches growing 
up on the south side of the city within the same period. It has a 
fully graded Sunday school of 423 members, greatly hampered by 
narrow quarters. The Sunday school has an average attendance of 
278, a well organized cradle roll and home department, and a 
teacher’s training class. There are a Brotherhood, Boy Scouts, and 
a Sunday-school orchestra. The church is extremely systematic in 
its business and bookkeeping and participates loyally in all denomi- 
national and local movements. 

Its leaders consist largely of junior officers of city business and 
financial institutions, or salaried men connected with transporta- 


7 Note the position of this church almost at the middle of the list in Table XLI. 
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tion and industry. The masses of its membership are clerical and 
high-grade industrial workers. Although unbalanced to the south- 
east, the parish is extremely compact, 75 per cent. of its 355 mem- 
bers living within one-half mile, and 94 per cent. within a mile, of 
the church building. 

The annual operating budget of the church has been about $4,100, 
approximately one-tenth of which has gone for church music and 
another tenth for the Sunday school. This has made a per capita 
cost of about $19.00, which approximates closely to the average of 
the type. The annual benevolence of about $700, or slightly over 
$2.00 per capita, is also fairly typical. 

The equipment of the church fairly represents the median type 
and is as follows: For administration, card index of parish mem- 
bers; for education, stereopticon, Sunday school maps and _ black- 
boards; for publicity, outside bulletin board; for service; kitchen 
and toilets. Using the athletic facilities of the nearby Springfield 
College, the church won the cup championship at the Interchurch 
Athletic Meet in recent years. 

The outreach of the church is of the conventional sort. The 
pastor cooperates with the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
holding shop meetings. Besides denominational benevolence, it con- 
tributes to a local orphanage, sends books to hospitals, and is counted 
as one of the constructive forces of the city in all welfare move- 
ments. 

At the end of more than thirty years as an ordinary church, 
Emmanuel Congregational Church is undertaking a definite move- 
ment to relocate and equip itself for a more fully developed type 
of service commensurate with the spirit and growth of the city. It 
finds its present site no longer at the center of its parish, and natu- 
rally proposes to move in the direction of its own membership and 
of the city growth. At the point of convergence of important 
thoroughfares about half a mile to the southeast, it has secured a 
lot; and it hopes, with national and local denominational assistance, 
to erect a $100,000 church, furnishing facilities for an elaborated 
program. This removal when accomplished will also enable the 
church to command a somewhat higher-class constituency from an 
economic standpoint. 

So far the story of Emmanuel Church has been that of a very 
typical evolution, and it will be entirely natural for the next stage 
in its Pilgrim’s Progress to bring it a more complete version of 
urban organization and service. This is the way city churches grow 
up under favoring environments. 
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Comparison with Churches of Other Cities 


The example just given more closely represents the median or 
middle church of Springfield than it does the arithmetical average. 
This average is weighted unduly by the few larger churches, and 
makes the typical church appear somewhat larger than is actually 
the case. 

The main reason for resorting to the use of this average is that 
this is the only method that allows the largest comparison with what 
is known about churches in other cities. 

Incidental comparisons have already been instituted between 
1,044 city churches and 114 St. Louis churches recently studied by 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research. In these compari- 
sons, the generally favorable standing of Springfield has been noted. 
It is possible, however, to make a still broader comparison; namely, 
one with the total of Protestant churches in larger American cities, 
by use of the 1916 Census of Religious Bodies.® 

Comparable data have been compiled from the census as shown 
in Appendix Table J. This Table justifies the following generaliza- 
tion: Springfield has about the average Protestant strength for a 
New England city of its size. As an average New England city, it 
stands between the textile cities, of which Fall River is an example, 
where Protestantism is weakest, and the capital cities distinguished 
for their prestige and educational standing, like Hartford and Provi- 
dence. These latter considerably excel Springfield in general Prot- 
estant influence. 

As between New England and the rest of the country, Prot- 
estantism is stronger here and in Springfield than in the far West, 
but relatively much weaker than in the South. Springfield has an 
average variety of Protestant denominations for an American city 
of its size; but, as with New England in general, the range is nar- 
rower than in other sections of the nation. 

Churches are considerably larger than in most northeastern 
cities of its size. The Northeast in turn has larger churches than 
the other geographical regions; so that Springfield churches are 
decisively larger than the average either of cities of its class, or of 
the next larger class with population running from 250,000 to 
500,000. 

Springfield churches are also much above the average in annual 
cost of operation, being nearly 50 per cent. above the average of 
Spriagiell since 1916 and. while aucyi tes cigar Gis hese 
likely that parallel changes have taken place in American cities in general and in cities 
of a size comparable with Springfield. On this assumption, it is possible to throw a 
contemporary picture upon the background of the past and to compare the churches ag 


they were seven years ago in the belief that they probably bear about the same relations 
to one another to-day. 
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Fall River, though still below that of Hartford as shown in the fol- 
lowing comparison: 


t Average 
City Cost of Operation 
ca eRiven essere nies ctit oe 1 eo Maat Mee anieele $4,539 
DUN Patel Ch visaigicters eravie stele + cues eeiayeveres PMOnte cee . 6,592 
EVAR EtOUCua abin seis baila cicisis be eae oa ci beg dhee be halos 8,190 


Springfield’s operating costs are larger compared even with the 
larger northeastern cities, and are much beyond the average of cities 
of similar size of the South and West. 

Springfield’s Sunday schools are similarly above the average for 
cities of its size in all sections, and also for cities with population 
up to 500,000. 

Springfield church property shows an average census valuation 
of $58,233, or more than twice that of cities of similar size in the 
United States as a whole, and is nearly up to that of the larger cities 
of the Northeast. 

Springfield has a very high ratio of peculiar and irregular de- 
nominations for a city of any size in any section. It exceeds all 
cities of comparable size in the proportion of religious congregations 
worshipping in halls rather than owning permanent houses of wor- 
ship. 

Considered in bulk, therefore, the Springfield churches are. in 
most of their characteristics, clearly above the average of the mid- 
dle-size American city. This may in turn reflect the fact that 
Springfield and its dependent urban population really constitutes a 
large city. Further comparisons based upon qualitative trends will 
be made in a later connection. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE QUANTITATIVE STUDY OF CHURCHES 


The present chapter opened with a warning that the method of 
treating the entire body of churches as a single group for statistical 
study would not yield all the discriminations necessary for their 
understanding. Has this warning been justified? The last quanti- 
tative comparison presented, namely, that of property values, throws 
light on the question. The entire discussion of church property is 
blind apart from a knowledge of the kinds of programs which the 
churches are trying to carry out in and through them. As will ap- 
pear in Chapter VII, the service programs of the various churches 
show striking differences. The best church building is manifestly 
the one that allows the church to put on the most adequate program 
for its constituency as the church comprehends it. Until the objec- 
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tives and scope of the work of a given church are known, no judg- 
ment can be reached as to the appropriateness of its property. 

This observation is almost equally applicable to the entire range 
of aspects in which the church has been studied in this chapter. 
Size, staff and finances can no more be interpreted apart from the 
knowledge of the church’s program than can plant. By no means 
do all churches attempt the same program. All bear the name 
church, but they are far from being equivalent institutions. While, 
therefore, it has been valuable, as in the above comparison, to lump 
together all of the Springfield churches and show the range of varia- 
tion and average and median for many of the items under discus- 
sion, their real evaluation must wait until the churches can be broken 
up into really comparable groups on the basis of what they are try- 
ing to do. Even denominational comparisons merely satisfy curios- 
ity, unless it is known that all the churches of a denomination have 
very similar ideals and programs, which is far from a fact. In 
brief, strictly valid comparisons can be made only among organiza- 
tions or institutions doing or purposing to do comparable things. 
The evidence of this chapter, therefore, needs supplementing by 
studies of church types which will put like and like together and 
discriminate more exactly among them as a basis for the under- 
standing and evaluation of their more qualitative characteristics. 


Chapter VI 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN MOTIVE AND PRACTICE 


Although there are about a tenth as many members in the adult 
and home departments of the Sunday schools as there are in the 
attending departments, and though 29 per cent. of the pupils in the 
attending departments are adults, it is natural to consider religious 
education primarily in connection with youth. By its work in the 
field of religious education, the church expects primarily to organize 
the thinking, fix the habits, and mature the convictions of youth; 
and somewhere in the process to bring the young, if possible, to a 
personal Christian decision and a conscious permanent position with 
respect to religion. 

The following study of religious education in Springfield is 
based primarily upon schedules and questionnaires, answers to which 
were secured from forty-two Sunday schools. The scope of the 
inquiry is indicated by the topic headings in this chapter The 
first section of the chapter summarizes the answers received from 
religious leaders, telling what Springfield thinks about religious edu- 
cation. 

The next section describes the Sunday school and other related 
agencies in the terms of their customary activities as commonly 
recorded. 

The third section summarizes information received directly 
from Sunday-school teachers about their preparation, methods and 
attitudes toward the work.? 

The fourth section deals with the codperation of the Sunday 
school and other constructive agencies whose relationships have 
already been suggested. The chapter ends with a summary of the 
total religious-education problem of the city, and of the means actu- 
ally employed. 


Local Opinion Regarding Religious Education 


Forty-nine leaders of religious and social life and thought re- 
sponded to a questionnaire covering the fundamental conception of 


1 For description of the method used in the conduct of the religious education study, 


see Appendix VI, 1. ; : 
Ae brief section relating to systematic Sunday-school records and accounting will be 


found in Appendix VI, 2. 
4 175 
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religious education. Their answers served to disclose what they 
meant by religious education, and to indicate the methods commonly 
regarded as desirable in this field.* 

The forty-nine persons replying included nineteen pastors, 
denominationally distributed as follows: 


Denomination’ Number 
Baptist. 45 eases o5.e Sige bt os sooo ae te ae recite eta 5 
Congtesationala cars care sie cn Hae OA Re Dates 5 
Methodist Episcopalian. to vitro ce oeine Mt lone eeu hacatannarnenn ees 2 
Protestant: Episcopal ccc fives es Pec Be eins eidaa neuro Serie 1 
ORREE Sao ooo Re as ame rene Bee eet cert enna ee 6 


Among the others replying were twelve persons connected with 
social and civic work, twelve superintendents distributed by denomi- 
nations as follows: Baptist, two; Congregational, three; Methodist 
Episcopal, two; Protestant Episcopal, one, and other, four; three 
educators, one newspaper man, one Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation secretary and one person who claimed the distinction of 
being the mother of a family. 


OBJECTIVES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The fundamental results which the church intends to achieve 
through its religious-education organization were variously phrased 
by these witnesses, but reflect a somewhat conventional consensus of 
opinion, as follows: (1) Man is religiously educable. While this 
thought was expressed upon the background of varying theological 
concepts, it was in no case denied that there is a process of religious 
growth which may be effected by human instrumentality whatever 
the direct relation of God and the individual. .(2) All aspects of 
human personality are involved in religious education. Very strik- 
ing variations in terminology appear in the answers to the question 
as to the objectives of religious education. The great majority 
expressed themselves in terms of the understanding. Religious edu- 
cation, in their opinion, consists first of all in the communication of 
religious knowledge. Only in a minority of cases were emotional 
attitudes, plans of action, or the total aspects of human personality 
and social relationships, specifically indicated as objectives. On the 
whole, the religious thinking of Springfield appears to be wedded 
to the terms of an intellectualistic psychology which somewhat 
hampers a fair recognition of other factors of personality. 

There is fair agreement as to the steps of human development 


8 The questionnaire covering this study was prepared by a sub-committee of which 
Prof. W. J. Campbell, of Springfield College, and Dr. George E, Dawson, of the 
psychological laboratory of the public schools, were members. It was sent to 110 people 
judged most representative of those interested in religious education in the city. 
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that are susceptible of fundamental religious interpretation. The 
transition from childhood to early adolescence is recognized as 
constituting such a natural step. Childhood in its original outfit of 
tendencies is primarily plastic. Later the developing human being 
reaches the crisis of self-discovery which should be accompanied by 
some phase of religious decision. With later adolescence comes a 
wider outlook in which the social implications of religion should be 
appreciated. The revaluation and rationalizing of earlier religious 
thought is also to be expected at this period. On the whole there is 
slight stress upon conversion as a revolutionary experience within 
these phases of growth; and, on the other hand, there is a rather 
striking lack of definite local applications of religion. In other 
words, religious education seems to be preparation for a world in 
general, not for any concretely imagined set of social situations. 
The study of defined social and ethical problems is scarcely consid- 
ered in religious-educational thinking. 

It is obvious that the church is thinking of its own advantage in 
carrying on religious education. It is the primary process of the 
church’s self-perpetuation. It is taken for granted that religious 
education should secure for the church appreciation and loyalty on 
the part of the on-coming generation. Youth will then naturally 
come into church-membership. Only rarely is either the function of 
training members for efficient Christian work, or that of developing 
outstanding leaders, mentioned as a religious-educational objective. 
The main thought is that the Sunday school feeds into the church, 
with results that are not precisely defined. 

The value of religious education to the community is vaguely 
expressed. It is thought that the community is “naturally better,” 
that it produces “good” citizens; but that it constitutes an oppor- 
tunity for actual experimentation in social ethics, or that it consti- 
tutes a forum for discussion, or attempts the interpretation of con- 
crete situations, is suggested in the smallest fraction of the answers. 
It is agreed, however, that religious education should make the com- 
munity more intelligent, broad-minded and morally courageous. 


AGENCIES OTHER THAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The question as to what agencies other than the Sunday school 
have a part in religious education was poorly answered. A few 
answers said that religious-educational values are almost entirely con- 
fined to the Sunday school, and more largely so than they ought to 
be. The religious-educational significance of the church’s own services 
of worship was not stressed; and there was no evidence, either in 
the theory or the practice of the Springfield churches, that worship 
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is given much place in its educational philosophy. Three-fifths of 
the answers included the young people’s: societies of the Christian 
Endeavor type as religious-education agencies, and one-fifth included 
boys’ and girls’ organizations of the scout type. Two-fifths included 
the missionary societies of the church. No.other type was men- 
tioned more than five times; but the supplementary list included 
men’s clubs, forums, week-day classes for religious instruction, so- 
cials, musicals and recreational and health organizations. Of tech- 
nical agencies, teacher’s training classes had slight recognition. 

Of agencies outside the local church, two-fifths recognized the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, and one- 
fifth the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts as having significance for reli- 
gious education. No other institution was mentioned more than five 
times; but the supplementary list included public schools, parochial 
organizations, Salvation Army, rescue mission, libraries, literature 
and fraternal organizations. It is perhaps worth noting that two 
persons thought of the scouts as within the church, to one who 
thought of it as an external organization; but that, on the other 
hand, scouting was recognized as a part of religious education by 
only two-fifths of the total. 

Generalizing what Springfield thinks about religious education 
on the basis of the above answers, one arrives at something like the 
following: First, it thinks that religious education consists of con- 
ventional Sunday-school instruction and activities ; second (by impli- 
cation), of church services ; third, of the activities of young people’s 
societies ; fourth, of those of missionary societies ; and fifth, of those 
of children’s organizations of the scout type. Very much less fre- 
quently other subsidiaries with a social program are recognized. 
Outside of the ecclesiastical field, the constructive forces vaguely 
recognized as allies include the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, religious missions and character-forming 
children’s organizations. The very small minority, consisting of 
those who would like to include the broad institutional activities of 
the community in the concept of religious education, definitely re- 
flects a point of view limited to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion College and South Congregational Church. These two sources 
inspire the only exceptional or advanced doctrine of religious educa- 
tion. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPPORT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Almost no replies were secured from questions intended to dis- 
close the attitude of religious leaders toward the general problem 
of the handling and support of religious education by the church. 
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In other words, the Survey got no rise out of the community at any 
point with respect to a possible radical change of method. No 
shadow of doubt appeared as to whether or not the Sunday school 
provides the right means of religious education, and no conscious- 
ness of fundamentally inadequate support was revealed. The pres- 
ent system was seen as essentially good and proper, though needing 
supplementing at various points. 


MATERIALS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Only sixteen persons felt themselves competent to indicate the 
fields from which material proper for use in religious education 
should be drawn. These fields are ranked in Table LIX on the 
basis of their importance as revealed by the answers. 


TABLE LIX—RANKING OF ELEMENTS RECOGNIZED AS EN- 
TERING INTO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Rank 

Element Ist 2nd 3rd 4th sth 
NewWaehestament toc se ecm essere ee eee aes 14 J 0 0 0 
Olam eStamentiyrye kik kel elie « blkle mauled 0 10 2 1 0 
Home and foreign missions ............. 0 2 2 6 2 
Systematic statement of doctrine ......... 1 1 5 1 2 
Social movements: 01s cise ssc caaie ne scarce 0 1 0 3 3 
Contemporary problems ................. 0 0 2 0 2 
ClEMi NC HCISCOVELICS))» da:a)s slagte sie cielo wnt ote 0 1 1 1 1 


The general trend of opinion shown in Table LIX is clear. The 
New Testament comes first, and the Old Testament second, by a 
strong preponderance of opinion. Next comes missions; and fourth, 
Christian doctrine. The strong majority of those expressing them- 
selves would limit the sources of instruction to the traditional bibli- 
cal, doctrinal and ecclesiastical fields.* 

It was properly pointed out by those answering the above ques- 
tions, that the issue is partly one of pedagogical method rather than 
of the content of religious education. One of the answers was, “All 
the materials are correlated in the X series.” This reply means that 
the given content of religious education is not necessarily absent 
because it is not separately listed. It may be taught as incidental to 
other ways of approach. This reflects a common opinion that the 
biblical approach is all-sufficient, and that it may be so used as to 
include every other profitable field of thought—by way of notes, 
illustrations and suggested applications. It is a pedagogical problem 
how far this claim is made good, and whether this is the most effec- 
tive method. 


4The few who recognize more exceptional elements sometimes qualify their judg- 
ments by saying that these should be studied by older pupils only. 
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In brief, Springfield appears to be hardly aware of an issue that 
bulks very large in the present reconsideration of the fundamentals 
of religious education; namely, whether or not the natural and 
scientifically organized segments of knowledge commonly recognized 
in secular education should be similarly distinguished in religious 
education and be specifically included as parts of its curriculum. 
So far as this issue has’ really been apprehended, and an opinion 
formed, the weight of that opinion would seem to be that these seg- 
ments of knowledge should not be included. 


METHODS APPROVED IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Fifteen possible methods in current use in religious education 
were suggested in the questionnaire, and those answering were asked 
to indicate which they would favor for use in Springfield. Vir- 
tually every one replied in favor of the use of all of these methods 
at least occasionally, except the method of debate. Music and wor- 
ship would be included by all, and the Sunday-school collection by 
virtually all; while over two-thirds would include memory drill, 
promotion of good reading, and play for small children. One-half 
to two-thirds would include social service activities for adults, story- 
telling for smaller children, and class discussion for pupils over the 
age of twelve. Just half favored lectures; and a little less than half 
favored catechetical instruction, also handwork for young children. 
Only from 10 to 15 per cent. would regularly include such items as 
excursions, dramatics and debates. 

Considered with respect to their adaptability to the different age- 
groups, the methods most favored for pupils under twelve were 
story-telling, handwork and play; for children twelve to thir- 
teen, catechetical instruction; for adolescents, debates, discussions, 
dramatics, excursions and organized social service; for adults, de- 
bates and lectures; and for all, worship, direction of reading, and 
collections. 

This showing seems to reflect a somewhat more generous atti- 
tude toward variety of methods than that expressed toward broader 
fields of religious education. Springfield religious leaders are not 
unwilling to try new devices within old limitations. 


Supplemental Religious Education 


As previously indicated, there is widespread belief that the pres- 
ent methods of religious education need supplementing. Four ways 
of doing this are suggested : First, through the public schools ; second, 
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through summer work; third, by including recreational activities in 
week-day religious education; and fourth, by the relating and con- 
trol of all constructive voluntary activities. 


SUMMER WORK 


Twenty-four of the twenty-seven persons answering, say there is 
a demand in Springfield for special summer work in religious educa- 
tion. Eleven have, or favor, daily vacational Bible schools. Two 
indicate that the churches all should codperate in some method, one 
indicating especially the desirability of doing so in the Hill district. 
One favors union Sunday schools in summer. Several points of 
view appear in single instances, one being that Sunday schools 
should conduct playgrounds in the summer. A single reactionary 
voice insists that each church must work out its own problem. Some 
method of cooperation is generally implied, but its explicit form is 
not generally suggested. 


WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Of twenty-six answering the question, seventeen said that 
Springfield needs some method of week-day religious education, and 
six that it does not, while three gave qualified answers. The 
grounds on which judgment was based were variously stated. In 
general it was held that life in all its aspects needs religion; that the 
nation is suffering from lack of moral tone; and that the time at 
present given to Sunday-school and other church organizations is 
not sufficient to secure adequate educational results. Those oppos- 
ing week-day religious education, felt that the home and the church 
ought to be sufficient, or else they doubted the legality or wisdom 
of anything involving codperation with, or recognition of, the public- 
school system. 

As to how week-day religious education should be conducted, 
seventeen would relate it to the public schools, thus making it an 
integral part of the curriculum, and eleven would keep it as supple- 
mentary though recognized and accredited. Twenty-three thought 
that some form of group cooperation of the churches would be 
necessary to carry out a system of week-day religious education ; 
and eighteen would include the other voluntary activities of youth, 
such as scouting, within the scheme and organization of week-day 
religious education. 
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INCLUSION OF RECREATION IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Of thirty-eight answering the question: “Does the church recog- 
nize any recreational ideal as an essential part of its religious educa- 
tion?’—thirty answered “yes,” and eight answered “no.” Table 
LX shows how forty persons ranked in order of importance four 
recreational objectives. . 


TABLE LX—RANKING OF OBJECTIVES FOR INCLUDING 
RECREATION AS A PART OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Rank 
Objective Sheena” epsrd 4th 
Health cock bir Pa aieae Oars caictn ies canisis Gena 23 8 8 il 
Moral influence of games and sports ........... 10 24 5 0 
Substitute for undesirable forms of recreation ... 4 5 20 ‘i 
Means of securing financial support ............. 1 1 3 22 


The tendency to a consensus of opinion was very strong. By a 
great majority, the promotion of health was considered the most 
important element in the recreational objectives which the church 
ought to recognize. The moral influence of recreation and sports 
was strongly emphasized as a second objective. It is highly probable 
that the influence of Springfield College, which trains Young Men’s 
Christian Association physical directors and emphasizes these values, 
has given them a higher place in the thinking of Springfield churches 
than they would ordinarily have. More than one-quarter of those 
answering would give the first place to this objective. 

Recreation conducted by the church as a substitute for harmful 
recreation was stressed as the third objective, while the incidental 
advantage of using recreation as a means of securing funds was 
generally in mind. 


INCLUSION OF OTHER VOLUNTARY ACTIVITIES 


Of thirty-six answering, twenty-nine said that the giving of 
moral and religious instruction should be related to the voluntary 
activities of youth; but no suggestion was directly offered as to how 
this would be accomplished. Eighteen of the twenty-eight answer- 
ing, thought that all the junior activities of the church should be 
combined and coordinated into one administrative unity organically 
related to religious education. It was urged that there is a natural 
unity to the whole expressional side of life, that credits given for 
excellence in scouting, athletics, etc., would have a stimulating effect 
upon the whole concept of religious education, and that these inter- 
ests might be correlated or adjusted, if not combined. Those oppos- 
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ing such an integration of activities, recalled that it might be diffi- 
cult in any scheme proposing to ask public-school credit. Others 
thought of religious education and these activities as belonging to 
different worlds. Four confessed themselves unable to answer the 
question. 

Summarizing the attitudes of Springfield religious leaders, there 
was a clear consensus of opinion that something ought to be done 
that would secure more time for religious education, involving 
church cooperation and perhaps public-school recognition. There 
was little agreement as to how this might be accomplished. A 
minority cherished a vision of some new integration of organization 
and activities whereby the total constructive expressional life of 
youth should be organized under the church and carried out into a 
system of week-day religious education supplementing the Sunday 
school. 

For the majority, however, scouting, missions and athletics each 
must go its own way, while week-day religious instruction is brought 
in as something additional and not involving a new pedagogy or the 
re-organization of the total religious educational field. 


Sunday-school Quantitative Comparisons 


Passing from the opinion of leaders to the study of existing 
practice, it is to be noted that the main schedule used in the religious- 
education survey dealt with the current statistics of Sunday schools 
as commonly reported, supplemented by other quantitative questions. 
A preliminary statement of Sunday-school size, as measured by 
enrollment, has been included in Chapter IV. The enrollment of 
the forty-two regularly organized Protestant Sunday schools totaled 
11,570. Of those enrolled, 9,723 were in the regularly attending 
departments, 859 in seventeen home departments, and 988 in twenty- 
seven cradle rolls. Of the total number of pupils, 72 per cent. were 
less than twenty-one years of age. The Sunday schools of the irregu- 
lar denominations not included in the above are believed to be rela- 
tively smaller than those of the churches reported. Roughly esti- 
mated, they total about 500 additional adherents. Adding these to 
the above gives a Protestant total of about 12,000 members enrolled 
in the Sunday schools. 

The distribution of Sunday-school enrollment by denominations 
is shown in Table LXI. 

Table LXII shows the percentage of total Sunday-school enroll- 
ment represented by each of the four major denominations and by 
all other denominations combined, in comparison with their per- 
centage in total church-membership. 
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The pupils of the four major denominations comprised 2 per 
cent. more of the total Sunday-school enrollment than the church- 
members of these denominations did of the total church-member- 
ship. The other chief variations-were that the Methodist Episcopal 


TABLE LXI—ENROLLMENT IN 42 PROTESTANT SUNDAY, 
SCHOOLS BY DEPARTMENTS, 1921 


Enrollnent 


Sunday 
Schools Total Attend- 
Reporting All De- ing De- Home De- Cradle 
Denomination ‘Enrollment partments partments partment Roll 
Aidventist Sacra tiarcaieaes 2 305 223 60 22 
BAQUISts cases ses figlne «Ke 9 2,625 2,140 211 274 
Congregational ........ 10 3,783 3,138 308 337 
Disciples. 255. Sete 1 171 171 0 0 
ISCO als asides hele fens 3 706 706 0 0 
Uiitheragescsstc ten < oer 2 187 187 0 0 
Methodist Episcopal ... 6 2,605 2,099 240 266 
AvfridaneMe Bsa vis ooh. 1 100 100 0 0 
Colored aM. Biss tea anetiaps 1 42 42 0 0 
7 Cg a O55, 7a) a a ae 1 10 10 0 0 
Presbyterian © .2aWiee. 1 179 137 10 32 
Unitarian ici. ooaeec iL 90 90 0 0 
Universalist oe nic asics Z 295 264 5 26 
Undenominational ..... 2 472 416 25 31 
Teal iiss asia ac 42 11,570 9,723 859 988 


TABLE LXII—DISTRIBUTION OF PROTESTANT CHURCH- 
MEMBERS COMPARED WITH THAT OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
PUPILS BY MAJOR DENOMINATIONS 


Church-_ Sunday-School 
Membership Enrollment 
Denomination Yo 0 
Baptist sive ni sc ons aele wise cilaee 20.0 22.2 
Conprepationaloc? Jas. csivasinstesvinese 34.0 34.0 
Methondist (Episcopal ac got sts ssle s ons 17.9 22.0 
Protestant “Episcopal: 7200... cscs ee 10.2 6.0 
Albsothter 55. 2a Sa is sa ee ees chs 17.9 15.8 
POtal gays pawecet nee hee ae 100.0 100.0 


Sunday-school pupils formed a considerably larger proportion, and 
the Protestant Episcopal pupils a much smaller proportion, of the 
total Sunday-school enrollment than their church-members did of 
the total membership. 


RANGE OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


The largest Sunday schools are Wesley Methodist Episcopal, 
with 1,028; First Congregational, with 981; and First Baptist 
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Church, with 797 pupils. All of these have large non-attending 
departments. Such departments are not found in the majority of 
Springfield Sunday schools. While not minimizing the significance 
of these, it is fair to make primary comparisons of attending depart- 
ments; that is to say, of enrolled pupils who are expected to come 
to Sunday school weekly. On this basis the same churches stand 
at the head of the list, Wesley Methodist Episcopal having 783 
pupils; First Congregational, 776 pupils, and First Baptist, 650 
pupils. At the other end of the column are the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion with 10 pupils, Swedish Baptist with 35, and the 
Bethany Baptist and St. Mark’s Methodist Episcopal with 42 pupils 
each. The median position is occupied by Community Church with 
165 pupils. 

The distribution of Sunday schools by size-groups is as follows: 


Number of 
Enrollment Schools Having 

(ily nvelere” GIG Oh tes Cia ete grea anaes Be ca tt Rca eA ESHA 8 8 
MOUMEMELU Utena teeter iaaic he a vigisa soe rae Cee 18 
BAU “aha S10) 0) ei Ra aa a a RI ne een on gE 6 
UTC 4 OU eee ee eae nn eee ee ee dikes bie Wise @ olelaa 4 3 
AOE TOR DO tas cease we sets seo RUE Rae ea ee 3 
OVER OCU Ee re Ue tee eae eae onikaneas nelnelneenteds 4 

PUL AMR ASG oc MME arte aos wen Melars aie aie lain eiRewe Meow wiaie 42 


Eighteen of the forty-two Sunday schools had between 100 and 
200 pupils, which is by far the most characteristic size. Of the 
eight schools with fewer than 100 pupils each, seven belonged to 
churches of distinct races or nationalities, while all of the ten hav- 
ing more than 300 pupils each, belonged to the four major denomi- 
nations, and represented preponderant American constituencies. It 
is obvious that the smaller schools cannot conveniently be organ- 
ized on the modern departmental lines, as they have too few pupils 
in the different age-groups that require distinct pedagogic treatment. 


ENROLLMENT BY AGE-GROUPS 


The 9,623 pupils in the attending departments of 41 Sunday 
schools were distributed by age-groups as is shown in Table LXIII, 
and in Chart XXV. 

Thirty-two per cent. of the pupils enrolled were in the age- 
group, six to eleven years, which most closely parallels the public 
elementary school; while 25 per cent. were adolescents, mostly of 
junior and senior high-school age; and 26 per cent, were twenty- 
one and over, 
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Rather curiously, it is the Methodist Episcopal denomination 
that is peculiarly short on adolescents in Sunday school. On the 
other hand, the Congregational denomination is behind the others, 
and the Protestant Episcopal denomination very much behind, in 
adult enrollment. This, however, is at least partly the result of 
deliberate choice. 


TABLE LXIII— SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT BY AGE-GROUP 


Age Number Per Cent. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


The combined average attendance of thirty-eight Protestant 
Sunday schools reporting was 5,423, which was 66.5 per cent. of 
the reported enrollment. 

The ranking of the major denominations is as follows: 
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Ratio of Attendance 
to Enrollment 


Denomination To 
OG RES AUIONA lg voter cies oGsie'kss ale rene bine ace eosin 72.5 
WWisversalisiwe neces 6.0..0'ho ontinne cn ober eter a Peace 70.5 
ProtestanlhmecpiScOpal lis. <ahbis aise cele ute osm heme he 69.4 
Joi BEY So Be AGE San Oe Re Dee aE ET Aenee GEE 67.7 
MGIHOdISEn me OISCOpal @. Wier ceitss Co aea cae treme 57.3 


Some of the reasons for these differences will be suggested in 
connection with the study of attendance by age-groups. 

The ranking of the individual churches by Sunday-school at- 
tendance relative to enrollment is shown in Table LXIV. 


TABLE LXIV — RANKING OF INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES BY RATIO 
OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL ATTENDANCE TO ENROLLMENT 


Sunday School (Main Department) Enrolled Per Cent. Attending 








Bethany Daptist te. (ih. fe SuG hs, . a a 42 83 

St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal 220 81 

Jeep divided Dis (6) Veer i aS ie i at Sate 10 80 

Swedish baptisters «) Sciam eee ke 35 80 Over 
Evangelical Congregational .............. 133 78 Three- 
DECONG ME OMIVERSALISE 6.4 ocslers saracetseividye's wiatoee 127 78 fourths 
Emmanuel Congregational ............... 358 77 

St. John’s Congregational ................ 235 77 

ANA Venpe Chistian: vs dats (pes Ge fellate ole gah Ss 123 76 

German Evangelical Lutheran ............ 80 75 
instebtesbyteriam es <a cersicteca cect tise 137 72 

North sCongrecational, —cfeciis sects e «cd eee 160 72 

All Saints Protestant Episcopal .......... 157 71 

Hope Congregational’. HAS Fs... os eels ele 635 71 ~=Two-thirds 
Sto Mank sy GaiMa-lts csesentigtiacm ss heels as 42 71 to Three- 
Paricw CONSTERATIONAl ‘ivcciecwiniie sis leessciese:= 146 70 ~=— fourths 
Seventh Day Adventist .................- 100 70 

South Congrepational 02/20 F.. sister cules ace ste 151 70 
Auburndale. baptist, .c0 «sccscycieourapis asia sialon 268 68 

Dassevaithiah tail Ole cides ee Ree eae ea reteee Carte 165 67 

Liberty Methodist Episcopal ............. 151 67 

PIR ADUStHE ahi cbicccsiain Were neste vavsrasels 196 66 

Parioe Memorial aBaptist.. cic.sArcrsie <u asic eye's oles 466 65 

Swedish Methodist Episcopal .. .......... 77 65 

Sta baulswUniversalist (28 Slots cet ee. 137 64 

Swedish Evangelical Lutheran ........... 107 64 
Nitey@alvatyi abAptist cu'ecicies.cc1ss cies ene +-« 95 62 

Chase Memorial Baptist 168 61 

Christ Protestant Episcopal .............. 329 61 One-half to 
WD ISCIDICS Head cclaoth csicisi acs seis ai Sislond ols’ sd Sie vis 171 60 Two-thirds 
INECINORIA IT ey ne nee sine sa iabelne Be aes 251 60 

Swedish Evan. Miss. Cong.) .o<.6 0.00 0.0 135 59 

Wesley Methodist Episcopal ............- 783. «: 57 

Asbury First Methodist Episcopal ........ 484 56 

Garew (SC BAnlistie ee eee sie ceaeceiee ss 225 55 

St. James Methodist Episcopal ............ 325 54 

Ghischiot the Witty va. foes cites a.wie-<iecelete sis 90 54 
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The range of attendance relative to enrollment was from 53 to 
83 per cent. Of the nineteen Sunday. schools ranking above the 
median in this respect, fourteen were smaller than the average in 
total enrollment. This is highly significant as showing that the small 
church keeps more definite hold of the individual member than the 
large onecan. The churches ranking highest in this respect, included 
three Negro churches and a strong majority of those with compact 
or very compact parishes, assuring that in these cases pupils 
live nearer the church than the average. Two-thirds of the churches 
included had a relatively small, or not more than average, propor- 
tion of adult adherents, who, as a succeeding paragraph will show, 
tended to be irregular attendants. Size, group or neighborhood 
solidarity, convenience of location, and emphasis on the age-groups 
that attend most regularly, are thus seen to be important factors in 
securing a high ratio of attendance. Four out of seven churches 
with the poorest ratio of attendance relative to enrollment, were 
very large churches with city-wide parishes, and the other three had 
widely scattered constituencies. These churches were generally rela- 
tively stronger in the adult departments of the Sunday school, be- 
cause it is hard to bring young children over the long distances 
made necessary by the locations of the churches. They illustrate 
also the familiar principle that it is harder to get a high percentage 
of a large group together on any one occasion than of a small group; 
and furthermore, that a scattered constituency is more difficult to 
rally than a compact one.® All told, the dominating factors govern- 
ing attendance are social and physical. There is no evidence that a 
high percentage of attendance reflects superior excellence either in 
administration or instruction. 

Still another factor must be noted; namely, the varying defini- 
tion of “the pupil.” Some schools unquestionably maintain padded 
rolls. Their attendance ratio is low because their enrollment figure 
as claimed is not a reasonable representation of facts. Others hay- 
ing a high percentage of attendance have pared their rolls to include 
only those who constantly attend. No statistical means of measur- 
ing the influence of this factor was available to the Survey. It may 
be assumed to fall equally on all denominations and size-groups, and 
to affect only the interpretation of attendance in individual churches, 
some of which do not fall in very clearly with any of the above 
offered explanations. 


5 The exact relation of the scattered and compact parishes will be discussed in Chap- 
ter 
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ATTENDANCE BY AGE-GROUPS 


The ratio of attendance to enrollment by age-groups was reported 
for only fourteen churches. It is shown for the four major denomi- 
nations in Table LXV. 


TABLE LXV—RATIO OF ATTENDANCE TO ENROLLMENT BY 
MAJOR DENOMINATIONS AND BY AGE-GROUP 


Number of 
Churches Age-Groups 
Re- 21 and 
ite. porting 3-5 6-8 9-11 12-14 15-17 18-20 Over Total 
Denomination %o % % % % % %o % 
SADLIStMe cwisiclecicts 5 SiO OU 79.7 00.0: .00.0). 70.8.0 Sear boss 
Congregational’ .¢ 5° 69.5 79:6 74:5 776° ° 9724 785 716 75:4 
Meth. Epis. ..... 4 S485 971.8 71.2 723. 68:4. 792) -37.5- 958.1 
Prot EpiSa sku. 2 561 675 879 83.7 63.9 70.6 100.0 769 
Porshe ceeds 14 592 710 761 75.3 690 743 473 664 
Public Schools .. 80.3 92.5 94.0 93.3. 95.8 


The last line of Table LXV shows the ratio of attendance by 
comparable age-groups, as reported in the 1921 Springfield public 
school report. Under a compulsory attendance law, the schools nat- 
urally get a higher ratio of attendance than the Sunday school can, 
where attendance is entirely voluntary. The difference is approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. It is on the whole creditable to the Sunday 
school that, operating on the purely voluntary basis, it should come 
as near to the public school as it does. 

In both Sunday school and public school the very young children 
are less regular in attendance than those older. Unlike the public 
school, however, the Sunday school finds its pupils of high-school 
age attending less regularly than those of elementary-school age, 
although the attendance of those from eighteen to twenty years of 
age nearly reaches the normal ratio again. Still more striking and 
significant is the fact that the attendance of pupils over twenty-one 
years of age is only 47.3 per cent. As previously indicated, other 
conditions being equal, Sunday schools that have large adult depart- 
ments are handicapped in the matter of regular attendance, com- 
pared with those composed chiefly of pupils under twenty-one years 
of age. 


NON-ATTENDING DEPARTMENTS: HOME DEPARTMENT 


The enrollment of the home department and the cradle roll has 
already appeared. The seventeen home departments varied in size 
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from 5 to 155, with an average of 48 and a median enrollment of 37. 
No home departments were reported by the Protestant Episcopal 
churches. The other major denominations rank in average size in 
the following order: Methodist Episcopal, Congregational and Bap- 
tist. The Congregational denomination, however, had the largest 
home departments measured by median size. “All other denomina- 
tions” had much smaller home departments, averaging only twenty 
members and with a median of twenty-five. 


CRADLE ROLL 


The total enrollment of the twenty-seven cradle rolls was 988. 
They ranged from two to ninety-three pupils, with an average of 
thirty-seven and a median of twenty-seven. .The Baptist churches 
had the largest average cradle rolls, followed by the Methodist Epis- 
copal, Congregational and “all other denominations” ; but the Metho- 
dist Episcopal denomination led in the median size of the cradle 
roll. The combined non-attending departments comprised 15.8 per 
cent. of the total Sunday-school enrollment. 


Organization and Operation 
LENGTH OF ANNUAL SESSION 


Seventeen, of thirty-seven Springfield Sunday schools reporting 
on the length of the annual season, are open fifty-two Sundays in 
the year, sixteen are open between forty and fifty Sundays, and four 
between thirty and forty Sundays. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 


Of the thirty-nine schools reporting on officers and teachers, 
more have five officers than any other number. The median is seven 
officers to the school, and the distribution is as follows: 


Number of Number of 
Officers Schools Having 
D5 Breen: aes HASHES ao ss tee hae Merete aT lass RT 15 
53 Res REI Aah rode SI OTs bieh) 5 he ghee emt Lo ah 15 
LT=TS Pee oe ates Nae ero ngs SEN Sige Mie Ae ae ee Cee vf 
Over 1S Wie. Pe Ee ee en. 2 


Twenty-four churches reported as to number of teachers. They 
had an aggregate enrollment of 6,438 pupils, and an average of one 
teacher for every ten pupils. Applying the same ratio to the miss- 
ing sixteen churches gives an estimated total of 937 teachers for 
the Protestant Sunday schools. 
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The sex-distribution of the 605 teachers reporting is 29.7 per 
cent. male, and 70.3 per cent. female. This compares favorably with 
the public schools, which have only 15 per cent. male teachers, and 
85 per cent. female. 

Denominational ranking by the proportion of male to female 
teachers, for the four major denominations, is as follows: 


Denomination Per Cent. 
Me thodispe Episcopal consi sscies.cc ed oe oe eRe hen ceed ewe 33 
OE aan en ee remem I 30 
MEADS CMRI ete eee Sei Teo. CW Sa Tce OWENS sreararsten ea RO 28 
Protestant Episcopal e.g Back. od caccawinsiee 20 av v0v oc vee 24 


These variations are not excessive, but show the Methodist Epis- 
copal schools as having relatively the most men, while the Protestant 
Episcopal schools had fewest. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Sunday school is uniformly a department of the church in 
theory. The superintendent is appointed by the church in seventeen 
out of thirty-one cases; and in eighteen cases he reports to the 
_church board. In six cases, however, he reports to a Sunday school 
and church board. In eight cases he reports to a special Sunday 
school board, while in one he reports to only the Sunday school 
teachers. The polity of the Protestant Episcopal church puts the 
minister more definitely in control of the Sunday school than does 
that of other denominations; consequently, in this communion, the 
Sunday-school superintendent is appointed by the minister and re- 
ports to him. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S TRAINING 


The representative superintendent of the Springfield Sunday 
school has no technical training in education. Twenty-one, out of 
thirty-three reporting, had their education limited to the high school. 
Only one was a normal-school graduate. Seven were college men 
and three had ministerial training. On the whole, whatever com- 
petency the superintendents had, had been acquired on the job and 
not by previous academic preparation. 


DEPARTMENTS 


The departmental organizations of thirty-four churches report- 
ing is shown in Table LXVI. 
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The most frequent method of organization is to divide the school 
into five or six departments as follows: either beginners, primary, 
junior, intermediate, senior and adult, or the first four as separate 
departments and the last two combined into one. About one-third 
of the churches are without adult departments. 


TABLE LXVI— DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION OF 34 SPRING- 
FIELD SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Fic} 
. Ss 
4 8? 
Q? 4 Departments Missing a 
S$ co® Be- _ Pri- Inter- Additional 
ZA, Be ginners mary Junior mediate Senior Adult Departments 
7 2 Young people’s 
6 9 
5 9 1 1 3 4 
4 7 3 1 4 3 3 
3 2 2 z Z 
2 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 Children’s Dept. 
1 4 
Total 34 7 ie Z 7 7 10 


Two churches, namely, Hope and St. John’s Congregational, 
have a seventh or young people’s department. The number of 
churches with a smaller number of departments, and the particular 
departments omitted, appear in the table. 

Certain minor practices are worth noting. For instance, four 
schools are not departmentalized at all, but mass their entire school 
into one department. One school has but two departments, chil- 
dren’s and adults’. Again, when schools cut down from below the 
standard of five or six departments, there is no uniformity as to the 
point where the amputation is applied. Quite often the adult de- 
partment is missing; but this is largely due to failure to procure 
adult pupils and not by reason of administrative choice. Within the 
range of departments where pupils are generally available, it is most 
often the beginners or the intermediate department that is amalga- 
mated with others. 

The median size of the several departments is shown in Table 
LXVII. 

For five cases out of nine where departments usually separated 
are combined, the resulting department has not enough pupils to 
make two of a median size. A tendency is thus shown, if not a de- 
liberate administrative theory, to combine departments when not 
enough pupils are available to make separate departments of the 
usual size. This is in spite of the obvious disadvantage of group- 
ing pupils of dissimilar ages together. 
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TABLE LXVII— MEDIAN ENROLLMENT OF TRADITIONAL 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS 


Sunday Schools 


Department Number Median Size 
Siafeouilstel dol acy he neice eee eet ears ae ee 20 23 
GMAT Vee eT oh oe Onno mate eckiscetndaon 25 33 
MALTOae Ag visi Wenee sul Pe ee et ean 22 36 
MINOR IMEC IA Ce de aie hvala sarc cisac es ewle ele ciate a 20 32 
‘SETI TO) cee Re pene Oe RO ae es er 19 24 
CLINE eMetrics cic cle niceandeh aes 15 55 

MU Otel eects Celta avin sjamie pestecuinuve Swine en aureus 26 158 


PUPILS PER TEACHER, BY DEPARTMENTS 


On the evidence of twenty-four churches reporting, the average 
class in the Springfield Sunday school has ten members. This varies 
by departments as follows: 


Average 
Department Size of Class 
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This showing simply reflects the common experience that it is 
easier to handle smaller children and adults in larger groups; while 
of older children, or adolescents in the teen age, eight pupils to a 
class are quite enough for one teacher. 

In general, the showing is to the effect that there are teachers 
enough. Only a few churches in their lower departments seem not 
to have an adequate supply. For example, St. James Methodist 
Episcopal and Liberty Methodist Episcopal churches, with seven- 
teen pupils between the ages of nine and eleven per single teacher, 
are clearly putting a handicap on the quality of educational results. 
In the main, however, it is not teachers but pupils that the schools 
tend to lack.® 


GRADING 


Of the thirty-three schools reporting, eleven said that they grade 
their pupils by age, four by public-school standing, and six by com- 
bining the two factors. Four said that they grade upon the com- 


6 This shows that the decline in the number of teachers relative to the number of 
pupils during two decades, as shown by the denominational statistics of the Methodist 
and Baptist denominations, has not reached a point necessarily resulting in bad pedagogy. 
It is quite likely, however, that there is less of personal and close influence than there 
was when the classes were still smaller. 
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bined weight of age and scholarship. Six other grounds of grading 
were mentioned by only a single school each. Two schools said 
that they had no grades. Age and public-school grade, however, 
are the dominant factors with all denominations. They manifestly 
furnish a simple and easy basis of original classification, and are 
perhaps adequate since later adjustment in case of error is equally 
easy. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL FACILITIES 


The number of rooms available for Sunday-school use for indi- 
vidual churches varies from one to twenty-six. Four is the median 
number, but one and two rooms are most frequent. This is a re- 
flection of the small average size of the Springfield Sunday schools, 
of the simple and inexpensive character of the typical church build- 
ing, and also of the slight architectural provision for the Sunday 
school generally made even in more pretentious buildings. 


DEPARTMENTAL ROOMS AND INDIVIDUAL CLASSROOMS 


Although five or six departments are found more frequently than 
any other number, only one church (Union Memorial), out of 
twenty-two reporting on this point, has six departmental rooms; 
and only four (First Baptist, Asbury Methodist Episcopal, Liberty 
Methodist Episcopal and Park Baptist churches) have five. Three 
departmental rooms are found more frequently than any other num- 
ber. These are usually primary, “main school” and adult. Four 
schools have only one departmental room, presumably a primary 
room. 

Of thirty churches reporting on the number of individual class- 
rooms, the largest number of rooms was reported by Wesley Meth- 
odist Episcopal church with twenty, St. John’s Congregational fol- 
lowed with eighteen, while eleven churches reported no individual 
classrooms. The median number of individual classrooms is four. 

The 105 separate classrooms reported by twenty-one churches 
having one or more such rooms are distributed between departments 
as is shown in Table LXVIII. 

This showing merely reflects the common usage which, when 
possible, isolates the intermediate and senior classes as more diffi- 
cult to manage, while it attempts to instruct the younger pupils in 
larger rooms occupied by several classes. 

In general, it cannot be said that the Springfield Sunday schools 
are well housed. From the standpoint of school organization, such 
departments as they have do not fit the available quarters. Un- 
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questionably, even the nominal departmentalization which the Sur- 
vey shows is limited by the number of rooms available. One must 
leave it to the Sunday-school experts to determine how far general 
departmentalization and standard instruction is possible in rooms 
used by several departments in common; and also how far individ- 
ual classrooms are desirable or necessary after real departmental 
segregation has been secured. Of the older plants, only those of the 
Union Memorial and Asbury Methodist Episcopal churches can be 
said to be reasonably adapted to modern Sunday-school work. Of 
the newer buildings, those of Liberty Methodist Episcopal, Faith Con- 
gregational, and Park Memorial Baptist in its new parish house, are 
probably the most adequate. This latter has unquestionably the 
most up-to-date Sunday-school facilities in the city. The new Trin- 
ity Methodist Episcopal building, now under erection, will have a 
most carefully designed and complete equipment for religious edu- 
cation, and points the way which the great majority of Springfield 
churches have still to follow. 


TABLE LXVIII—DISTRIBUTION BY DEPARTMENT OF THE 
CLASSES AND CLASSROOMS IN 21 SPRINGFIELD CHURCHES 


Number Per Cent. 

Number Individual of Classes Having 

Department Classes Rooms Individual Rooms 
IBEPABMEUS IN celecinie ais ss scr oikte.0 44 7 15.9 
GAG Veet. | ea let reso wie 93 11 11.8 
I ATATOR lee taoes oN Acailareretanecdsy 0 ue 137 8 5.8 
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BIncpEet tes eicieie hielo srein ecose: Sree 458 105 21.6 


Of the larger churches, the equipment of Hope Congregational 
Church is probably the most deficient. The main school occupies a 
low basement flanked on all sides by poorly lighted and poorly venti- 
lated classrooms. At the rear, several classrooms are curtained off 
without any outside ventilation, and depend entirely upon artifi- 
cial light. This simply indicates what is true of a number of even 
the largest churches; their buildings were built without reference to 
modern Sunday-school standards and ideals. 


EQUIPMENT AND APPARATUS OF INSTRUCTION 


As in the case of the equipment facilities of the church as a 
whole, the Survey secured only formal and not qualitative informa- 
tion with respect to equipment and apparatus of instruction. Maps, 
blackboards and stereopticons were reported by considerably more 
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than half the schools investigated, a result which roughly corresponds 
to the independent investigation of the church schedule. Some sort 
of Sunday-school charts were reported by about a fourth of the 
churches, and picture rolls by about a fifth. Kindergarten supplies 
and material for handwork were mentioned ina few cases. This is 
by no means considered a complete inventory. So far as it goes, it 
suggests that the officials reporting did not know much about the 
equipment of their Sunday schools. The degree of its depreciation 
or serviceableness, and the frequency of its use, did not count heavily 
in their thinking about conditions of Sunday-school success or fail- 
ure. 

The question of the quality of Sunday-school facilities, was 
raised only with respect to the suitability of the rooms used for 
Sunday-school purposes. About a quarter of the churches report- 
ing confessed to having from one to four rooms inadequately lighted, 
while a third said that they had from one to four rooms otherwise 
unsuitable. 

In other words, the shortcomings of Springfield Sunday-school 
facilities are not merely negative. There is indeed a lack of rooms 
devised for modern Sunday-school work; but beyond that, those 
that exist are frequently not up to the standards of heating, ventila- 
tion and fire protection legally required for Massachusetts school 
buildings. 


CLASSES AT DESKS OR TABLES 


The public-school child ordinarily sits at a school desk; the Sun- 
day-school pupil ordinarily sits on a settee or a chair. The desk is 
adapted for work; it is difficult for a child in a chair or on a settee 
to do more than listen. It is a very short step in pedagogy, but in 
teaching, it is most helpful to seat the child at a desk or a table. 
Yet this is seldom done by Springfield churches. Twenty churches 
reported one or more classes so seated, the number ranging from 
one to twenty, the most characteristic number being two. Only 
seven schools can really be said to have adopted seating at desks or 
tables as a basic condition of Sunday-school work. 


The Teacher and Teaching 


TEACHERS QUESTIONNAIRES 


One hundred and sixty-one, or about 16 per cent., of the Protes- 
tant Sunday-school teachers of Springfield, responded to a question- 
naire sent out to 500 teachers in churches that furnished lists of 
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names. This questionnaire was intended to reveal intimately the 
attitude and methods of the volunteer Sunday-school workers, and 
to show their quality and their actual practices in lesson preparation 
and class instruction. 

Those responding were well distributed denominationally, except 
for the Protestant Episcopal and Universalist denominations. 
Twenty-three and six-tenths per cent. were male and 76.4 per cent. 
were female, a distribution closely corresponding to the total dis- 
tribution of the two sexes. Such a considerable sample, so well 
distributed, ought to yield an illuminating picture of the represen- 
tative Springfield Sunday-school teacher. The results of this inves- 
tigation are here presented. 


WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE TEACH IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS? 


As previously noted, 70 per cent. of Springfield teachers are 
women and 30 per cent. men. Judged by the sample of 161 teachers 
answering the questionnaire, there are fifty-four single to every 
forty-six married teachers. One-third of the total have children. 

Of the denominations, only the three largest are represented by 
a sufficient number of teachers to permit statistical interpretation of 
their status. These three show considerable variation. The status 
of the Methodist Episcopal teachers most nearly approximates the 
average. Only one-third of the Congregational teachers are mar- 
ried, while two-thirds of the Baptist teachers are married. Conse- 
quently the Baptist denomination has much the larger per cent.— 
53.3—of teachers with children of their own. 

Forty Sunday-school teachers were born and bred in country or 
village, to every sixty born and bred in the city. This corresponds 
quite closely with the total Protestant group’s showing in the house- 
hold canvass, which discovered that 42 per cent. were of rural origin 
and 56 per cent. were of city origin. The two types of environment 
thus contribute to the Sunday-school teaching force in just about 
due proportion. 


RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER 


While, throughout the Survey, the institutional elements of the 
church and its work are studied in great detail, the Sunday-school 
teacher’s questionnaire alone touches the religious history of any of 
its members. The Sunday-school teacher is one of the more active 
minority, and hence cannot be accepted as fully representative of 
the rank and file of the church; yet there is no reason to doubt that 
her experience is essentially normal, and that this testimony reveals 
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the average course and outlook of religious development of the 
Springfield church-member. Only ten, of 158 teachers reporting on 
this point, were not church-members. Four of these ten were Bap- 
tist, three were Methodist, and three Congregational. Doubtless all 
were persons of definite Christian character; but it is highly sig- 
nificant that, in the main, Springfield churches commit religious in- 
struction of children only to full members. 


AGE OF JOINING CHURCH 


The distribution of Springfield Sunday-school teachers with re- 
spect to the age at which they joined church, is as follows: 


Per Cent. Uniting 


Age-Period With the Church 
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| Wp a eS Oa ae id ys MOR NRE nD IER INS A IN cet 26.3 
eo EP ia ects A en nn ANS i 8, PEGS S ia 222 
LGR D7 pericytes te RAR BINDS SERN cael ee ore at orleratan 18.7 
1 Vekd Dawes AAT ah Pen ee ea 0 A Sew tale Srey ete 13.2 
FARIS os ain Ses ON, 6 fr ste Aa ti Bed pRB OI Bie of neal aot 4.3 
Overs oor ees ee ea eee 3.4 


PER CENT 
PER CENT 


0. ie) 
UNDER 10-13 14-17 ,,18-2l 22-25 OVER 


10 





~ YEARS OF AGE — 


Cart XXVI 


Per cent. of Springfield Sunday-school 
teachers who joined the church at 
specified ages. 


This showing confirms the evidence, frequently gathered, that 
the acceptable time for religious experience is at the dawn of adoles- 
cence; also that but few persons become church-members either 
before the beginning of adolescence or after they reach their ma- 
jority. Rather curiously, the majority of those uniting under ten 
years of age belong to the Baptist denomination. Only two other 
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denominations reported enough cases to make comparisons signifi- 
cant, the Methodist Episcopal teachers showing a general tendency 
to earlier conversion than those of the Congregational denomina- 
tion. 


WHY SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS JOIN THE CHURCH 


The teachers were asked to indicate the relative importance of 
the factors that influenced them to become church-members. The six 
factors they named were the Sunday school, church services, home 
training, revivals, young people’s meetings, and companions. The 
answers indicated that the first three agencies were influential nearly 
twice as frequently as the last three. Home training leads strongly 
for first place, as is shown in Table LXIX. 


TABLE LXIX— RANKING OF INFLUENCES LEADING SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS TO JOIN THE CHURCH 


Rank 

Influence ist 2nd © esrd 4th sath 6th 
lOmemtralitinon. sas sa eeat tc ee aes 79 21 9 7 0 0 
GME CIT ESCH VICES Ho)s sh. atvwreneeiscaiaye alates 24 43 27 9 4 4 
SmcayenSCHOOL. i.e) sine ravits wise « 18 36 34 9 5 1 
BOMPAMIONST «2 os Lohan sm else «dale. os 12 12 10 12 10 8 
Young people’s meetings .......... 5 10 13 17 10 4 
BRE Vial Same skal iek cfensieja.siele opeinetesehs Siasers 8 9 12 7 7 9 


Church services rank above the Sunday school as an influence 
leading to church-membership, while revivals rank last of all in the 
total number of times it is mentioned. So far as the evidence goes, 
it suggests that it is primarily the home that plants the seed of faith 
and brings it to fruitage; also that, while the Sunday school shares 
in the process, it is the church that gathers the harvest—and this 
through the usual services of the church rather than through re- 
vivals. 


MOTIVES FOR BEING A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER 


Eight specified motives for teaching in Sunday school were indi- 
cated in the questionnaire and teachers were asked to mention any 
others. Their answers rank as follows: 


Motive Per Cent. 
Gerace tORCUMUECliins ate tok pier ee Sins inc awe eto Santon Phas 78.0 
Iban Gh nnitibesan crac eet cede nis toa See peDe OO OOD pric) Geir 68.5 
Interest in moral and religious education ................ 49.7 
ETON MOM TNO Le TEACIIOG © ao tcc ae Melsiccs cde: « ofere aime rhle elesere sane 40.3 
ING aOtemelsevtoNteacliiares. seitits ais oot ki crarnl eels eialeeisldre ene wratelers 19.9 
Took class to please superintendent ..............eeeeeeee 17.4 
No valid excuse for not taking class .............+.--05- 16.2 
Improved standing in church ......secececsesecevsensers 4.9 
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Sixteen per cent. of the teachers also enumerated other scattered 
motives. 

The significant differences in motive among teachers of different 
denominations are as follows: More Baptist teachers stress service 
to church, or that they have no valid excuse for not taking a class. 
These are minor considerations with Congregational teachers. Love 
of children figures frequently with all three. More Methodist teach- 
ers enjoy teaching, and more Congregational teachers said that there 
was no one to do the work, or that they had taken the class to please 
the superintendent. All professed about the same degree of interest 
in religious education as a general phase of Christianity. 

These divergent tendencies probably have very slight interpreta- 
tive value, but may suggest certain denominational differences 
already shown. Thus it may be a reflection of the greater maturity 
of Baptist teachers that they are more largely moved by loyalty and 
sense of duty; while the less experienced and more frequently chang- 
ing Congregational teachers, on the other hand, are chiefly swayed 
by personal influence and by the argument that there is no one else 
to do the work. 


TEST OF THE FITNESS OF TEACHERS 


Very limited data based on the Sunday-school schedules serve 
to supplement the teacher’s own testimony as to her motives and 
preparation. The things the churches look for in the selection of 
teachers, in the order of their frequency of mention, are church- 
membership; personal character ; religious life and experience; edu- 
cational fitness; natural ability; good personality; willingness to 
teach, and superior ideals of religious education. 


HOW LONG DOES THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER STICK? 


Forty-one perecent. of the Springfield Sunday-school teachers 
reporting had been teaching less than two years, and 31.8 per cent. 
from two to five years, making a total of over 75 per cent. with less 
than five years’ experience. Only 11:2 per cent. had been teaching 
between five and ten years, while 12.6 per cent. had taught over ten 
years. These latter constitute the veterans of the service. 

It is interesting to compare the teacher’s tenure with the pastor’s. 
The Survey showed 68.3 per cent. of Springfield pastors who had 
been less than five years in their present positions, and only 12.2 
per cent. in their present positions over ten years. The volunteer 
worker therefore proves to have almost as great permanence as the 
paid worker. 
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The Methodist Episcopal had proportionately many more teach- 
ers with very brief experience than either of the other two denomi- 
nations; the Congregational had about an average proportion, and 
the Baptist fewest. Of teachers with more than ten years’ experi- 
ence, the Baptist denomination had proportionately more than twice 
as many as the Congregational or Methodist. This is closely in 
keeping with the fact that Baptist teachers tend to be mature mar- 
ried women with children of their own. It is only natural that this 
should be the most stable type. 


WHAT ELSE DO TEACHERS DO IN THE CHURCH? 


Answering questions as to church activities regularly attended, 
in addition to Sunday-school teaching, nearly three-fourths of the 
teachers said that they were in the habit of going to church services, 
one-fourth to meetings of young people’s societies, and one-fifth to 
those of women’s organizations. Very few confessed to any other 
type of activity. Sunday-school teachers, as a body, have no part 
in the mid-week service, only 12.4 per cent. attending regularly. 
Only a fraction of 1 per cent. are church officers. 

This testimony corresponds with the evidence adduced? else- 
where as to the typical number of attachments between the member 
and his church. Generally he has but one point of contact. When, 
therefore, the Sunday-school teacher goes to the public service of 
worship, and then teaches in Sunday school, she does more than is 
done by three-quarters of all church-members. Those who statedly 
participate in some additional activity—making three lines of service 
in all—belong to a very small minority composing not more than 
7 per cent. of the members of the average church. 

Denominational variations on this point are of some interest. 
Baptist teachers, more often than Congregational or Methodist 
Episcopal, go to church and to prayer meeting. Teachers of this 
denomination have already been shown to be largely mature married 
women. On the other hand, fewer Baptist teachers than the average, 
but more Congregational and many more Methodist Episcopal teach- 
ers, are in the young people’s societies, this agreeing with the dis- 
covery that they tend to be less mature in years. The Congrega- 
tional teachers are least frequent in women’s societies but more fre- 
quent in young women’s organizations. This is another strand show- 
ing what type of teacher prevails in that denomination. 


7 See Chapter VII. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION 


It is one thing to have enjoyed a higher education, quite another 
to have had any special training for teaching. The latter is sup- 
posed to be acquired academically through such educational courses 
as are classified below. The frequency with which the 161 teachers 
have taken such courses in normal school, college or university is as 
follows: 


Course of Training Per Cent. 
Theotycot teaching ics cucssassphewiaisie sh ain tMeia easel ouateraio.s sete 28.0 
Educationalipsy chology Wan Saatrerasieen ecto, oe eres cnr 24.8 
School management ss.cen seae cal retae os celeste ake Seroge 18.6 
History somweducation aasdes waiee scale hee tei ebie eres 13.7 


It thus appears that only about one-fourth of the teachers have 
had any kind of special or professional preparation in connection 
with their education. 

As between the denominations, the Congregational ranks con- 
siderably ahead of the other large denominations in the proportion 
of teachers who have had educational courses. The Baptist ranks 
second, and the Methodist Episcopal third. 


MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 


Thirty-four out of thirty-eight churches reporting said that they 
had some sort of teachers’ meetings. Frequency was reported as 
follows: 


Frequency Number 
IWreeek lyssae. coer Sea pare noe Ad ORO eT oles Ce ne ee 3 
Mintobvan . 4 Ree dence. act. en. deat bees 19 
Senscatitiial by axe tcc nin Sas casas Re rasa a ayes eiereeiens) « eee 1 
Occasional lye recs veeias te visct a oes uence eee 7 


Only a little more than a fourth of the teachers said they had 
attended any session of a teachers’ meeting during the year. Eight- 
een per cent. had attended fewer than five meetings; 4.3 per cent., 
from five to ten meetings; while 4.3 per cent. had attended from ten 
to fifteen in a year. In other words, teacher’s meetings are attended 
infrequently by the majority even of the relatively few who attend 
at all. 

Only eleven, out of thirty-eight schools, reported having con- 
ducted teacher-training courses. The most frequent length of the 
course was six weeks. One-third of the schools claimed to have 
teachers’ reference libraries. 
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Only a very small proportion of the Sunday-school teachers tes- 
tified to any relation with the larger world of Sunday-school affairs. 
A scant 7.4 per cent. had been to a Sunday-school convention within 
a year, while only 4.3 per cent. had been to a Sunday-school insti- 
tute. 

As between the denominations, the Baptist teachers lead slightly 
in the percentage attending conventions and institutes, and the 
Methodist Episcopal in those attending teachers’ meetings. Congre- 
gational teachers are last on both counts. 

The general impression created by this showing is unpleasant. 
Springfield churches cannot be said to have adopted generally ac- 
cepted or adequate means of improving the work of instruction. 


LESSON PREPARATION 


Of 133 teachers answering, 3 per cent. seem to have no regular 
time of preparing the lesson. Fifty-one and eight-tenths per cent. 
said they prepared “through the week”; 33.9 per cent. said, “on 
Saturday”; and 11.3 “on Sunday,” presumably the same Sunday on 
which the lesson was taught. 

As between denominations, Baptist teachers closely approximate 
the average. Methodist Episcopal teachers, on the contrary, delay 
their preparation the longest, 36.6 per cent. waiting until Saturday 
and 17.2 until Sunday. 

Of 115 teachers reporting on the amount of time spent in the 
preparation of the lesson, the greatest number indicated from one 
to two hours. The distribution of time reported is as follows: 


Time Per Cent. 
PS SSE tate OTe OUI Actseie ttaaicls- che iciere aie aaiatard ala Wc ewe ciouiee 34.7 
MO OMLOME ORO UGS a tageicis ors tha: ols salon ie oles Sie ai Stacbow! cholo Runeie aciae 46.0 
SEWORtOMtOrEe OUTS pencils ae ok seen Sie tialiisics sev crews ae 13.8 
PEGG HL Om OUbeOULS e: 6 scricsiale awlelnienisrs ces tomas uenisie tas 4.6 
Rivet LMM ERO ELS peter alesl cls, sues eres Sia cote so ih) ors ius’ ole aio, Scehajane) ehaxtyorace 0.9 


As between the denominations, the Methodist Episcopal teachers 
spend the least time in preparation of the lesson, the Congregational 
teachers about the average, and the Baptist teachers the longest 
time. 


PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON-PERIOD 


Six suggested items in the preparation for the lesson-period were 
mentioned in the teachers’ answers with the following frequency: 
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Method of Preparation Per Cent. 
Read lesson carefully: 2260514.) accutane cian careers el 92.5 
Pray f0rs 2 WidanGe, 6 sac siestectut Cee ete arent ttpereataate fast 80.0 
Select daily life illustrations OO hl Oh ea aaron Re fs. 
Outline. the’ lesson ty .5 cs ies ees Sake epi oine cara ois alerderate 52:5 
Master: the’ biblicalsetting 1.1 scciecaee cenien ss vsiesie pelea 47.8 
Write-outlines.)5 O06 os ncietn rele eis tates eo era ie aes eee 45.5 
Other anethodsitss ee eee ateraras cee eeree 14.8 


It is noteworthy that only about half the teachers reporting in- 
dulge in even that most elementary method of systematizing ideas; 
namely, to outline them. The majority presumably take the cut and 
dried analysis of the lesson-helps. 

Of the denominational distinctions, the following are interesting : 
Baptist and Methodist teachers more often read the lesson care- 
fully and are more inclined to pray for guidance than are Congre- 
gational teachers. The latter lead slightly, however, in the per cent. 
selecting lessons applicable to daily life. The Baptists are very 
strong on mastering the biblical setting. Outlining the lesson is 
practised about equally by teachers of the three denominations. 
Behind these differences there perhaps reappears the shadowy dis- 
tinction between the older and the younger groups of teachers. 

Beyond the regular Sunday-school literature made and pro- 
vided, a very small majority of teachers said that they used literary 
helps in lesson-preparation. Nineteen and three-tenths per cent. 
acknowledged the use of commentaries; 18.1 per cent., the use of 
popular sources of lesson-interpretation, such as Sunday-school de- 
partments in newspapers or periodicals; while 11.8 per cent. used 
encyclopedias. No evidence appeared of the broad and regular use 
of working teachers’ libraries, even in the few cases where churches 
have such facilities. 


ASSIGNMENT OF LESSON 


Only 28.5 per cent. of the teachers reported that they gave pupils 
any assignment of the following week’s lesson. The methods em- 
ployed by those making assignments show the following variety of 
frequency : 





Method Per Cent. 
Indicate points -to. ‘Stud vow wicca aaelcis aie ciay dickasuie detoeaees 28.5 
Clear up dificultiés 2052) oe tee orotic es ies eee 211 
Set probleartor wholesclasss sacra t oo ech me oe nk 19.3 
Make andividual assigminentsy <5. 2. ete cales voviieles citsce ee 18.6 
Show “pupils: howto :studviedn wnlestonnccatee ates os eka, eee 17.4 
Have pupils collect practical BPPHCAtIONS 0s ivinsieaeo)s ajbe» 17.4 


Give supplementary oral questions ...................000. WZ 
Give written questions to students ....................00. 49 
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The efficacy of these methods cannot be judged except with 
reference to the age-groups of the particular pupils under instruc- 
tion. All told, however, it is evident that little is done in advance to 
help pupils understand the lesson, and less is required by way of 
particular preparation either of individuals or groups. 


HOW THE TEACHER JUDGES HER OWN SUCCESS 


That the pupils seem to understand the lesson, and are interested, 
are the outstanding tests of success in the thought of Springfield 
teachers ; they have unchallenged lead for first and second places in 
the ranking on nine points shown in Table LXX. 


TABLE LXX— RANKING OF TEACHER’S TESTS OF HER 
OWN SUCCESS 


® 

N 28 S 

3 5 Ng = = Qz . Ppa = E 3 R® 

SS NS cS eM Ge § TE Hes 

Se a ae 238 ee ee eee eee 

2s 2S 64 BL av S32 25 VES 2s 

8S Ss Ss S y iS +s 

Rank Se. G6 ae gNb ce co ce aid Se 
“SE aaee 60 52 2 1 age 7 1 1 
eae 5 ON) 8 1 AES Pe Heea LY | 0 0 
Sha tt ee 13 10 26 8 23 13 25 0 2 
1 ee oe 3 o Mae Rib PITS OBZ Sipataa 
Bi aces 0 3 3 62,110 9 Sk 4 2 
ae 2 0 0 3 3 pep ek 3 1 
Oe eee 0 1 1 1 3 0 4 6 2 
hia ser Rees 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 5 2 


Relatively high rank is given to regular attendance. Memoriza- 
tion of Scripture, and frequency of participation in school activities, 
come next. As a test of successful Sunday-school work, surpris- 
ingly low rank is given to the pupils joining the church; while 
examinations either written or oral bring up the rear, only in one 
case getting better than fourth rating. 


OTHER PHASES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Springfield churches make comparatively little use of the gen- 
eral church services for religious education. Thirteen churches re- 
ported children’s sermons, six that children attend in groups and 
are recognized in the service, and two that children’s meetings are 
held in separate rooms at the time of the morning service. Gen- 
erally the Sunday school is the alternative for the morning service. 

Only four churches reported special parent meetings; and of 
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these, three said that such gatherings were occasional and rather for 
entertainment than for improvement and discussion of parental duty. 
There is a single mothers’ club, which measures the only separately 
organized effort in this line im Springfield churches. 

Only three Negro churches, and two of the Universalist denomi- 
nation, report any stated means of fostering family worship among 
adherents. 


Sunday-school Coéperation with Other Agencies 


The combined Protestant schools reported thirty cases of co- 
operation with social agencies other than those comprehended within 
their own denominational church work. Twenty-eight of these were 
in Springfield and two were in foreign lands. The institutions men- 
tioned more than once as objects of cooperation were: Rescue Mis- 
sion, five; Community Chest, American International College, 
Doane Orphanage, Union Relief, three each; Salvation Army and 
Tuberculosis Association, two each. The other neighborhood activ- 
ities intended to reach a constituency not ordinarily included in the 
Sunday school were, cases of singing at the jail or almshouse, two 
daily vacation Bible schools, and one case each of community en- 
tertainment and social, the latter reported not successful. This is 
apart from the organized activities of South and St. John’s Congre- 
gational churches, which are discussed in another connection. 

It is evident that the Springfield Sunday schools, as a group, are 
not expected to enter into separate relations with the social and 
philanthropic agencies of the city, and that they have developed no 
general program of social service. The church of which the Sun- 
day school is a part is likely to have other contacts with these agen- 
cies ; but the educational contact that would bring the agencies within 
the knowledge and consciousness of the pupils as part of their 
Christian culture and character building is lacking. The majority 
of pupils are not being taught in any way by their schools to recog- 
nize the concrete social problems, nor to support these most neces- 
sary and important civic institutions. 


The Field and Forces of Religious Education 


Protestant religious education, as revealed in the present chapter 
in its motive and practice, needs finally to be thrown upon the 
broader background of the total religious-education process of the 
city. Springfield, in 1920, had a population of 45,319 persons under 
twenty-one years of age, divided approximately as follows: 
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Class of Minors Age-Limits Number 
intantsrands chaildien ors ee sera s «os ca ea ae eee Under 5 13,000 
Children of compulsory school age .............. 5-16 24,000 
MIE ACO IESCCINS Wee tic Ce ecccles Peace Cec cerer ee 17-20 7,600 


Of the 20,089 minors estimated as belonging to the historic 
Protestant constituency, about 15,000 were of school age, two-thirds 
of whom were in some way actually adherent to the Protestant 
church. 

The summary of the general religious situation in Springfield 
sought to determine the specific ways in which the adherents of each 
age-group were connected with the church. It was discovered that 
there was as large an enrollment of Protestant adolescents in the 
other subsidiary organizations of the church as in the Sunday school ; 

and that of younger children in the Sunday school, one-fourth be- 
longed also to other juvenile organizations of the church. How 
then should one measure the total Protestant process of religious 
education ? 

The first section of the present chapter showed there is con- 
siderable uncertainty in the minds of the religious leaders of the 
city as to the field of religious education. These leaders incline to 
the opinion that it includes the young people’s societies and the 
missionary organizations of the church in some of their phases. 
With less certainty, they ascribe religious-educational significance 
to the boys’ and girls’ organizations, and to the organized recreation 
of the churches. Obviously, then, religious education cannot be 
limited to the Sunday school with which this chapter has chiefly 
concerned itself. On the other hand, its exact boundaries are not 
clear. 

The situation is not one that can be precisely revealed by statis- 
tics. How many Protestant church adherents in Springfield may 
be regarded as participating in the religious-education process, can 
be stated only in the loosest terms. The following paragraphs at- 
tempt to formulate the situation within these limits. 

Of the 22,500 adult adherents to the Protestant church, virtually 
all, of course, are under that form of religious culture which comes 
from attendance on public service. But only some 3,500 are in Sun- 
day school, and perhaps 1,500 are in other forms of adult church 
organization that have recognized religious-education content. The 
great majority thus remain outside of any formal process of reli- 
gious education, just as the majority of adults are outside of the 
secular schools. 

While only 1,200, or 1,300, adolescent adherents out of 6,500 are 
in both church and Sunday school, the considerable majority of the 
remainder are connected with young people’s and other church or- 
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ganizations which have some instructional value, and which have 
distinct influence in the development of character through Christian 
activity voluntarily undertaken and conducted. 

Adherent families have enrolled in the Sunday schools virtually 
all their younger children of an age regarded as proper for enroll- 
ment, and the religious education of these children is largely sup- 
plemented by missionary and character-building group-organization 
in which instruction and directed activity both have a recognized 
educational purpose. 

To show complete results, all those concerned in these vital as- 
pects of Protestant religious education should be totaled, the time 
spent should be calculated, and the educational efficiency of the 
process should be estimated. Since, however, the agencies are not 
organized under a recognized educational system, and since their 
educational functions cannot be separated from other functions per- 
formed by the same agencies, it has already been indicated that a 
numerical total is impossible. Speaking very generally, probably 
nearly half of the total Protestant adherent body is engaged in 
some systematic educational effort under church auspices (not al- 
ways one taking the instructional form), while nearly all adherents 
old enough to be in school are either under religious instruction or 
enrolled in self-directed character-building activities. 

This statement of the case reveals the chief internal problem of 
Protestant religious education; namely, that of so relating the sev- 
eral educational activities and organizations of the church that some 
systematic account of the total process may be possible and that the 
actual results in human character may be attained through more 
consistent and continuous means. In brief, the total educational 
work of the church should be integrated, of course, without the 
sacrifice of the freer, and considerably more self-directed, methods 
exemplified by the voluntary organizations of youth. 

The chief extensive problem of religious education in Springfield 
is to reach from 4,000 to 5,000 youth of Protestant antecedents and 
of school age who are not now adherent to the church in any capac- 


ity. 


SUPPLEMENTARY CHARACTER-BUILDING AGENCIES 


Springfield has an important group of non-ecclesiastical agencies 
designed to promote the moral and cultural development of youth. 
With slight exceptions, these are available to the Protestant con- 
stituency and are most largely used by them. The membership, by 
eles the more important of these organizations is shown in Table 


{ 
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TABLE LXXI— MEMBERSHIP, BY SEX, OF CHARACTER-BUILD- 
ING AGENCIES SUPPLEMENTING RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Boys Members Girls Members 
Boy Scouts (12-18) ....... 700 GinleSconts: As As Sorte 984 
Boys’ Club (up to 18) ..... 2,350 GinlseeG luby vet act yeni as 550 
International Institute ..... 20 International Institute ...... 80 
Y.M.C.A. Boys’ Department 426 Y.W.C.A. (under 12) .. 60 
Y.M.C.A. Employed Boys Y.W.C.A. (Girl Re- 

ROHL) have cee sna ess is 337 SELVES) orate uate a cietin es 200 260 
Junior Achievement (10-14) 300 Junior Achievement ....... 600 
Cadets (1st Cong. Church). 100 Camp Fire Girls) c)ii2y ees 23 
Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 

ciation (estimate) ....... 200 

MGtAl nas cine Geese Sees 4,433 LOA eens neve 2,497 


The young people of Springfield within the ages primarily cov- 
ered by these character-building organizations number approximately 
20,000, and more than a third of them are thus systematically organ- 
ized in specified age-groups and sex-groups. The organized activities 
of the public-school pupils, and those of the community centers un- 
der the Park Department, so far as they concern adolescents, must be 
reckoned as important additions to the constructive interests of the 
city. Supplementing these constructive agencies for normal youth, 
are philanthropic and corrective agencies fostered by the Children’s 
Court and Children’s Aid Society. Expenditures through social 
agencies designed primarily for the welfare of youth, constitute 
about a third of the investment of Springfield in community wel- 
fare, as summarized in the report of the Community Welfare Asso- 
ciation. 


Summary 

The influence of these varied constructive and character-building 
agencies operates along with that of the public school on the side 
of moral and civic development, and unites with the formal and 
vital religious education of the church in a continuous process. In 
no aspect of its collective purpose is the Springfield community so 
united as in the effort to create adequate means of conserving youth 
and bringing it to its best. All the communions unquestionably put 
their highest endeavors into this enterprise. As already indicated, 
work with youth is relatively the most successful phase of the effort 
of the Protestant churches. Processes kindred to those exhibited 
in this chapter are operative for the 22,000 young Catholic, and the 
over 3,000 Hebrew, youth. 

Undoubtedly, too, all communions experience the difficulties that 
inhere in the nature of youth, and in the mood of the present genera- 
tion. There is an unstable transitional period between childhood 
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and adulthood in which the continuity of formal religious nurture 
is in danger of being broken. This is marked for Protestantism by 
the adolescent’s general abandonment of the Sunday school, while 
the deficiency of the Protestant church in young members proves 
that the process is not entirely one of transfer to other methods of 
religious adherence and culture. 


Chapter VII 
CHURCH LIFE AND WORK 


In Chapter V, the local Protestant churches and denominations 
were studied in their more general and formal aspects, according to 
categories commonly included in church statistics. The solidarity 
of the membership group was assumed, and no questions were raised 
as to its inner distinctions of composition or relationship; while the 
staff, budget and plant were treated as though they were engaged 
chiefly, if not exclusively, in the service of the group as a whole, 
and in the functions that are ecclesiastically reported upon. 

In Chapter VI, childhood and youth were isolated as subject to 
a process of training whereby the continuity of faith and the repro- 
duction of the church are secured. The chief figure in this phase of 
the study was the Sunday-school teacher. 

The present chapter turns to the more detailed and intimate por- 
trayal of the life and work of the Springfield churches in what are 
ordinarily called their subsidiary phases; especially it turns to those 
activities that result in the separation of the adherent body into 
smaller groups. Any inspection of the Springfield press in its reli- 
gious news and formal announcements, or of the bulletins and pub- 
lications of the churches themselves, will confirm the discovery that 
a large part of the life and work is carried on through such sub- 
sidiary organizations. These imply less formal processes, less de- 
pendence upon professional leadership, and a larger degree of par- 
ticipation and initiative on the part of the individual adherent. 

The study of these subsidiary organizations constitutes the final 
phase of the investigation of the local church unit. The chapter 
then passes to a discovery of the basic grounds of institutional like- 
nesses and differences among churches, and lays a groundwork for 
the fundamental classification of churches. 


Internal Organizations and Stated Activities 
QUANTITATIVE SUMMARY 
The forty-two churches reporting, show a total of 481 sub-organi- 


zations and stated activities, other than general religious services 
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and Sunday school. This is an average of more than ten per church, 
or two and seven-tenths per hundred members. The aggregate 
membership (or average attendance in the case of organizations 
without fixed membership) totals 12,195. 

Expressed in terms of time rather than of membership, the place 
of the subsidiary organization in the life of the church is measured 
by the following: Of the aggregate hours of attendance upon the all 
stated activities of the combined Protestant churches, 48 per cent. 
are given to the regular Sunday and mid-week services of worship. 

The holding of general public services, which is the main aspect 
of the church’s life, still occupies nearly half its interest, as measured 
by time. Seventeen per cent. of the total attendance hours are given 
to the Sunday school. This leaves 35 per cent. to all other interests 
as expressed through subsidiary organizations. 


NUMBER OF CONNECTIONS INVOLVED 


The constituencies represented by these different classes of or- 
ganized interests are of course not mutually exclusive. Church and 
Sunday school overlap by about one-fifth; and the overlap is no 
greater chiefly because the one is keyed to the needs of adults, the 
other to those of childhood. On the contrary, over four-fifths of 
those attached to the church through interests other than church or 
Sunday school are also members either of the church or Sunday 
school. Few Protestant adherents belong to subsidiary organiza- 
tions without belonging to other branches of the church. 

The actual degree of overlapping memberships in various phases 
of the church’s work was traced for 3,645 individuals in four 
churches. Applying the ratios obtained from this considerable sam- 
ple yields the following results as representing approximate condi- 
tions in the entire body of Protestant adherents in Springfield. 


ONE-CONNECTION ADHERENTS 


Seventy-three per cent. are connected with the Springfield 
churches in but one way. Analyzing their various methods of con- 
nection, one reaches the following result: 


Adherent Per Cent. 
Chureh members) ontys-cccpsionmrasnieraetee se oieie eae ta aheuaaane 57.0 
Sunday-school pupils Only. ster sane ante es ree aran 35.8 
Members ‘of ‘subsidiaries Only .+. 02. -s sss sce hie isle Sa aeen 12, 


Of the small group whose only connection with the church is 
through one of its subsidiaries, 43 per cent. are connected through 
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membership in women’s organizations, about 20 per cent. through 
young women’s or girls’ organizations and 15 per cent. through boys’ 
organizations; and in no other way. 


TWO-CONNECTION ADHERENTS 


These constitute 20.1 per cent. of the total adherent body. In 
spite of the fact that the overlap of church and Sunday school mem- 
bership is only 18 per cent. of their combined total, 59 per cent. of 
all adherents with two connections are members of both the church 
and the Sunday school. The remaining are divided as follows: 


Method of Connection Per Cent. 
Church” and subsidiary, ore anizationewess <0. ccs -sa00e. 32.0 
Sunday school and subsidiary organization ............... i 
Dwe Subsidiary ‘Orgamizations) co. once cco e10'0 aia ne Bie cimyeisienmioye 1.3 


Of those connected with the church other than through the Sun- 
day school, 72 per cent. are in women’s societies and the rest scat- 
tered between other age-, and sex-groups. Nearly half the cases of 
two-connections involving the Sunday school but not the church, 
have some girls’ organization as a second point of connection. 


THREE-CONNECTION ADHERENTS 


The number of adherents reported as belonging to more than 
three organizations within the church was negligible; but at least 
three connections were reported by 7 per cent. of the total. Forty- 
eight per cent. of the persons so reporting belong to the church, Sun- 
day school and some women’s organization. Eighteen per cent. be- 
long to church, Sunday school and young people’s societies, the rest 
being scattered through other combinations of organizations. 


TOTAL ADHERENTS 


Reclassifying for total adherents, irrespective of the number of 
their connections, one finds them divided as follows: 


Adherent’s Connection Per Cent. 
<Glayereteinicatosel ise ayh es Real sepiPtee ICTR eer Ay A Pepi een Crk ieibor| 41.6 
SINC ALV ASCO OL OMlliye ct oiviarc(sinle Sispats = its esc agecwieie cate ater a tae ae feme 26.1 
Church andpounday school only i a20.0% os cede dee cee ce 12.0 
Church, Sunday school and subsidiary ................... 6.6 
Church and subsidiary only ...........2--2e-eeee ee eeeees 6.7 
Sosigiaieonly sae Meee Me ae cee eeee cease claeceae esa. 5.5 
Sunday school and subsidiary only ............-..e-eee 15 


(ord Rereaeree Biche thot v use painior='@ aporeeimieval Gale: oihieonrh’ el fs fters't 100.0 
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Putting the matter in still another way, of all cases of church 
adherence, membership is involved in 67 per cent., and Sunday- 
school enrollment in 47 per cent. Subsidiary organizations take 35 
per cent. of the time of combined church activities, but hold in their 
membership only 20 per cent. of all church adherents, all but 5 per 
cent. of whom are either members of the church or of the Sunday 
school as well. 


HOW THE ADHERENT IS TIED TO THE CHURCH 


PER CENT 
oO 5 10. AB 20125, 90. 355, 40 
CHURCH ONLY 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ONLY 
CHURCH AND S.S 
CHURCH, SS. & SUBSIDIARY} 
CHURCH & SUBSIDIARY 
SUBSIDIARY ONLY 
S.S.AND SUBSIDIARY 





CHart XXVII 


Per cent. of the Springfield church con- 
stituency which is related to the 
church in specified ways. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SUBSIDIARY ORGANIZATIONS 


Table LX XII classifies subsidiaries according to the class of ad- 
herents which constitutes their membership or attendance body, and 
shows their relative size, frequency and relationships in several sig- 
nificant aspects. 

It is important to note that women’s and young people’s organi- 
zations are not only most numerous and have the largest average 
memberships, but that they occupy a larger fraction of the time 
given to subsidiaries than those of any other classes. Boys’ organi- 
zations, however, spend more hours per member than those of 
women. 

Column 5 shows that the general church gathering has a much 
larger average attendance than the group subsidiaries, as is only nat- 
ural. It also shows adult men’s and women’s organizations averag- 
ing about twice as large a membership as those of boys and girls, 


1 For method of securing data showing number of connections, see Appendix IV, 4. 
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while organizations of young people and of young women tend to 
divide the difference. 

These comparisons reveal various aspects of a phase of church 
life to which, as previously stated, Springfield Protestantism as a 
whole gives over 35 per cent. of its total hours of attendance upon 
church activities. 


TABLE LXXII— CLASSIFICATION OF 481 SUBSIDIARY CHURCH 


ORGANIZATIONS 
Per Cent. of 
b*) 
& 4 1 
> S's % 
a ee 
ss CO eee oe 
Se E558 85 Bi8 
% % bo ae S = os § iS SSS 
8 zs gs «SSS sé NES 
Se ge ee or ete 
6.8 ley Ge oy hee ee ier 
SS RSIS re TRS ae ea es Les 
§S $5 84 §883 Sa SF 

Class of Adherents SO MRS Lime cers ougwhes 
General’ adults:'.4 6.0.0... 25 52 4.9 21 107 104 
PNGOLEAINEM foes a. sdb isie's da <cs 33 6.8 5.5 30 43 89 
PACUIE® WOMEN 666 o 0205008. 82 17.1 20.0 39 38 131 
Woung people. ....cs0c.e<- 47 9.8 13.8 38 35 157 
POUND MEM esas tn oa nieanise es 26 5.4 45 20 18 93 
WOUNS, WOMEN oi. ecec scene 34 7.1 7.8 25 29 123 
Children in mixed organiza- 

RIOUS Br ee eee cies 8.1 78 20 21 108 
IBLOES” BMS ace toe 5 cee eee 40 8.3 10.4 30 22 140 
EPA Sa. 2 Ra ee eee 29 6.0 5.8 24 18 108 
Children under 5 .......... 27 5.6 0.9 22 27 17 
Stated officers meetings .... 86 17.9 23 40 13 11 
PROP ETN sehen 1K cose a hie 13 24, 16.3 12 81 561 


“In those cases in which membership figuies were not available, average attendance 
figures were used in their stead. 


With certain types of churches, however, the subsidiaries com- 
mand virtually two-thirds of the time, while with others the time 
devoted to them falls as low as one-fifth or one-sixth of the total, 
and in individual cases no subsidiaries exist at all except some 
women’s organization. These subsidiary organizations, therefore, 
constitute not only a large and complex part of church life, but that 
part with respect to which there is the widest margin of actual varia- 
tion.? 

The following paragraphs comment successively upon the vari- 
ous groups of subsidiaries. 

2 The above statistical summary of the Protestant subsidiary organizations of an entire 


city probably constitutes the first attempt ever made of such a complete statement on 
the subject. 
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SOCIAL ACTIVITIES AND MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS 


Apart from public services and Sunday school, the range of 
general activities designed for the whole congregation, together with 
those carried on by mixed groups of adults:and young people, con- 
sume only 4.9 per cent. of the time devoted to all church gatherings, 
and constitute 5.2 per cent. of the total of organizations. In other 
words, this is a very minor aspect of subsidiary church organization 
compared with that which segregates particular groups. In three- 
fifths of the churches, the church sociable is the only subsidiary 
expression of general church life. One-fifth of them add general 
mission study organizations. Small churches, foreign or Negro, 
frequently have general church missionary societies instead of the 
familiar separate women’s organization. Very rarely, however, do 
the sexes unite in cultural organizations. In general, the story is 
one of sex segregation. In the more passive, contemplative and 
conventionalized phases of religion—typified by public worship— 
there may be no distinction of male or female, but Christian men 
and women do not generally work, study, discuss or otherwise 
actively express themselves in common church meetings or within 
common church organizations. 


OFFICERS’ MEETINGS 


The eighty-six official groups in Springfield churches that have 
stated meetings, show a combined membership of 782. They con- 
stitute 17.9 per cent. of the total number of subsidiary organizations 
or organized groups. Forty are those of boards of trustees, or 
equivalent officers, and twenty-eight those of Sunday school boards 
or cabinets. Stated deacon’s meetings are rarely reported and only 
four cases of what appear to be regular official meetings represent- 
ing all branches of church work as brought together in a church 
cabinet. Other officers meetings sometimes mentioned are those of 
young people’s organizations. Officers’ meetings are naturally small. 
Attendance in individual churches runs from two to one hundred 
and sixty-four hours a month, the average being eleven hours. Four 
of the eighty-six officers meetings occur weekly, forty-nine monthly, 
five quarterly and the rest at intervals not less than quarterly. 


ADULT MEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


The thirty-three men’s organizations of the Springfield churches 
are confined to twenty-six of the forty-two churches. The at- 
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tendance of the individual organizations ranges from 7 to 522 hours 
a month, the general average being eighty-nine hours. 

Twenty-six of the thirty-three men’s organizations appear to be 
brotherhoods or their near equivalent. Their main purpose is Chris- 
tian fraternity expressed through gatherings for male sociability, 
generally coupled with listening to some form of interesting or in- 
spiring address. Most of the organizations undertake occasionally 
particular projects, but do not have a definite or continuous pro- 
gram of practical work. They are almost universal among the 
churches of the larger denominations, except those of foreign ante- 
cedents. Their terms of membership are characteristically broad 
and somewhat laxly defined. No case of men’s evangelistic or per- 
sonal work organization is reported. 

Exceptional types of men’s organizations are the forum and 
lunch club. In a few cases, namely, St. James Methodist Episcopal, 
Faith Congregational and Auburndale Baptist, the men’s organiza- 
tions are broadly inclusive of the neighborhood and have civic inter- 
ests. There is a rather inactive League of Men’s Brotherhoods, 
which meets irregularly and supposedly fosters city-wide interest in 
men’s church work. / 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S ORGANIZATIONS 


In this field, the standardized types of denominational young 
people’s societies naturally lead numerically, thirty-four of the forty- 
seven reporting falling in this category. They exist in thirty-eight 
churches. The Protestant Episcopal churches are the exceptions in 
that they have never developed such mixed young people’s organiza- 
tions. Eight additional young people’s organizations are literary or 
dramatic, and the remainder are mission study classes or social 
clubs in the more simply organized churches. The average hours of 
attendance a month range for the different young people’s organi- 
zations from twenty-eight to 1,353; 157 hours being the general 
average. Organized women’s work alone exceeds this in amount. 


YOUNG MEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Twenty-two of the twenty-six young men’s organizations re- 
ported by twenty churches, are athletic clubs. Four churches report 
two or more such organizations each. The only other types of 
young men’s organizations are the Knights of Washington and the 
Guild of Service in the Episcopal churches, and the Knights of St. 
Paul in Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church. This reflects the fact 
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that the majority of Protestant churches do not organize young 
men and young women separately for religious and cultural ends. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Fifteen of the thirty-four young women’s organizations reported 
were missionary groups’ reflecting the denominational policy of cer- 
tain churches in the matter of missionary organizations. There were 
fourteen young women’s clubs of various descriptions, in which so- 
ciability and social helpfulness were the main factors. The Episco- 
pal churches all have the standard Girls’ Friendly of that commun- 
ion. Those reported by St. John’s Congregational Church were 
both social and designed to train young women in household arts. 


GENERAL CHILDREN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


The dominant element in the general children’s organizations 
consists of junior groups affiliated with the standard young people’s 
societies. Six churches reported two junior societies each. Next in 
frequency came children’s missionary groups, of which there were 
eleven. A junior choir in the Swedish Lutheran Church, and a 
mixed achievement club, cover most of the other organizations re- 
ported under this head. 


BOYS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Twenty-four of the forty boys’ organizations seemed to be regu- 
larly organized Boy Scout troops; * and there were three other clubs 
patterned somewhat upon the scout method. There were two 
Achievement Clubs, and a number of boys’ clubs undesignated as to 
exact form and purpose. The First Congregational Church had its 
Cadets, and Hope Congregational Church its Knights of King 
Arthur. 


GIRLS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Of the twenty-nine girls’ organizations reported, fourteen were 
regularly organized Girl Scout troops. There were two additional 
groups of Brownies or junior Girl Scouts, and there was one Camp 
Fire Circle. There were three churches with groups of girls’ 
Achievement Clubs, and four organized girls’ missionary groups.* 


3 Report from Boy Scout Headquarters listed 21. 
4 Boys’ and girls’ organizations have further discussion in Chapter XI. 
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ORGANIZATIONS FOR CHILDREN UNDER FIVE 


Twenty-seven organizations for children under five years of age 
reported. Twenty-one of these were Sunday-school cradle rolls. 
There were three organized story-hour groups and two mission 
groups, besides one beginners’ department reported as a distinct chil- 
dren’s organization. 


ADULT WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Women are by far the most highly organized group within the 
Protestant churches. In two aspects of their work, that of the aid 
society or guild, and that of the women’s missionary society, they 
have notably contributed to the characteristic form of American 
Christianity, as well as to its results. These two types of organiza- 
tions have a long history. Naturally they account for the majority 
of the eighty-two women’s organizations reported as is shown in the 
following comparison. 


Type of Organization Number 
PMA SOCIELY = Of CUO sane areata re al oleieimel telat raiels a caseciete eects ae 31 
NEISSIONATYy (SOCIELY: acncle a< Sarsineee de RN oan Ro en ttt es oe 29 

FIGMES CG eee =. REPEC ahh ioe LES SPRAIN ola Valor Siete eT aaron ARs wlasarae lots 4 

OLCIOT Spain NTRS «Rak See eee IRE Nath celts sia kere aware 5) 

GGinbime dis Pears hae esa Ps pe Ges Cade Neu coe logics Pe eysiure eelyrec-ayeichers 20 
Missionary and aid society combined .................-00005 5 
Organizations definitely combining all women’s interests .... 4 
DUTT tat rhe cose sereavine Mal sage sectors wuaraplere h/t apsle aya ates xis aduandshs 13 

Ota ene ctstsla ric ay he Re Ea SOOT MOT eae Tote oe eee 82 


The tendency to unify and broaden women’s influence by com- 
bining the two historic interests of missions and parish aid into one 
organization, is chiefly shown in the largest churches. In still fewer 
cases, the total range of women’s work is formally included in a 
single association and is departmentalized under many heads. 
These, however, are doubtless simply more pronounced expressions 
of a tendency present in a number of churches. This tendency is 
the natural parallel to the evolution of more highly organized church 
life at all points, and appears at present to be most fully expressed 
in Faith and Hope Congregational women’s organizations, and in 
that of the Union Memorial church. The tendency to broaden 
women’s interests in the church, without relating them to the other 
organizations, is revealed in the miscellaneous or “other” classifica- 
tion. It includes the Altar Guild of the Protestant Episcopal 
churches, and two mothers’ clubs, beside scattering cases of mission 
study organizations, social service and cultural groups separately 
organized. 
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The average monthly hours attendance of women’s organizations 
in Springfield Protestant churches is 10,711, or 131 per organization, 
and the time devoted constitutes 20 per cent. of the total subsidiary 
program of the combined churches. 


AGE-, AND SEX-ORGANIZATIONS COMPARED 


Subtracting from the total subsidiary program the general group 
activities of the churches and the official board meetings, which are 
not defined by age or sex, leaves an aggregate monthly attendance 
total of 40,989 hours for the forty-one Springfield churches, which 
is divided between the age-, and sex-groups as follows: 


Group Per Cent. 
A alt Wainer 05s i cnc ISS Ee Se ea. 26.1 
MOUNR ER COP Ecc spjacicars ansaid > san therein gan ile a's agetataoretale npvinmred els 18.0 
BOYS 6 arctes oO bis Sint inet eee ein SNE cape reer 13.6 
Children's“mixed groups) 27 Ser eee Pe oe Ee ee 10.3 
Young: Women: sasisod- as ba ee eos) ieee 10.3 
CE CRE ae ae leek rer AAR tan CREE Bene eepe coer eee 7.6 
NAGE 6th Si so coc ae ae ieee oe a ne ee 7.1 
Wounge Men 272 ee ale i aes Ore mS ieee beens oe ee 5.9 
Children dtmder acute. ees Hoes een ete orate a epee etc 1.1 


This measures the relative degree of development and emphasis 
as among the age-, and sex-groups in those church activities which 
are organized along such lines. 

Recombining again into three groups, it is found that 26.6 per 
cent. of the attendance time is given to male adherents, 44.0 per cent. 
to female, and 29.4 per cent. to mixed groups. This is shown in 
Chart XXVIII. Omitting the mixed groups, the ratio is 38 per cent. 
male and 62 per cent. female. The total church-membership of 
Springfield Protestant churches is 37 per cent. male and 63 per cent. 
female. It thus appears that the discrepancy in favor of women in 
the subsidiary organizations just about equals that in church-mem- 
bership. This lends further color to the popular impression that 
the church is a female institution. 

For the preponderance of women’s organizations, there are doubt- 
less historic, economic and psychological reasons which it is not, 
however, the present purpose of the Survey to discuss. 


TENDENCIES, BY DENOMINATIONS 


Variations in the percentage of attendance hours given to the 
several subsidiaries is shown as among denominations in Table 
LXXIII. 
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Naturally the proportion of time left for the more frequent or- 
ganizations, represented by women’s and young people’s societies, 
will be greater or less according as a given denomination has or has 
not developed the less frequent age-, and sex-organizations. The 
minor denominations, for example, stand much below the average in 
young women’s, children’s and girls’ organizations; they approxi- 
mate the average in men’s, young men’s and boys’ organizations; 
but are much beyond it in the ultra-conventional realms of women’s 


and young people’s societies. 


SEX IN 
ORGANIZATION 





Cuart XXVIII 


Distribution of members by subsidiary 
church organizations for males or fe- 
males only and for both sexes. 


TABLE LXXIII— DISTRIBUTION AMONG SUBSIDIARY ORGANI- 
ZATIONS OF AGGREGATE MONTHLY ATTENDANCE BY 


MAJOR DENOMINATIONS 
Organizations for 


sR Sa AS AR OSS @ G Gb & 
Denomination OO ea To Goi Vo a Voge. Gort Ip Fo: Uo 

Baptist & cee 62 196 295 23 2.9 142 146 103 0.4 100.0 
COND ieee ones: 69 269 142 :44 7. 15.2 15.0 7.7 2.1 100.0 
Meth. Epis. ...... 1556” 153°'25.3. 81 930 °88 152 82 0= 1000 
rots, ESpise core sisters 11 20:80) 15:3) 46.5. 0 68 102 0 100.0 
Altcothetisidciast sis 65 BIA 246-152 DAs 32128 242. 0.7 -100: 

EP OLAN - eatcrentecale 71 261 180 59 103 103 136 7.6 1.1 100.0 
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With the major denominations which it is possible to compare in 
detail, striking evidence of differences in policy appear. As previ- 
ously noted, the churches of the Protestant Episcopal denomination 
do not have mixed organizations.of young people and children. As 
would be expected, they show, therefore, a proportionately greater 
development of separate subsidiaries for young men, young women 
and girls. For some reason they are deficient in boys’ organizations, 
while in this respect the other major denominations approximate 
the average. The Congregational denomination is below average in 
senior young people’s work though ahead on children’s work. Other- 
wise it keeps fairly close to the average. Greater variations are 
shown by the Methodist Episcopal and Baptist denominations. The 
churches of the former are relatively deficient in women’s and 
young women’s work, and are correspondingly ahead on men’s and 
young men’s work. Both denominations are well ahead on young 
people’s work, suggesting that these two denominations have clung 
most closely to the standardized types of young people’s organiza- 
tions. The Baptist churches are most deficient in young men’s and 
young women’s work, though approximating or standing above the 
average in organizations for children, boys and girls. 

Putting the matter positively, the Episcopal churches have the 
largest proportion of separate age-, and sex-organizations ; the Con- 
gregational churches are closest to the average; the Methodist 
churches stress men’s work; and the Baptist, children’s work. 


SUBSIDIARIES IN INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES 


The number of organizations ranges from two to twenty-four 
per church; but this showing is of little significance apart from the 
question of the size of the constituency to be organized. Unfortu- 
nately, churches keep no reliable or comparable records of their 
total constituencies. The survey has counted the gross total of 
members and attendance on all organizations and stated activities, 
but it does not know how many of these are duplicates belonging to 
two or more different organizations.® Consequently it is necessary 
to fall back on church-membership as a basis of comparison. 

Results arrived at on this basis are significant within limits. 
Churches support as low as one subsidiary organization for every 
138 members, and as high as one for every two members, the 
median being one organization for every thirty members. Trans- 


5 On the basis of a sample of 14 per cent. of the combined membership of Spring- 
field churches, a distribution of adherents according to the number of connections has 
been made which is probably valid for the group of churches as a whole. This is a very 
different matter from attempting to use such a ratio in estimating the total adherents 
of any given church, since the variation among churches may be, and judging by the 
great variation in the number of subsidiaries per member, probably is very great. 
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lated into concrete terms, this upper extreme becomes practically 
ridiculous. If the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church had 
one hundred members, and it was organized at the same ratio as its 
twelve members are, it would have forty-two subsidiaries. Eleven 
churches, all small and four of them Negro churches, have from 
four to sixteen times as many organizations per member as the 
average. Manifestly this condition often spells flagrant overorgani- 
zation, owing presumably to unintelligent imitation. One cannot 
tell, however, just how far there is overorganization in any given 
case, unless one knows by how much the constituency of the church 
exceeds its membership; for it is the constituency and not merely 
the membership that is organized. Even so, experience precludes 
the idea that the addition of constituency could make so great a 
difference as to justify the ratio quoted above. It is therefore es- 
tablished that the acute problem of overorganization exists, chiefly 
in the small churches. 

In the group with the fewest organizations relative to member- 
ship, are all the largest Springfield churches. Their position is quite 
intelligible. Nearly all subsidiary organizations within the church 
wish to be larger than they are. When a church has enough con- 
stituency to draw on, it naturally proceeds to gather it up into larger 
groups, and does not multiply the number of organizations propor- 
tionately to the number of persons involved. This may easily re- 
sult in over-large organizations, at least under ordinary methods of 
administration; since the large churches generally do not show so 
many hours of service per member as the average. From the stand- 
point of utilizing and developing these members—which is the object 
of organization—they may be under-organized, or rather they may 
be using their organizations inefficiently. 

The churches standing closest to the median in the number of 
organizations per member, are chiefly those of the larger denomina- 
tions whose range of work is fairly standardized. They also tend 
to approximate one another in membership. That is to say that 
they are large enough to have a full average round of organizations, 
and tend to have them. Yet they actually differ considerably— 
which can mean only that they differ in the purpose or theory of 
organization. 

In other words, the number of subsidiary organizations in the 
church depends partly on the range of the church’s interest and the 
variety of things it is trying to do. With equal and adequate con- 
stituencies, one church will be strongly persuaded of the desira- 
bility of separate organizations for each agé-, and sex-group, and 
will therefore push this policy of organization until checked by lack 
of material; while a similar church, not regarding close organization 
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on age-, and sex-lines as necessary, will continue to combine its 
adherents into fewer and broader groups, as for example, mixed 
young people’s and children’s societies. While, therefore, the num- 
ber of organizations per member is illuminated by the preceding dis- 
cussion, one is not in a position to reach a final judgment as to what 
is desirable until one has accounted for the factor of traditional or 


deliberate choice.® 


A Common Unit of Quantitative Comparison 


Leaving the above question for later consideration, it is im- 
portant to attempt to gather up the results of the various methods 
of expressing quantitative differences among churches. As already 
indicated, church-membership will naturally be taken as the first 
element. All of the other work of the church may be regarded as 
an extension of the influence of its membership. With membership 
as a nucleus, one church gathers a larger body of adherents relative 
to another. The total mass thus gathered can be measured in terms 
of total hours of attendance on all stated organizations and activities, 
relative to membership. The unit of hours-of-attendance-per-mem- 
ber is therefore adopted in the following comparison as the best ob- 


tainable. 


ATTENDANCE HOURS PER MEMBER 


For the individual churches, the aggregate hours of attendance 
per member ranges from three and six-tenths to thirty-two and six- 
tenths a month, nearly a tenfold difference. The median is between 
nine and ten hours a member ; but eighteen out of forty-one churches 
reporting got from five to nine hours a member. These facts are 
shown graphically for a group of individual churches of the four 
major denominations, in Chart XXIX. This striking difference chal- 
lenges consideration. The chance of finding an explanation will be 
improved if it can be traced to specific elements of the programs of 
the several churches which may in turn be explained. 

The factors available for consideration are the three already re- 
peatedly measured; namely, attendance at church services, Sunday- 
school enrollment, and membership of other subsidiaries. Each of 
these can be reduced to attendance hours per member. 

Now, it is evident that a church may get a high rank in total 
attendance hours per member either by having especially large reli- 
gious services, or an unusual Sunday school, or exceptional mem- 
bership in subsidiaries, or by having a more than average number of 


6Eor further consideration of this point see Chapter VIII. 
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adherents in two or three of these fields. Similarly, it may get low 
rank by deficiency in one or all of these factors; or may approach 
the average because the combined weight of these factors is normal. 


TIME DEVOTED TO THE CHURCH 
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CuHarT XXIX 


Distribution of attendance on all stated 
church organizations and activities by 
hours per month per member. 


HOW THE CHURCH COMMANDS THE MEMBER'S TIME 
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CuHart XXX 


Comparison of attendance-hours per 
member for representative churches of 
four major denominations. 


The actual standing of the churches on this basis is shown in the 
‘Appendix Table K; the first and second columns of which show 
the rank of churches and the total number of monthly attendance 
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hours per church per member. The proportions of time given to 
the three factors under consideration by each church are shown in 
the remaining columns of the table. 

Recalling that the average’ distribution for the total body of 
churches is: attendance hours of church service, 48 per cent.; of 
Sunday school, 17 per cent.; and of all other subsidiary organiza- 
tions, 35 per cent. ; it is possible by comparison to see in which factor 
or factors the program of any church is relatively stronger or 
weaker. 


HOW THE CHURCH 
SPENDS ITS TIME 


SUNDAY 


ORGANIZATIONS 





Cuart XXXI 


Distribution of attendance-hours among 
church services, Sunday-school ses- 
sions and meetings of subsidiary or- 
ganizations. 


A study of this table seems to justify the following conclusions. 

(1) Higher or lower rank in hours of attendance per member is 
not consistently owing to any one or two of the factors. It is true 
that high attendance of other subsidiaries results in highest ranking 
somewhat more frequently than high church attendance, or high» 
Sunday-school attendance do. On the other hand, the churches of 
lowest rank have generally less than an average number of hours 
of attendance derived from subsidiaries. Again, their low rank is 
in spite of the fact that they generally have relatively large attend- 
ance in Sunday school. In general, however, the correlation is not 
close. In most cases the three factors are all at work contributing 
to the result. They figure with something like equal frequency in 
fixing the standing of the individual churches. 
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(2) Considering each factor separately, the proportion of time 
given to it differs widely. In spite of the fact that South Congrega- 
tional Church has one of the largest morning congregations in the 
city, attendance-hours on church services contribute only 24 per 
cent. of its total attendance hours, while that service contributes 87 
per cent. of the attendance hours of Mt. Calvary Baptist. The 
Sunday school contributes only 2.3 per cent. of the total attendance 
hours of the latter; but as much as 34.7 per cent in the case of Em- 
manuel Congregational Church. The New Jerusalem Church sup- 
ports no subsidiaries, and hence has no hours of attendance through 
subsidiaries ; while subsidiaries contribute 68.9 per cent. of the total 
hours of attendance of South Congregational Church, including the 
activities of Olivet Community House. The percentage of varia- 
tion from church to church is greater for the Sunday school than 
for church services, and much greater for subsidiaries than for 
either. The Sunday school therefore must contribute to the result 
more strongly than the church, and the subsidiaries more strongly 
still, as well as somewhat more frequently. On the combined weight 
of these two factors, namely, strength and frequency of influence, 
the subsidiaries are decidedly the more important. 

Considering individual churches, only in the more extreme cases 
is it possible to note a strongly preponderant influence in one or 
more factors.. Thus the South Congregational Church stands high 
in total attendance hours, in spite of the fact that church services 
contribute a smaller fraction of its total than is the case with any 
other church. Its high standing is obviously due to its large attend- 
ance on subsidiary activities—those of Olivet Community House— 
which make up 68.9 per cent. of the total. The First Congregational 
Church approximates median standing on total attendance hours in 
spite of the low percentage contributed by the Sunday school and 
other organizations. This is because of its large public services, 
which furnish 64.5 per cent. of the total attendance hours. In most 
of the churches, however, no individual factor is clearly dominant. 
Now one has slightly more than average weight, and now another, 
while in general they all codperate in the given result. 


THE FACTOR OF MEMBERSHIP-SIZE 


With reference to the ranking of the churches on total attendance 
hours, a very striking conclusion emerges from the study of Ap- 
pendix Table K. 

The size of the church, measured by its membership, has a very 
definite and often determinative relation to the number of a church’s 
attendance hours per member. This is clearly shown by finding the 
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average membership of the churches falling within each of the quar- 
ters of the ranking scale and comparing with the range of hours per 
member for these churches. 


TABLE LXXIV—CORRELATION BETWEEN SIZE OF CHURCH- 
MEMBERSHIP AND AGGREGATE MONTHLY ATTENDANCE 


PER MEMBER | 
Rank of Churches Range of Aggregate 
by Monthly Atiendance Average Number Monthly Attendance 
per Member Members per Church per Member 
Highest ik ci cee ee REA OR 194 16.4 to 32.6 
INPOVE AVERAGE ficsicls Siteee del tains cistassit 426 9.7 to 16.3 
Below saverace. ws. iesomta cea nese 495 6.7 to 93 
EG WESE Se cae at ene air eee ears 533 3.6 to 6.6 


The conclusion is definitely that the larger the church the smaller 
the number of its attendance hours per member tends to be. The 
reason for this is fairly obvious in the case of the small churches. 
If they operate at all on conventional church lines, involving as they 
do at least a small number of subsidiaries, the persons making up 
their scant memberships must attend frequently. For the larger 
churches, as a group, it is almost equally inevitable that they should 
not be able to make as high a ratio of demand upon the time of the 
individual member. They have fewer organizations, though larger 
ones, Undoubtedly there is an upper limit of efficiency which is 
often reached. To make it function satisfactorily the larger organi- 
zation does not need as high a proportion of active workers as the 
smaller one needs. Consequently the motive for pushing it di- 
minishes. It does not have to be “boosted” so desperately. Again, 
the small church with a full-time pastor, often has a much higher 
ratio of paid services per member than has the larger church, even 
with its multiple staff. The minister has more time to devote to 
each individual member. All of these considerations make the result 
discovered above appear highly natural. So far as loyalty and ser- 
vice are measured by attendance hours, the average small church 
surely gets more out of its members than the larger one. 

With these conclusions, the long series of quantitative compari- 
sons of the survey ends. The ranking of the churches shows how 
greatly they differ in attendance hours per member, those with 
small memberships getting a larger number of hours and vice versa. 
There are notable exceptions, but their causes can usually be traced 
to the predominance of some peculiar factor already recognized in 
the common knowledge and reputation of the church.’ 


7A second factor throwing important light upon this point is that of the average 


distance of members’ homes from the church building. Small churches get relatively 
more hours of attendance out of their members, partly because the members live nearer. 
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Contrasts of Church Life and Work 


Before passing on to consider’the significance of this comparison 
of churches in terms of the number of attendance-hours pef mem- 
ber, it will be helpful to illustrate concretely the facts just general- 
ized concerning subsidiary organizations. Their range of variation 
may be seen in two extreme cases—those of the Swedish Baptist 
and St. John’s Congregational churches. 


SWEDISH BAPTIST CHURCH 


The diminutive Swedish Baptist Church has thirty-one members. 
There are only two smaller ones in Springfield. It has no morning 
service and its range of activities consists merely of an evening and 
mid-week service, a Sunday school of twenty-eight members, a small 
young people’s society, and a ladies’ aid organization to which the 
men of the church are attached as honorary members. Twenty-five 
people constitute its average congregation, and its weekly total of 
service hours is 126. The Sunday school consists exclusively of 
children ; there are no adolescents’ classes. The pastor is not theo- 
logically trained, nor ordained. The place of worship is a room 
twenty-eight by thirty-seven feet, built as a one-story addition 
against the small residence in which the pastor lives. Under these 
circumstances it is natural that the salary and average expenditures 
of the church are far below normal, while the total value of its prop- 
erty is but $6,000. 

The First Swedish Baptist Church was for ten years a mission 
of the Hartford Swedish Baptist Church. It was recognized as a 
full church organization in 1905; but in the last two decades has 
had losses relatively larger than those of any other church that still 
survives. Like other little churches, the only condition on which it 
can live at all, even with a limited program, is by demanding a very 
high number of hours of service per week from its members. In 
this respect its record is sixteen and three-tenths hours per member, 
which is more than 50 per cent. beyond the city average. Part of its 
constituency is widely scattered, and the small total number makes 
it almost negligible even in the neighborhood in which it is located. 
Its members come from very mixed environments, but primarily 
from the Hill district. 

Though few Springfield people would choose it as a representa- 
tive church, there is a very large number of American city churches 
of foreign antecedents just like this one—and there are too many in 
Springfield. 
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ST. JOHN’S CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


The Negro population of Springfield has remained at about 2 
per cent. of the total for the last fifty years. In the original seat of 
this population south of Court Square, the.oldest of the present 
churches originated. Mission work was carried on there from an _ 
early time under Congregational auspices. In the old Sanford 
Street Free Church, John Brown worshipped during his residence 
in Springfield. St. John’s Congregational Church resulted from the 
union of this church and the Quincy Street Mission in 1890, at 
which time its location was fixed in the secondary Negro center on 
the Hill, adjacent to Winchester Square. The original membership 
consisted of twenty-three members. 

The policy of the Survey has been to omit personal reference to 
the pastoral leaders of Springfield churches; first, because it had no 
scientific means of studying them, and second, because on the whole 
their tenure has been so brief that their personalities could not be- 
come significantly determinative factors in church development. 
An exception must however inevitably be made in the case of the 
pastor of St. John’s Congregational Church, Rev. William N. De- 
Berry, D.D., now the senior pastor in Springfield from the point 
of service. The development of St. John’s Congregational Church 
covers his entire pastoral experience, and to a very large measure 
is an expression of his personal ability and consecration. For 
twenty-three years he has grown into the distinguished civic and 
religious leadership of the city, while his persistence, calmness, bal- 
anced judgment and organizing ability have made St. John’s church 
what it is. It’s gains have not only been among the largest, but 
among the most consistent, of any in the city. It now has 468 
members, representing about the median size of the Congrega- 
tional church, which puts it for size in the upper third of the 
churches of the city. By reason of its broad program of activities, 
its total influence is proportionately much greater than its mem- 
bership. 

It is a young people’s church, the average age of its members 
being much lower than that of the characteristic Protestant constitu- 
encies, and its Sunday school is particularly strong in the adolescent 
group. It is one of the most highly organized churches in Spring- 
field, the membership being divided into eighteen “Circles for Ser- 
vice,” each with an objective definitely fixed annually. Partly as a 
result of this method, the church gets an average of fifteen and 
eight-tenths hours of service per member each month, which is more 
than 50 per cent. beyond the city average. 

Besides the stated activities of a church, St. John’s church has 
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developed through the years a notable addition to the social institu- 
tions of Springfield called St. John’s Institutional Activities. The 
staff, plant and budget are shared by the two aspects of the enter- 
prise in ways impossible to distinguish clearly. The church reports 
an assistant pastor in charge of religious education, and a church 
visitor; together with an annual budget of expenditures of about 
$6,000, and a church plant worth about $40,000. The building is 
excellently designed, the interior having distinct ecclesiastical dig- 
nity and being furnished with an excellent pipe organ. The total 
enterprise has a staff of eight full-time paid workers, together with 
five additional ones giving part-time, and represents an annual ex- 
penditure of about $20,000. The plant, in addition to the church 
building, includes a specially designed working girls’ home of 
twenty-eight rooms, and eight houses including two with one tene- 
ment, five with three tenements, besides one eight-tenement block. 
These house a total of twenty-eight families, as well as various 
phases of the church’s social work. 

The institutional activities are organized in seven departments: 
(1) Two rooms in the church are open daily as a headquarters for 
women, and there are classes in cooking, arts, and domestic science. 
Classes in gymnasium exercises are held three nights a week in the 
basement of Buckingham School. A social hour for both sexes is 
held in these rooms each Sunday. 

(2) A home for working girls includes living quarters at nominal 
cost for both transient and resident guests, and is designed to fur- 
nish a suitable and comfortable home for colored girls attempting 
self-support among the unaccustomed surroundings of a northern 
city. The home was erected at a cost of $15,000. 

(3) A boys’ and young men’s club occupies a nine-room dwell- 
ing house and is a meeting place for recreation for the young men 
of the vicinity. They are afforded excellent athletic opportunities 
in the use of the near-by Springfield College gymnasium. 

(4) The housing facilities already enumerated constitute a nota- 
ble aspect of the St. John’s Institutional Activities. As a movement 
it grew out of the difficulty which colored people found in securing 
suitable living quarters during the war-shortage of houses. 

(5) A fifty-four acre outing farm at East Brookfield is success- 
fully ministered by the church, both as a summer recreation center 
and a means of summer employment. A farm manager utilizes boys 
sent by the church in work during the mornings, while afternoons 
are spent in recreation and sociability. 

(6) The department of music organizes the unusual musical 
gifts of Negro people, and has been a considerable means of finan- 
cial support as well as of publicity for the enterprise. It conducts a 
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vested choir, glee club, band, and a Saturday morning music school 
for children. 

(7) A free employment bureau places an average of twelve per- 
sons per month in response to an average of thirty calls. Girls liv- 
ing in the home, and others, are trained by the church for domestic 
and other opportunities of service. 

The primary relationships of St. John’s Church and Activities 
are to the Negro community on the Hill. Its parish is very compact, 
though its superior facilities, standards and program naturally give 
it city-wide appeal to the better elements of the Negro community. 
More than three-fourths of its constituency come from areas of 
median social quality. While it has a large development of charita- 
ble relief for the very poor, its particular success is in organizing the 
initiative and moral tone of the Negro community for the support 
of normal and worthy social life. 

The Institutional Activities are separately incorporated, and are 
under the direction of an able board of directors including represen- 
tative citizens both white and colored. Their general value, and 
the non-sectarian character of the work, have secured recognition 
and aid from the Community Chest. 


From Aggregation to Classification 


The Survey now passes on to the next method of studying the 
forty-three individual church units; namely, through a functional 
classification. 

As the preliminary analysis of the study forewarned,’ the results 
up to this point have been only partially satisfactory. They have 
ended by grouping together churches that are obviously very dif- 
ferent. 

No two churches could well be more unlike in program than 
the two just described—the limited and ultra-traditional Swedish 
Baptist, and the highly organized St. John’s Congregational. Yet 
they show almost exactly the same number of monthly attendance- 
hours per member. 

Again, anyone familiar with the religious life in Springfield 
would loudly declare that four small Negro churches, the Auburn- 
dale Baptist and Second Universalist churches and South Congre- 
gational Church, are “not at all alike.” Yet, according to the above 
formula, all get classified together because each has a high rate of 
attendance-hours per member, amounting from two to three times 
the average. As has already been discovered, the means by which 
the standing is reached are various. Only one in the highest rank- 


8 See Chapter V, 
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ing group holds its position by virtue of a proportionately large 
attendance at religious services. Two have their standing on ac- 
count of large Sunday schools, one of which has an average and 
the other a small ratio of hours over church attendance. One ranks 
high because of large attendance through subsidiary organizations. 
Being actually very different, the more alike they are in the single 
factor of attendance-hours the more emphatic their differences in 
balance of program necessarily are. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF INADEQUACY 


Undoubtedly this is an inevitable consequence of dealing with 
non-homogeneous units. Their quantitative similarities may hide 
vast qualitative differences. Thus, it is not at all the same if the 
atmosphere of the church’s life and work is drawn chiefly from 
formal worship as it is if it radiates the spirit of youth mobilized 
in the Sunday school. Churches with either of these characteristics 
differ greatly from those dominated by the informal sociability and 
activities of subsidiary organizations. But even this is not the whole 
truth. A high proportion of time spent in the work of the sub- 
sidiaries may mean little or much. A classification that accounts 
for 35 per cent. of the total attendance-hours on all church interests, 
and which is as varied as our analysis of subsidiaries has shown it 
to be, greatly needs breaking up into its component parts. Espe- 
cially, as in South Congregational Church, where one finds more 
than two-thirds of the total church program furnished by the sub- 
sidiaries, is it necessary to ask more precisely what the people are 
doing instead of going to church and Sunday school. Park Con- 
gregational Church, for example, also has a very high proportion 
of its total attendance hours furnished by subsidiaries; yet they are 
essentially commonplace ones, accidentally prominent relative to the 
rather low-pressure work of this church in other respects. An exact 
analysis of them would show the greatest contrast in the character 
of the things done with the hours credited to the subsidiaries in the 
two cases. 


CLUES TO THE SOLUTION 


What one needs to know is something more about the content 
of the varied church program. This brings back the challenge 
voiced in Chapter IV. Churches cannot be compared fundamentally, 
or evaluated, until they can be arranged in really comparable groups 
on the basis of what they are doing or trying todo. What exactly is 
the meaning either of the number, range, or emphasis of subsidiary 
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organizations, eventuating as it does in a decided difference in the 
atmosphere and kinds of work done in the name of religion, and 
the atmosphere in which they are done? Quantitative comparison 
thus must refine itself until it becomes essentially an expression of 
qualitative difference. From now.on, the ‘survey will record a 
search for a basic principle of classification which results in dis- 
criminating types of churches on the basis of such really significant 
differences. 

Pursuing such clues one naturally begins to re-examine the fac- 
tors discovered in the previous discussion. Some of the more il- 
luminating ones are as follows: 

(1) The breadth of a church’s interests is roughly reflected by 
the number of its subsidiaries. As discovered, they run from two 
to twenty-four per church with a median of ten. While it is quite 
true that these do not represent mutually exclusive departments of 
work, and while one organization in a given church may be the full 
equivalent of two or three organizations in another church, each 
exists within the modern system of ecclesiastical organization be- 
cause it is felt to represent some distinct interest. The number and 
variety of organized interests is therefore a promising clue to vital 
differences among churches. 

(2) Again, the frequency with which the various organized in- 
terests are found in the total body of churches is a second clue worth 
following. As was discovered, organizations based on age-, and 
sex-differences are very unequally developed in the churches. 
Women’s organizations constitute 26.1 per cent. of the total, while 
young men’s organizations are only 5.9 per cent., indicating that few 
churches have the latter. The percentage distribution of churches 
having at least one organization for each age-, and sex-group is as 
follows: 





: Per Cent. of 
Kind of Organization Churches Having 
Adult Women 90.7 
Young People 88.5 
BOYS Meir etnin. rae Se egal cies Gave POR eR ee ee 70.0 
Ault Mera 5 Frio vais cee trois emote eae 70.0 
Ghildrenie ye vie ae atiacs cae Tee eee OU 63.0 
Youngs Women... 2oy eine aoe noe Senin ie eee 59.0 
Gir 1S aes as eee ea Bae Re ena ee 55.5 
OUNG. Mens. iiss, icnsieiewls soetnat: etors eete tee Cia aria ene 46.5 
Children’ ander: five... Scan aoc pen ii on wee one 46.5 
All Other rea ian d Be aaeteear eee ee enone 30.2 


Thus women’s organizations are nearly twice as frequent as 
girls’, and young people’s mixed organizations nearly twice as fre- 
quent as separate ones for young men. If then two churches are 
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found each having five organized activities, the next question is— 
What five? Are they limited to the most frequent, are they strongly 
concentrating on the least frequent range, or are they distributed 
throughout the whole range of possibilities ? 

(3) If a church is found carrying its program into highly infre- 
quent ranges of activity, may one find in the nature of the rare 
activity a principle of vital and qualitative distinction from the more 
traditionally limited churches? 


FINAL ORIENTATION OF THE PROBLEM 


Before applying such clues to the classification of Springfield 
churches, it is pertinent to raise certain preliminary theoretical ques- 
tions. Why do churches differ? Perhaps they differ because some 
cannot do the things that others do and because some do not wish 
to. Both answers may be illustrated from data already presented. 
For example, the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church has 
four and two-tenths organizations for every ten members—in face 
of the fact that in the typical Springfield church it is impossible to 
get an average number to attend even one organization. Manifestly 
this little church cannot do many of the things which a larger, 
richer and better equipped church can do. Its excessively high 
ratio of organization shows its imitative striving after the impossi- 
ble. A church without enough boys of the right age to form a 
Scout troop evidently cannot have one. The absence therefore in a 
given church, and especially in those with small constituencies, of 
any type of organization may be due to lack of material rather than 
to failure to approve such an organization as a fitting adjunct to 
the church. By the same token, it is obvious that the full range of 
age-, and sex-organizations represented in the total body of Spring- 
field churches can be carried out only by the largest churches. A 
narrow program therefore does not necessarily mean that a broader 
program is not desired. 

Suppose, however, that the churches were all large enough, and 
that all had proper equipment and support, to carry out the full 
program of the largest. Would they all do so? No, because the 
churches hold different ideas of what is fitting for a church to en- 
gage in. Back of these divergent judgments lie varying under- 
standings of the meaning, scope and application of religion in the 
world, and of the place of the church in its expression. Such dif- 
ferences of conception were felt and frequently expressed in the 
personal contacts of the survey workers with the churches. Thus 
one report read, “Some in the church oppose the Scouts and think 
the daily vacation Bible school harmful.” The varying degree with 
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which the voluntary group activities of youth were recognized as 
coming within the scope of religious education, and the divergent 
views of the place of recreation in the church, are further illustra- 
tions of these differences which have had specific treatment in an 
earlier connection.® 


PREVALENCE A PROVISIONAL NORM OF PROPRIETY 


Should a church have Boy Scouts, dances—or a Sunday school 
for that matter? As a purely scientific method of inquiry, the 
Survey does not know. The only way in which it can reach any 
standard is to know the frequency with which these, or any other 
specified activities, appear within the total body of churches; and 
on this basis it can designate them, some as common, others as ex- 
ceptional, some as deep-rooted in the habits of organized Christian- 
ity, others as sporadic. Those that are best supported by the pres- 
ent consensus of the churches may provisionally be classed as “best.” 
It must be remembered however that the Sunday school itself was 
once combated as an unscriptural innovation, and that frequency 
of occurrence is thus only a provisional norm which the consensus 
of the Christian conscience of to-morrow may change. 


9See Chapter VL 


Chapter VIII 


CLASSIFICATION OF SPRINGFIELD CHURCHES BY 
ACTIVITIES 


In the light of the studies of local churches presented in the im- 
mediately preceding chapters, the outstanding fact is that churches 
differ greatly in their range of activities, which ultimately means in 
the scope of services they render. Of reasons for such a condition, 
two have been hypothetically suggested both as logical and as prac- 
tical possibilities: (1) Not all churches can do the same things, and 
(2) not all churches want to do the same things. 

The most significant consequence is that, quite apart from spe- 
cial values which may be held to adhere to any particular denomi- 
national version of religious orthodoxy or propriety, churches of 
equal size and standing are not at all equivalents as social institu- 
tions, primarily because in very large areas of their service they are 
not performing identical functions. They may therefore occupy 
very unlike places as constructive community forces. One type of 
church may be serving its constituency admirably in religious mat- 
ters, yet in its immediate neighborhood the community may feel 
that other social agencies have to step in to supplement its minis- 
tries. Another church, of no greater numerical and _ financial 
strength, may have ministries broad enough to take full care of a 
given neighborhood independently. 

These considerations have led to the proposition that no way of 
looking at the body of Protestant churches can be adequate that 
does not start with a functional classification of them as social insti- 
- tutions. From the many comparisons among churches and denomi- 
nations made in the previous chapters, much that is valid and perti- 
nent has been gained. All, however, have been under this limita- 
tion, that they have been dealing with an unsorted group of institu- 
tions that are comprehended indeed under the common name 
“church,” but which are not doing identical things, and which have 
many different degrees of significance for the community. Now 
the survey undertakes to sort and classify the churches so that inner 


likenesses and differences of this kind shall really appear. 
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Method of Classification 


A method of effecting such a functional classification is pre- 
sented in Table LXXV, the study and interpretation of which is the 
particular task of the present chapter. 

The forty-three numbers at the top of the table indicate the 
forty-three Springfield churches. 

The twenty-three items at the left of the table list, in the order 
of their frequency of occurrence, a set of representative subsidiary 
organizations and stated church activities. It is by no means a com- 
plete list, but it serves to indicate something of the variety of func- 
tion carried on in Springfield churches, and the degree to which 
each one is usual or unusual." 

How many Springfield churches maintain each of the listed or- 
ganizations and activities is shown in the second column at the left 
of the table headed “frequency.” The per cent. frequency is indi- 
cated in the first column and by horizontal lines within the table. 

Two facts stand out from the preliminary consideration of these 
frequencies: (1) Half of the listed items (Nos. 12-23) occur in 25 
per cent. or less of the Springfield churches and are thus decidedly 
infrequent from the standpoint of the group as a whole. Individual 
churches which include them in their programs are undertaking 
something exceptional and quite beyond the average. 

(2) There are striking gaps in the frequency series. One does 
not pass directly from the very frequent to the frequent organiza- 
tions and activities, nor from the frequent to the infrequent. Each 
one of the first four activities listed is found, for example, in at least 
80 per cent. of the churches; but the activity next highest in fre- 
quency, the men’s organization, is found in less than 60 per cent. of 
the churches; and while the least frequent activity in Range B is 
found in about 40 per cent. of the churches, the activity next highest 
in frequency is found in only 20 per cent. of the churches. One is 
therefore dealing with a discontinuous series. Item 5 occurs very 
much less often than item 4, and item 12 than item 11. 

The column of stars corresponding to each number at the top 
of the table indicates exactly which of the twenty-three organiza- 
tions and activities each of the forty-three churches was maintain- 
ing at the date of the survey.? 
oe Si phere se Hesiod Se eee diets a7 permit an approximate comparison of Spring- 

2Names of individual churches are not attached to the chart because some of the 
organizations and activities listed are naturally subject to frequent ups and downs. 
While such changes doubtless tend to neutralize one another and would leave the 
characteristics of the groups relatively fixed, they might occasionally shift a church 
from one class to another. It seems hardly fair, therefore, to attach too precisely to 
individual churches a classification which might appear to be more permanent than it 


actually is, especially in a study intended primarily to develop a method and establish 
tendencies. ertain churches were obviously undergoing temporary and transitional 
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The total number of these organizations and activities and the 
frequency-group in which the least frequent of them falls is shown 
at the bottom of the table. Church 10, for example, has five organi- 
zations and activities out of the list of twenty-three. The fifth falls 
in Group B—and the designation at the bottom of the column is 
accordingly 5B. 


A PRELIMINARY CLASSIFICATION 


Dividing the forty-three churches according to number of activi- 
ties results in four major groups (as indicated at the bottom of the 
table) as follows: 


Number 
Group Activities of Churches 
ZL og PR ag CREASE PO oe ea 1- 4 9 
Mee hee Peel cake ee veils 5- 8 16 
UT eT ie Oa RE REECE RIC aa 9-12 16 
JING, Geer nr Oe ee ea over 12 2 


Considering next these groups (I, II, III, and IV) according to 
number of organizations with reference to the frequency groups (A, 
B, C, and D), it is obvious at a glance that Group I tends to confine 
itself within the range of the first four “very frequent” items of 
program; also that Group II tends to reach down into the “fre- 
quent” list (items 5-11), but not to go beyond it except in rare 
cases. It is equally clear that Group III tends to reach into the 
“infrequent” range of activities (items 12-15), but only rarely to 
go beyond it; while it is characteristic of Group IV to find a large 
fraction of its program in the “very infrequent” range (items 16- 
Zo). 


A MODIFYING FACTOR 


These tendencies are visibly definite and preponderant. It will 
be natural, therefore, before accepting the above crude grouping as 
a basis for a working classification of churches, to set aside those 
cases that depart most radically from them. For example, two 
churches in Group III (37 and 38) each include one “very infre- 
quent” activity in their programs. But each has a total of ten or- 
ganizations and activities out of the twenty-three listed. The excep- 
tional activity therefore constitutes only one-tenth of the total. 
changes of program at the date of the survey which did not reveal their habitual prac- 
tice. Others undoubtedly fail to maintain certain activities because they do not believe 
in them or think them important. But since the various reasons for inclusion or omis- 


sion have not been specifically studied, it is felt that the bare presentation of the facts 
might lead to erroneous judgments from this standpoint. 
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From the standpoint of classification, so small a fraction may fairly 
be ignored. So may the still more exceptional activities of churches 
24 and 25 in Group II which, after all, constitute only one-eighth of 
their total programs as measured. 

A different attitude, however, must be taken with reference to 
the variant churches in Group I and the earlier cases in Group II. 
In these cases the exceptional activities represent much larger frac- 
tions of the total program. For a church with only four activities 
to locate three of them beyond the usual boundaries of the group, 
as church 8 does; or to push one of them into the “infrequent” 
group, as church 9 does, constitutes a relatively great departure 
from the tendencies of the group. Churches 4, 7, 12, 13 and 14 in 
turn push one-fifth or more of their activities into very unusual 
fields, judged by the practice of the rest of their group. 

Now, the object of the classification is to get like churches to- 
gether. Obviously a third aspect of likeness or difference has now 
been discovered. To be classified together churches should be alike 
in (1) number of activities, (2) range of activities, but also (3) in 
the distribution of the activities within the range occupied. The 
degree of likeness to be required is a matter of somewhat arbitrary 
decision. It appears reasonable to continue along lines already indi- 
cated and to set off by themselves those churches that show unusual 
distribution of functions to the extent of pushing a fifth or more 
of their organizations and activities into exceptional ranges. These 
constitute a fifth and variant group. 


FINAL CLASSIFICATION 


This modification of the original process results in the following 
major classification, based on number of activities and range of ac- 
tivities together with congruity of group behavior as to their distri- 
bution. 


; Number 
Group Activities of Churches 

B chios dase ‘gris « Yate, aeaya he's U's «8 ahe as 1- 4 5 
Lig daesrantapenae cute ce tioaneae See 5- 8 13 
a EL he i ieee a are Bee Cara hme ny era 9-12 16 
DV ee at cr taiad coittechne come ee over 12 2 
Wis kis domain ah ausoe ena (Variants from Groups 

I and II) of 


TRACES OF SUBGROUPS 


Before passing to examine the internal composition and charac- 
teristics of the groups thus determined, a final observation is re- 
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“Very Frequent” 35 4 Women’s Missionary Society .... 
ne rep NS TAL ET Ge ge 
24 5 Mente Oreanizationennis ste ase os 
Range B 24 6 Boy Scouts or Equivalent ....... 
18 7 Girl Scouts or Equivalent ....... 
40-60 per cent. 18 8 Young Women’s Organizations .. 
“Frequent” 17 9 General Social Events ........... 
iyi 10 Boys’ Club (not Scouts) ........ 
17 11 Gils’: Clabsi@iot= Scouts) =. «1. - are 
a pe TE TE ee ee ee ee aE eg 
Range C 9 12 Mission Study Classes ........... 
10-25 per cent. 8 13 Mothers’ or Parents’ Organization 
6 14 WhontisheC hors sence ecient 
“Infrequent” 5 15 Ie BGnRS quoaenenodonecdar4° 
NN — 
3 16 @rchestta on band acs. se eee 
Range D 3 7 Employment Service ............ 
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quired by the table as a whole. While it is clear that Group II 
tends to carry its program into Range B, and for Group III to carry 
its program into Range C, this is not true of the earlier numbers 
included within these groups. On the other hand, it tends to be 
more true of the later numbers. Thus, the first six numbers in Group 
III have a total of only three items in Range C, while the next five 
have six and the last five, nine. 

As among churches of the same group with the same total 
number of items in their programs, some tend thus to fill in with 
items from the more frequent range, others to press far on with the 
less frequent ones. 

If one were dealing with hundreds of cases in each group, such 
differences would furnish natural statistical grounds for a further 
division of churches into subgroups derived by the use of the same 
method. But with only forty-three churches to consider, the five 
groups already found carry the classification far enough for prac- 
tical purposes. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GROUPS 


In terms of number and range of organizations and activities, 
the churches of the several groups may be characterized as to pro- 
gram as follows: 


Group Number of Activities Range of Activities 
etch via 'd s higia Cistece sine vais Smallest Narrowest 
etree hee we Scien eee Re es Small Narrow 
Lanett acr iste WSed deiggsistuns Large Broad 
WN FL t a teks: iS ow alattinds scajtiers Largest Broadest 
We ORR RR eases Small or Smallest Narrow or Broad 


The average church of Group I includes about one-third as many 
of the listed items of program as the average church of Group III, 
and approximately one-fifth as many as the two churches of Group 
IV. The churches of this group confine themselves to four basic 
functions expressed in preaching, young people’s organizations and 
women’s aid and missionary societies—functions that are common 
to nearly all the churches. 

The churches of Group II characteristically add from two to 
four additional organizations from Range B. Their nature is clear 
from an inspection of the list. They are the central items of the 
age-, and sex-group organizations which, as seen in Chapter VII, 
make up the standard subsidiary machinery of the Springfield 
churches. Yet no one of these items occurs in more than 60 per 
cent. of the churches. The churches of Group II generally make 
up from one-third to one-half of the elements of their program 
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from these items. They thus add something very significant to the 
meagre and ultra-conventional program of Group I. 

The churches of Group III, on the contrary, tend to include five 
or six organizations from Range B. This means that they draw 
on the average half or more of the elements of their programs (as 
measured by the list of organizations and activities) from ranges 
which the churches of Group I do not enter at all. The result is to 
put these items in the “frequent” class for the churches as a whole. 
Group B tends to round out the list of specialized age-, and sex-or- 
ganizations till every group is served. 

But the churches of this group characteristically go over into 
Range C also (items 12-15) for nearly two items per church, or 
approximately one-fifth of their programs. What is the significance 
of these items and what further field of service do they express? 
The list is too brief for detailed interpretation, but evidently im- 
plies a further elaboration and embellishment of program in the 
direction of more highly subdivided and specialized functions. It 
completes the tendency toward a full development of program for 
what may be called normal constituencies. But no item in this 
range has more than a 25 per cent. frequency in the Springfield 
churches. Such a degree of development is thus highly exceptional, 
though twelve out of the sixteen churches of Group III are affected 
by it. This group includes most of the more influential churches of 
the city. : 

Of the eight items in Range D, all but the first are obviously 
“social service” functions reflecting an attempt to meet the need 
of especially handicapped constituencies. They constitute approxi- 
mately one-third of the program of churches 42 and 43, while in 
only five cases do the other forty-one churches combined include 
any item from this range. 

These two churches are greatly in advance of any others in the 
city, both in number and in range of functions. But, though the 
difference is less extreme, Group III just as truly marks a definite 
advance over Group II in the same respects as Group II does over 
Group I. 

The entire series exhibits an institutional development from the 
performance of a simple, narrow and conventional group of func- 
tions by one sort of organization, to the performance of a numerous, 
complicated and highly exceptional set of functions by an organiza- 
tion of quite another sort. Within the series, the groups as statis- 
tically determined indicate distinct types of churches. Yet the or- 
ganizations of both extremes and all the intermediate cases are sim- 
ply called “churches” as though there were no essential difference 
and none of the considerations of the earlier chapters made any 
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qualitative distinction between them or limited themselves to the 
comparison of like with like. 


THE SPRINGFIELD CHURCHES CLASSIFIED 


Applying the above described process to the forty-three Spring- 
field churches results in the following classification. 


TABLE LXXVI— CLASSIFICATION OF INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES 


Group I 
New Jerusalem 
Swedish Bapt. 
German Evan. Luth, 
Bethany Bapt. 
Swedish Meth. Epis. 


Group II 


First Disciples 
Second Universalist 
Mt. Calvary Bapt. 
Park Cong. 
Loring St. 
Epis. 
North Cong. 
All Saints Prot. Epis. 
St. Paul Universalist 
Trinity Meth. Epis. 
St. Peter’s P. E. 
Evangelical Cong. 
Carew Street Bapt. 
Emmanuel Cong. 


A. Meth. 


INTO FIVE GROUPS 


Group III 
Faith Cong. 
First Presb. 
Union Memorial 
First Cong. 
Hope Cong. 
Auburndale Bapt. 
Chase Memorial Bapt. 
First Bapt. 
Church of the Unity 
Wesley Meth. Epis. 


St. James Meth. Epis. 


Third Bapt. 

Park Memorial Bapt. 

Asbury First 
Epis. 

Christ Prot. Epis. 

Liberty Meth. Epis. 


Correlation of Types 


In order to avoid too great detail in the discussion of this point, 


Meth. 


Group IV 


South Cong. 
St. John’s Cong. 


Group V 
(From Group I) | 
St. Mark’s C. Meth. 
Epis. 
A. Meth. Epis. Zion 
Advent Christian 
Swedish Evan. Mission 


ong. 

(From Group II) 
Swedish Evan. Luth. 
Seventh Day Adventist 
Community 


the forty-three churches may be divided into groups as follows: 
eighteen churches falling in statistical groups I and II may be called 
the narrow program division, while eighteen churches falling in 
statistical groups III and IV are called the broad program division. 
Seven variant churches constituting group V show radical de- 
partures from the typical activities of the narrow program division. 

Considering the data in these terms the following facts are 
pertinent. 


NATIONALITY AND RACE AFFINITY 


Negro churches, and churches of foreign antecedents, tend 
strongly to fall in the narrow program and variant divisions. Five 
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of the seven Negro churches, and the churches of foreign ante- 
cedents without exception, are found here. On the other hand, no 
native white church is found in Group I, which exhibits the narrow- 
est program. The less developed churches are, in other words, in 
large measure a reflection of the tendencies of groups of non- 
American origin, especially those new in the community. This is a 
highly important discovery which comparison by the ordinary cate- 
gories applied to churches would not reveal. 


DENOMINATIONAL AFFINITIES 


Besides the four major denominations whose membership ab- 
sorbs 82 per cent. of the total Protestant body, the following sub- 
divisions may be accepted for convenience: 


(1) Other well-established denominations that are nationally nuraerous 
but regionally small. Examples are the Presbyterian and Disciples, which are 
relatively weak in New England. 

(2) Other well-established denominations that are regionally numerous 
though nationally small. Examples of these are the Unitarian and Universalist. 

(3) Small, peculiar and poorly established denominations. 

(4) Undenominational churches. 


Excluding churches of Negro and foreign antecedents, twenty- 
one are left in the four major denominations. Of these, exactly two- 
thirds have broad programs. None falls in the widely variant 
group. In other words, these denominations tend to have well- 
developed programs. 

The churches of the other well-established denominations, either 
national or regional, are of English-speaking origins and serve white 
constituencies. Three of them fall in the narrow program division, 
and two in the widely variant group. On the other hand, the small 
and peculiar denominations, together with those of foreign or Negro 
constituencies, constitute almost entirely the less developed and 
widely variant types. All the churches of Group I, with the narrow- 
est type of program, and all but one of Group V, represent such 
antecedents. There is then an almost clear-cut distinction in pro- 
gram between the churches of non-American antecedents and of the 
small and peculiar denominations nationally or regionally, and those 
of American origins that are well established nationally and in New 
England. 


A CHURCH ON THE NEGRO’S NEW FRONTIER 
 f 


The distinction just indicated is so interesting and significant 
that it is well worth illustrating concretely by a striking, yet not un- 
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typical, case. The decline of foreign immigration incident to the 
World War brought hundreds of thousands of southern plantation 
Negroes to northern cities. The story of how these strangers have 
struggled to strike root religiously in the new and distant environ- 
ment has positive dramatic interest. The descendants of villagers 
in Africa, they have dwelt in little plantation clusters in the old 
South, or have inhabited the underdeveloped outskirts of the south- 
ern cities—cities which themselves are scarcely urbanized—and have 
remained the most completely rural of the American social groups. 
Negroes are intensely sectarian, and have inherited strong tendencies 
toward the formation of small social groups. It is not strange, 
therefore, that their church beginnings in the North are frequently 
of the smallest and feeblest sort. Not infrequently, little groups of 
neighbors have undertaken together the venture of northern migra- 
tion, and have set up their transplanted church quite in the spirit 
of the older Pilgrims. Ninety-eight per cent. of all Negroes are 
either Methodist or Baptist; and it used to be a witty saying of 
Booker Washington that if any Negro did not belong to one of these 
faiths “some white man had been tampering with his religion.” The 
Negroes have, however, split up these major denominational 
families into numerous sects, three of which appear in a single 
neighborhood of some eight hundred Negroes in Springfield. 

The People’s African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church con- 
sists of twelve members, six men and six women, and is one of 
seven churches for the 2,600 Negroes of the city. This oversupply 
of petty organizations makes the Negroes the most overchurched 
element in the Springfield population. Organized in 1920, the 
People’s African Episcopal Zion Church meets in a one-story 
“shack” of frame and sheet metal built as a storeroom. The room 
holds some forty people. Two diminutive back rooms are rudely 
partitioned off. One eight by ten feet figures as a kitchen. In 
these makeshift quarters six families have separated themselves 
into a church organization, their place of worship being within two 
blocks of two other Negro churches. 

Within a month previous to the Survey, an experienced and 
ambitious pastor had arrived upon the scene. He claimed one year 
of college education and proceeded to map out a campaign of ex- 
pansion on the theory that an industrious colored minister can always 
beg money from a generous public on the score of sympathy for 
Negro religious enterprise. He agreed to accept a salary of $32 a 
_ month for the first six months while he was building up the enter- 

rise. 
z Even at this rate, this smallest church in the city would be pay- 
ing at the rate of $32 per capita annually, or twice the average cost 
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of all city churches covered in the Survey including the most elabo- 
rate and most prosperous. Considering what the money buys, this 
makes the People’s Church easily the most:expensive religious enter- 
prise in the city. 

Its average morning attendance was six, while the evening audi- 
ence was eighteen. Prayer meeting was maintained for six at- 
tendants and there was a nominal young people’s society of seven. 
This, with a woman’s organization, and a missionary society for 
children called “Buds of Promise,” completes the organizations of 
the church. All these organizations were reported “in process of 
reorganization” on the date of the Survey. It would seem that 
meetings had been held intermittently, if at all, in the recent past. 
The naive answer to the question of the number of regular meet- 
ings a month was, “This is subject to change according to weather 
conditions.” No one would call this enterprise commensurate with 
the problem of religion in the city. Its immediate adherents think 
of it only as a beginning, yet their utmost stretch of imagination 
pictures a building to cost two thousand dollars, upon which they 
have set their hearts and for which they are attempting to raise 
money. 

Another pioneer, St. Mark’s Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church, started in 1918 in a similar store building. It moved to a 
school house and, in 1920, to a brick residence still undergoing the 
process of remodeling. Most of the carpenter work was done by 
the pastor and the presiding elder. This is a somewhat unique form 
of Christian leadership on the part of an ecclesiastical dignitary. 
St. Mark’s now numbers forty-two members; but it lost nineteen 
last year, while it gained thirty-two members. This is a 50 per cent. 
turnover of membership indicating how impermanent the constitu- 
ency is. The pastor is classically educated, is interested in Greek, 
and regrets that he has never had time to master Hebrew. His sal- 
ary is $1,000, out of a total operating budget of $1,387. The con- 
gregation has paid nearly $1,000 more on the building and is now 
spending a total per capita of about $55. It has a valuable adjunct 
in the colored men’s dormitory administered by the church but sup- 
ported by public benevolence through the Community Chest—an 
obvious evidence of a shortage of decent housing for Negroes. 

Should religion attempt to build itself into a,city in this way and 
by such units? To classify these as underdeveloped churches is a 
mere abstraction; but considered concretely, is it well for a few 
hundred Negroes to try to maintain three churches on this level in 
a progressive, northern industrial city? With their indomitable 
purpose to serve the Lord and help themselves, one must have the 
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sincerest sympathy ; but it is probably not necessary for the Spring- _ 
field general public to pay the bills? — 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAM 


Churches with broader programs have on the whole larger con- 
stituencies, more workers, more money and more extensive facilities 
than churches with narrow programs. This is shown in Table 
LXXVII by group averages for certain aspects in which church life 
is commonly measured. 


TABLE LXXVII—GROUPS OF CHURCHES COMPARED ON 
SPECIFIED POINTS 


Average 
Sunday- 

Church- School Size 

Member- En- of Current Benevo- Church 
Group ship rollment Staff Salary Expenses  lences Property 
aa Ee Pie 106 49 1 $1,560 $2,198 $322 $5,200 
Tigi er seste 351 178 1.5 2,592 5,456 720 59,765 
TT 2)... 669 382 2.0 3,534 10,060 3,399 121,944 
Vee SAORI O7 193 78) seen ie Fe Gh adits hr, 
Vasant: 162 97 1.1 1,653 3,018 1,227 13,100 


* The two churches of this group show wide differences as to salary, current ex- 
penses, benevolence and property. An average on these points accordingly does not ex- 
press a central tendency. It would, however, exceed the figure for any other type. 

The outstanding evidence of the facts as tabulated is that on the 
whole the bigger the church the bigger the program, the bigger the 
program the bigger the church. 

Regarding not merely the average but the distribution of the 
facts under consideration, the following comparisons are significant. 


MEMBERSHIP-SIZE 


Of the twenty-one churches below median size, all but four 
have narrow or variant programs; while of the twenty-one above 
median size, all but seven have broad programs. However, the 
twenty-two churches taken as constituting the middle half of the 
scale show sixteen with narrow or variant programs. But only one 
church falling in the upper quarter by size-rank has a narrow pro- 
gram, and that has already been explained as being due to tem- 
porary conditions. The general connection between membership- 
size and breadth and complexity of program is thus established, as 
has already been shown by the average; but the very largest churches 
contribute more to the result than those of median size. 


3 Since the above was written the People’s African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
has ceased to be, 
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STAFF 


Three-fourths of the churches employing more than one paid 
worker are in the broad-program division. The relation between 
staff and the scope of program is obvious.. Increased scope natu- 
rally requires a larger staff. Four churches with broad programs 
support a larger aggregate staff of paid workers than do the entire 
twenty-four with narrow and variant programs, Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church alone being omitted from the classification. 


PASTOR’S SALARY 


Half of the churches pay less than $2,200 salary. Four-fifths 
of these have narrow programs. The other half pay over $2,200. 
Two-thirds of these have broad programs. The middle half on the 
salary scale are equally divided between churches with broad and 
with narrow and variant programs. This shows that the correlation 
between program and salary is greater at the end of the scale than 
at the middle. Only a single church with a broad program falls 
within the lower fourth of the scale with respect to amount of sal- 
ary. 
The decisive tendency shown for increased complexity of work 
and increased pay to go together, is pretty clear evidence that part 
at least of the additional salary of the better-paid minister is re- 
muneration for the administration of a more complicated enterprise. 
Job analysis would probably show that the minister receiving more 
than $2,200 salary is ordinarily doing a number of things that the 
minister receiving less is not called upon to do on account of the 
difference in the content of religious programs in their respective 
churches. 


VALUE OF CHURCH PROPERTY 


In respect to the value of church property, the forty-three 
Springfield churches are divided approximately as follows: 


Quarters Value 

PPL Steers crtteraw cele leis sine. cists ata see pi auaein ares amie eras Less than $10,000 
SREOH Ete cise din nee te AEE tele legies dete teteeuis sateh 10,000 to $40,000 
"TITEL SS fass avan Sisratbs Saore teavos abbr e Fae HET ts 0,000 to $100,000 
POULt A es Soest ce aie Cae eee tae ee aioe $100,000 and over 


All but one of those with property worth less than $10,000, have 
narrow or variant programs; while two-thirds of those whose prop- 
erty is worth more than $100,000, have broad programs. The dis- 
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crepancy in these proportions calls attention to the fact that certain 
churches with expensive buildings have only scant programs. In 
every such case, however, the present work is less prosperous and 
the program probably narrower than when the building was erected. 
Correlation between the type of a church’s program and the value 
of its property, is thus less close than in the matter of staff or of 
salary; but is still quite definite enough to mark a tendency. A 
more elaborate church plant usually has more things done in it. It 
houses a greater variety of subsidiary organizations and activities, 
and expresses a more varied application of religion to life. 


CURRENT EXPENSE AND BENEVOLENCE 


The twenty-five churches with narrow programs include two- 
thirds of those with small operating budgets, while the eighteen 
churches with broad programs include six-tenths of those with the 
larger operating budgets of Springfield. Very similar proportions 
obtain with respect to benevolence. 


The Meaning of the Types 


This series of correlations contributes greatly to certainty in the 
interpretation of the several types. It has served to unearth two 
primary clues; these are that the types reflect (1) divergent racial 
and religious traditions, and (2) degrees in institutional strength or 
weakness. 


GROUP I 


Thus in the main, the least developed churches represented by 
Group I are least developed, apparently because they have not had 
normal American origin and background. They reflect a narrow, 
divergent tradition. So far as they are American in origin they are, 
judged by the consensus of the organized religious forces of the na- 
tion, peculiar in some way. None of these churches reflects the average 
viewpoint of urban Protestantism. At the same time, they have 
also been found to be relatively poor and feeble institutions. This 
undoubtedly affects the case. Perhaps if they were stronger they 
would be more like the native churches of the larger denominations 
in spite of their different tradition. 


GROUP II 


Group II shows an appreciably higher phase of development 
than the average churches of the foreign, Negro or peculiar denomi- 
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national antecedents. Reference to the basic classification table 
reveals that the program of churches of this group embodies those 
activities which are most deeply rooted in American religious history 
and slightly adds to them. Apparently it shows the church having 
grown up to some slight extent with the city, but exhibiting no 
great originality of development and no striking urban characteris- 
tics. This condition doubtless reflects in some measure the more 
conventional tradition, which exists in individual churches of the 
standard denominations, and at the same time the limited capacities 
of churches of only moderate institutional strength. Some of these 
churches are known to have had more adequate programs in the 
past, and doubtless some of them will have more adequate pro- 
grams in the future, if they can increase their numbers and re- 
sources. 


GROUP III 


The analysis, in the last chapter, of subsidiary organizations 
found in Springfield churches, showed that the more highly devel- 
oped ones have a full round of age-, and sex-organizations, no group 
of adherents being omitted. The relatively elaborated program of 
churches of Group III is essentially a reflection of this ideal. It 
attempts to provide the all-sided program under religious auspices 
ministering to the welfare of body, mind and spirit. Naturally this 
involves more ample expenditures and facilities and a larger num- 
ber of paid leaders, as well as the possession of a sufficient con- 
stituency to permit of numerous subdivisions and appropriate spe- 
cialized activities. This conception of the church’s function, carried 
out on an adequate scale, may safely be regarded as a specific urban 
expression of religion. Exhaustive studies of rural churches show 
that it is extremely rare in the rural field. Nevertheless the uncer- 
tainties expressed by Springfield religious leaders as to the proper 
content of religious education, and the varying opinions discovered 
as to the place of recreation within the church, show that not all 
Springfield churches that have elaborated their programs, have also 
accepted this as a clear-cut ideal. The general meaning of their 
tendencies of development can, however, hardly be missed. 


LIBERTY METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


This striking case of developing a relatively new church accord- 
ing to a definitely urban ideal, coupled with lack of many of the 
quantitative characteristics of the group to which it belongs, is worth 
attention as.an exception proving the rule. 
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Liberty Methodist Episcopal Church, the youngest church of its 
denomination in Springfield, shares with St. James Methodist Epis- 
copal Church the primary Protestant responsibility for the northern 
industrial frontier of the city, which has been so largely neglected by 
organized Protestantism. It occupies the center of the District 
shown by the Survey to have the largest percentage of unchurched 
Protestants; but it is only strong enough to cultivate intensively its 
immediate neighborhood. Its parish is very compact. Originating 
as a strong Sunday school, it still has a very high ratio of Sunday- 
school pupils to church-members. The Sunday school is thus the 
most outstanding feature in the church’s program. The church- 
membership is 150, the church ranking thirty-second in size among 
the forty-three churches of the city. In morning services, it ranks 
twenty-fifth; but in total aggregate hours of service, it is twenty- 
third—thus measuring in service larger than in membership. 

Its average monthly program involves sixteen and four-tenths 
hours of service per member. This contrasts strikingly with the 
average for the city of from ten to eleven hours. While the church 
thus ranks high in activity, it shows immaturity and instability on 
the financial side. The salary of $1,800 is below the modal average, 
and the contributions from within the church for operating expenses 
have not held their own relative to the decreasing value of the dollar. 

The church possesses a small plant, but one of the most artistic 
and modern ones in the city. It includes a community hall and 
gymnasium among its total of fourteen rooms. The value of the 
plant is $50,000. The excellent landscaping of the grounds is a fea- 
ture unique among the Springfield churches. The church is still, 
however, very deficient in interior furnishing and facilities for carry- 
ing on an adequate program. 

Liberty Methodist Episcopal Church shows how a small church 
may still have an elaborated program. It must appeal to the com- 
munity beyond sectarian lines; it must create the habit of using the 
church as a center; it must have competent leadership; and it must 
have adequate equipment. This church lacks some of the customary 
- ecclesiastical organizations of its denomination. For example, it has 
no women’s home missionary society. It shows financial weakness, 
and its ladies’ aid society has to help largely to meet the current 
running expenses just as it might in a country church. It has spe- 
cially selected leadership, however, and with denominational en- 
couragement it is able to undertake numerous unique services. It 
maintains three orchestras, a choral choir, several Achievement 
Clubs and a radio class. It has exceptional recreational develop- 
ment and facilities, including a circus equipment. This means that 
it is very modern in spirit and outlook. 
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GROUP IV 


The two churches of Group IV, South Congregational, through 
its Olivet Community House, and St. John’s Congregational, are 
reckoned among the social agencies of the city in the report of the 
Community Welfare Association. This clearly indicates the char- 
acter of the distinctive phases of their program. Not only do they 
maintain an exceptional variety and scope of activities, but each has 
deliberately set itself to serve a special localized community living 
under less than average conditions of social advantage. These are 
the obvious and outstanding marks of what may be called a socially 
adapted church. 


GROUP V 


Seven churches whose programs were shown by the classification 
chart to vary widely from the tendencies expressed by the majority 
include none of the larger denominations. All seven are either 
Negro, of foreign antecedents, Adventist or non-denominational. 
They average relatively small in numbers and resources. Ap- 
parently they prove that while some churches of divergent origins 
and feeble strength merely fail to follow out the path of develop- 
ment of the American majority, others, under equal limitations, 
strike out on experiments of their own—as in the present example. 
These churches are too few in number and their departure from the 
general trend is too erratic to permit generalized interpretation. In 
some instances there is clearly an effort to meet some crying need 
of their constituencies, as in the case of the attempt of a very feeble 
Negro church to furnish housing for its people. As a group, how- 
ever, they must be regarded as pure variants whose behavior has not 
reached consistency. 


The Types in Springfield and in Other Cities 


The ,preceding classification of the forty-three Springfield 
churches invites comparison with what may be found in other cities. 
Such a comparison is made possible through the study, by a similar 
method, of 1,044 widely distributed city churches, the results of 
which have been drawn upon in other connections. But because the 
methods used in the two studies were not absolutely identical, the 
results of the comparison can be used with assurance only when 
there are outstanding differences. Springfield has, relatively, a much 
higher proportion of churches with elaborated programs represented 
by Group III. 
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This is in general harmony with the facts presented in Appendix 
Table J, which shows, on the basis of the United States Census, that 
Springfield churches and Sunday schools tend to be larger, costlier 
and more expensively housed than those of cities of similar size 
either in New England or throughout the United States. The cor- 
relation of these factors with development of program has just 
been discussed. 

Springfield has also a very high ratio of peculiar and irregular 
denominations for a city of its size in any part of the country. 
This may help to explain the fact that, compared with other cities, 
it has a high proportion of churches with widely variant programs. 

A more definite factor in the case, however, is undoubtedly the 
presence of Springfield College, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion training institution of higher education for the entire North- 
east. With few exceptions, the churches of the city have student 
assistants assigned to them for systematic work during the school 
work. During 1922 more than one hundred of these students were 
available for such service. They were divided among the churches 
as follows: 


Number Number 
.of Students of Churches 
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OE ia at eee ca ouenstr vate sapomyne eo elas ae einer, ats ge atonal tales 1 
Me mamens Frigate ah ies estale cp avsiae atc as se gay tae Begs cans \B gavel cele 2 


A large proportion of these students are in training for Young 
Men’s Christian Association physical directorships, while others are 
specializing in boys’ work and rural social work. In their Spring- 
field work, they are supervised by advanced students having over- 
sight of groups of churches. The presence and availability of this 
extraordinarily large group of professional workers in training, has 
made it easy for the Springfield churches to adopt the all-around 
program of the elaborated type, with subsidiary organizations and 
activities for each age-, and sex-group. Probably no other similar 
city in the country has such an available force of workers to sup- 
plement the regular church staffs. The natural result is the unusual 
proportion of highly developed churches. In this respect the influ- 
ence of the college has been to lift the total average of church life 
in the city quite above its natural level. 
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Average Churches 


The classified list of churches shown in Table LXXVI, is not 
strictly a ranking list, as an analysis of the classificatory chart will 
reveal. The churches standing nearest to the middle of the list do, 
however, represent a group of approximately median churches. 

Emmanuel Congregational Church, measured by size, staff, 
budget and value of plant, comes as near as any of these to meet- 
ing the specification of an average Springfield Church. It conse- 
quently has been taken as a point of departure. 

Another average church, but one suffering from pressure of ad- 
verse environmental circumstances, is Carew Street Baptist. It re- 
sponds to a hard situation by attempting certain infrequent types 
of service, but is without strength to enlarge its total program. Its 
lines are drawn out too thinly to hold well. Its will to do excep- 
tional service is greater than its ability. It represents a somewhat 
one-sided program. 

Slightly departing from the average in the direction of higher 
development, probably the most highly organized church in Spring- 
field considering its size, is the First Presbyterian church. Its de- 
velopment, however, keeps closely to conventional lines. It has 
multiplied the number of its organizations and activities without in- 
creasing their range, thus representing a counter-tendency to that 
expressed by the Carew Street Baptist Church. It undoubtedly 
stands for the ultra-traditional trend of the average church when 
not under special environmental pressure, and especially when domi- 
nated by a conservative denomination. 

While the variation of churches according to service-programs 
has been represented as expressing a process of development below 
or beyond a middle point, it is obvious that any individual church 
may have reached its present position in the development scale by a 
process of retrogression instead of progression. Typical of city 
churches that have seen better days, is the North Congregational 
Church whose steady decline in membership, and whose other ab- 
normalities, had ample proof in Chapter III. This group’s charac- 
teristics have not been statistically measured, but its presence is 
most familiar. Its peculiar psychology, born of the sense of insti- 
tutional instability, rather than any objective differentiation of reli- 
gious program, constitutes it a subtype for practical purposes. 

These four churches fairly represent the slighter variations from 
the average that have developed in Springfield, and which would 
probably be found in similar cities. 
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REPRESENTATIVE CHURCHES OF SLIGHT DEVELOPMENT 


Because they include many types of religious beginnings, many 
phases of arrested development and many examples of temporary 
limitations, the group of least developed and most widely variant 
churches is more varied than are the more nearly average types, and 
requires more examples for adequate illustration. Thus, the full 
range of religious organization in Springfield cannot be represented 
without the inclusion of examples of religious groups that are united 
by permanent ties, but which nevertheless are technically not 
churches at all. They largely hold erratic versions of religious ex- 
perience coupled with very rudimentary ecclesiastical organization. 
An excellent example of these organizations is the Bethel Pente- 
costal Mission on South Main Street. This is representative of a 
very large group of organizations in American cities which have 
not reached full church status. This fact, together with their doc- 
trinal peculiarities, has led a witty essayist to call them the “boot- 
leg religions.” 

The pathetically small African Methodist Episcopal Church 
Zion, with a variant program (abandoned since the Survey), typifies 
hundreds of attempts at organized religious beginnings as ventured 
upon by immigrant Negro groups in northern cities on the smallest 
and narrowest. scale; while the more conventional Swedish Baptist 
Church, on a slightly larger scale, quite precisely represents a fre- 
quent phase of development of foreign-speaking Protestantism at- 
tached to the major religious denominations of the country. Again 
the German Lutheran Church is an example of probably thousands 
of churches of similar antecedents representing denominations of 
non-American origin and considerable strength, whose lack of de- 
-velopment is owing to the deliberately accepted limitations of a back- 
ward-looking tradition. These churches, of varying antecedents and 
differentiating motive, have in common the smallest and narrowest 
type of program found in Springfield. 

The variant program of the Seventh Day Adventist Church in 
Springfield, is representative of the tendencies of small denomina- 
tions cherishing peculiar doctrinal emphasis. The particular tenets 
held by this sect are far less important for its classification than is 
the broad fact of religious eccentricity. This, as has been discov- 
ered, tends to make a church like others that in other respects, as 
for example in racial antecedents, are different. Most of the pe- 
culiar churches characteristically have very small programs, meas- 
ured by number of activities; but are impelled by their peculiarities 
to attempt service in wider ranges in a combination which gives 
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their work an unbalanced character, judged by the practice of the 
majority. 

Finally, the young Community Church in East Springfield re- 
flects a kind and degree of religious beginnings on the outskirts of 
American cities which is probably thoroughly representative of 
what goes on, and is going on, in a multitude of similar cases. 

New churches, in short, frequently meet special problems to an 
extent that makes their programs, temporarily at least, erratic. 

A peculiarly interesting tendency to variation is shown by the 
Church of Christ, Disciples. In classification, it just escapes Group 
I, showing that it really shares the general religious tradition. But 
it actually exhibits peculiarities of program. It belongs to a de- 
nomination strong in the Central West, but weak in New England. 
Throughout the country, churches that are regionally alien tend to 
have small and peculiar programs. This is just as true of Congre- 
gationalism in the South as of the Disciples in New England. Here 
again is a church representative of a tendency, and showing what 
many city churches are like under similar circumstances. 


CHURCHES WITH ELABORATED PROGRAMS 


The group of churches with elaborated programs contains most 
of the large and influential churches of Springfield. These churches 
are much more nearly alike than are the less developed churches pre- 
viously characterized. Consequently a relatively small number of 
cases will suffice to illustrate them. Those chosen register the vary- 
ing influence of circumstances, more or less modified by conscious 
purpose, rather than any vital difference in principle. 

Thus, the First Congregational Church is a genuine example of 
an historic ecclesiastical organization that has developed gradually 
and reached its present status by an accumulation of: characters 
rather than by pre-vision or deliberate choice. It has gathered pres- 
tige with the centuries, and has instinctively tried to live up to its 
reputation, perhaps without much clear-cut conviction as to the 
resulting program. 

The Liberty Methodist Episcopal Church offers a striking con- 
trast. It is a young and relatively weak church, lacking many of 
the external characteristics of the elaborated type, but which never- 
theless has a broad program, deliberately developed in connection 
with denominational guidance and an unusual provision of working 
facilities. It definitely represents the emergence throughout the 
country of a new sub-type whose success leads one to raise the ques- 
tion whether well-established denominations need in the future to 
start churches off on the under-developed level. With proper equip- 
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ment in leadership, facilities and finance, Liberty Church proves 
that it is possible for even a small and new enterprise to reach high 
developmental rank, if it is determined to do so. 

Again, the First Baptist Church illustrates evolution as a result 
of a series of removals and mergers. It is known that, in general, 
change of location and the frequent facing of new conditions do 
tend to a higher degree of institutional development even in a church 
that has experienced no radical change in viewpoint. Evolution 
through removal is a common experience. This is in sharp contrast 
with the experience of the First Congregational Church, which has 
always remained on the original site, and which at the same time 
shows the results of circumstances rather than of deliberate choice. 

The outstanding example of a church that has moved after an 
objective survey of the city, and in response to a deliberate and 
carefully worked out plan, is Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
whose elaborate plant, now under construction, reflects its pur- 
pose to carry on a highly elaborated program of service. Probably 
no church in the history of Springfield has ever established and 
equipped itself so completely in response to a definite purpose. 

Illustrating an almost perfect balance of response between tradi- 
tional and deliberate impulses, is Christ Protestant Episcopal Church, 
the diocesan cathedral of Western Massachusetts. It has lived up 
to its titular position while, at the same time, it has developed itself 
in more sympathetic adaptation to its immediate environment than 
has any other of the large central churches. 

Each of these examples of elaborated church development repre- 
sents obviously significant tendencies which probably have frequent 
parallels in the American city church. 


SOCIAL ADAPTATION WITH A DIFFERENCE 


The two socially adapted churches so definitely reflect funda- 
mental variations within the types that both have to be included in 
the descriptive cases. St. John’s Congregational Church has the 
larger program, measured by number of organizations and activities, 
though its program is no broader than that of South. Congrega- 
tional Church including the activities of Olivet Community House. 
St. John’s is one of the most highly developed Negro churches in 
America, and perhaps the most highly organized single church in the 
city of Springfield. It reflects the essential initiative of a group suf- 
fering definite, though not extreme, social handicaps, and the de- 
velopment of remedies through the church and through internal 
resident leadership. This is a distinct variety of church develop- 
ment. The other type of social adaptation, represented by South 
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Congregational Church, especially in its Olivet Community House 
work, is characterized by the grafting of a social program upon the 
work of an old church whose constituency enjoys a relatively high 
social plane. Whether carried on under the same roof, or through 
a subordinate institution (as m the present case), the initiative, 
leadership and primary support of the work is external to the group 
for which it chiefly exists. This makes its genius necessarily pa- 
ternalistic, as is a large proportion of what is labeled as “social 
service” or “community work” as undertaken by American city 
churches. 

In selecting these sixteen as representative Springfield churches, 
the Survey has illustrated the chief variations within the religious 
life of the city; and has probably covered most of the types that 
exist in cities comparable with Springfield in size. There has been 
no thought of which churches were better or worse, and absence 
from the list implies no inferiority in any respect. The only pur- 
pose has been to supply a truly characteristic cross section of the 
Protestant religious units as judged by the content of their work. 





Chapter IX 
SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS GEOGRAPHY 


Up to this point, the Survey has treated the religious popula- 
tions and their churches as located indefinitely in Springfield, and 
as belonging somehow to the city as a whole. Except for incidental 
references, no effort has been made to indicate precisely their par- 
ticular geographical habitats and relations. But while the influence 
of each church may be so pervasive as to be not limited to definite 
location, nevertheless each church, as a social institution, has a physi- 
cal center of operation in its building, and something correspond- 
ing to a business address. The homes of its members are here and 
there, but always somewhere in particular. 

The Survey mapped and measured, in great detail, the geographi- 
cal relations of the religious populations, and of the churches of the 
city. The results of these parish studies appear in this and the fol- 
lowing chapters. 

The preceding discussion has also been indefinite as to the values 
and specific contributions of the different churches to the city. It 
has merely been assumed that each adds some objective good to the 
life of the people; but on what spot, or in what direction, the good 
achieved by any given church might fall, has not been discussed. 
Manifestly the churches are parts of a highly complex territorial 
community. Not only are they located in different parts of the 
city, but in considerable degree they are related to this or that sec- 
tion rather than, or at least more closely than, to other sections. 
Like all cities, Springfield has its business, industrial, residential 
and suburban zones. It has districts bearing such popular labels as 
“downtown,” “Hill,” “North End,” “South Side.” The churches 
located in these districts share their respective labels. The popula- 
tion differs greatly in composition from section to section, and from 
zone to zone. Human fortunes vary greatly. The churches are 
part of a local environment. Many of their functions and services 
are closely identified with particular places. The social lot of the 
people of the city is partly determined according to the location of 
the church plants and the localization of the services performed by 
the churches. Such are some of the ultimate problems upon which 
social and religious geography seeks to throw light. 

261 
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MOTIVE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE SOCIAL SURVEY 


An obvious function of the Survey in its social aspects was to 
furnish a background against which the life and work of the 
churches and their place in the city might be better comprehended 
and evaluated. Exactly what practical and specific uses would be 
found in it, was not determined in advance. The administrative 
conduct of the social investigation was in charge of a subcommittee 
on “inter-relationships of church and social movements.”? It was 
agreed, on the one hand, that beyond the initial purpose of illumina- 
ting the conditions amid which the churches had to work, no at- 
tempt at a technically complete social survey of Springfield should 
be made; and, on the other hand, that the survey should go as far 
as interest and resources would permit in the investigation of any 
social problem which the church or social agencies might think 
profitable. In the outcome, as presented in this and the two follow- 
ing chapters, a considerable variety of social phenomena concern- 
ing which certain churches felt immediate responsibility, and with 
which the Protestant religious agencies as a whole have been accus- 
tomed to concern themselves indirectly in various ways, were meas- 
ured by geographical units.? This, it was believed, would be of di- 
rect assistance to such churches in the geographical organization of 
their work (for example, in the districting of the parish), as well 
as of assistance to social agencies operating areally. It might also 
assist the further thinking of other organizations of both classes as 
to their possible duties and the adjustment of relationships. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER 


The present chapter deals with the method and most general 
results of the studies in social and religious geography. After a 
brief description of the areal units by means of which it became 
possible to express such phenomena in geographical form, and a 
condensed statement of the conclusions reached, the results are gen- 
eralized by means of a ranking of the areal units on the basis of the 
phenomena compared. The religious data, especially those secured 
by the house-to-house canvass, are then summarized in geographical 
terms, and the results of the parallel studies of social and religious 
geography are combined and generalized. 


1See Preface. 
2 See Preface, p. x. 
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Method of Investigation 


The first step in the investigation was naturally to take some 
account of the geographical distribution of the people whose social 
characteristics were to be studied by areas. 

Their distribution by the major divisions of the city as previously 
defined,® results in the following comparison: 
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This strikingly unequal distribution reflects the fact already 
noted, that settlement stretches across the entire breadth of the city 
in the northern zone, but becomes narrower from north to south. 


THE SURVEY DISTRICTS 


In order to secure comparable units for a more detailed social 
study of the city, the Survey divided its entire area into eleven dis- 
tricts fixed by natural boundaries and homogeneity of population. 
These districts appear upon the accompanying map, Chart XXXII, 
which indicates also the distribution of population among them.* 


COMPARABLE SOCIAL DATA 


It was next necessary to select from the social data investigated, 
such items as could be expressed in the terms of these geographical 
units, and to measure and compare them as so expressed. The fol- 
lowing topics thus treated by districts are discussed seriatim in the 
Appendix: 

(1) Distribution of population according to race and national- 
ity. Geography of the foreign-born; native population of foreign 
and mixed parentage; Negro population; total population of non- 
American origin; distribution of particular races and nationalities. 

(2) Environmental characteristics of the survey districts—Degree 
of industrialization; congestion of population; mobility of popula- 
tion. 

8 See Chapter II. 

4 These estimates of population were obtained by counting the populations of the 
small census-enumeration precincts most of which were coterminus with the district lines. 
In the relatively few cases where a district line divided a census precinct, an estimate 
of the distribution of population had to be.made. The result was an approximation, but 


one having a high degree of accuracy. For fuller statement of method, as related to the 
Survey Districts, see Appendix IV. 
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(3) Other social characteristics geographically measured—Dis- 
tribution of children; children of school age at work; illiteracy ; 
juvenile delinquency ; dependence on charitable aid. 

It is shown, where each of these social phenomena 1s most ex- 
tensive or acute in Springfield, how much difference there is between 
the districts with respect to these phenomena, and, in the more obvi- 
ous cases, why there should be such differences. The data, which 
appear in Appendix VII, thus furnish a wide range of social in- 
formation for every important area in the city, and should be con- 
sulted by any reader interested in a given topic. 


TOTAL POPULATION BY SURVEY DISTRICTS 





Cuart XXXII 


‘Geographical distribution of the inhab- 
itants of Springfield. 


The most constructive use of such studies was, however, the 
employment of nine of the factors investigated as criteria of the 
social quality of the survey districts. The ranking of the districts 
on each of these criteria, and on all of them combined, is summarized 
in Table LX XVIII, which includes also the data on which the rank- 
ing was based.® 


5 The factors of mobility, and the ratio of minor and school population to total popu- 
lation, are omitted from this comparison and are not used for criteria of judgment—the 
first because mobility may be due to prosperity as well as to adversity; the second be- 
cause it is not possible to determine accurately how far the fecundity of populations is 
involved, or how far it is biologically rather than socially determined. 

The method employed to get the combined weight of the nine criteria is simply to 
add together for each district the sum of its ranks, and then to reverse the order, the 
smallest sum indicating the highest rank. 
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TABLE LXXVIII— RANKING OF SURVEY DISTRICTS BY NINE 
SOCIAL CRITERIA 
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Social Geography 
SOCIAL QUALITY AND INEQUALITY 


The criteria used in the preceding table are in general those that 
form the basis of the popular distinction between “desirable” and 
“undesirable” sections of a city. 

It is assumed that a district with a large population of foreign 
birth or foreign antecedents, many Negroes, a high degree of in- 
dustrialization and congestion of housing, with many children at 
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work, much illiteracy, juvenile delinquency and charity, represents 
a less desirable combination of human fortunes than one in which 
opposite conditions exist, and that the ranking of districts on this 
basis approximately places their people in the scale of human wel- 
fare. 3 


THE DISTRICTS RANKED 


The resultant ranking of the districts is as follows: 


Rank by Com- 

bined Weight 

of Nine |. 

District Social Criteria 
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At the bottom of the list is District C, the original spot on which 
the founders established Springfield, and the present heart of the 
city. It occupies absolutely the lowest position in four out of eleven 
counts. As in most cities, the best neighborhood for a bank, a de- 
partment store, a professional office, a street-car center, or even for 
a church, is the worst one in which to live and have children. This, 
the oldest and one of the most thickly populated sections of the city, 
is only a little worse off, however, than the newest and least thickly 
populated district, K. The position of this latter district is undoubt- 
edly explained by the specific social infection of the “tin can 
colony” previously mentioned, and by the relatively high foreign 
population. Still much below average are two other districts, B, the 
most polyglot section of the city, and J, the most strongly foreign 
section but one populated by a few nationalities. The two central 
districts, G and H, and the two adjacent northern districts, A and 
E, occupy the middle ranges of the quality scale. The best districts 
are strongly American and residential, F, D, and I in the order indi- 
cated. 

The position of certain districts calls for comment. District G 
contains some of the finest homes of the city, the largest group of 
leading churches of all faiths, the library and museums. Large por- 
tions of it are protected for the future by the Zoning Ordinance. 
It has made a very erratic showing from point to point in the social 
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evaluation. This is because of its small area and population, and 
especially because of its relationship to adjacent districts of radi- 
cally different social quality. Much of its own better quality it owes 
to strong barriers, natural and artificial. These are presented by the 
hill on one side—unpierced by roads for much of its length—and 
by the Springfield Cemetery on the other. It is now menaced at 
both ends and along the middle by the creeping in of undesirable 
population. 

In spite of its natural and legal protections, it is questionable 
how long it will hold its quality. It lies between the upper and 
lower millstones, Districts C and H, and is separated from District 
F, the only other nearby area of high-grade population, by the 
Armory grounds. The older New England aristocracy, with a com- 
mendable sense of responsibility, located itself in this district in 
close proximity to the industries from which it drew its wealth. 
The predominant tendency of the city to-day, however, is to put as 
much distance as possible between the home and the factory. The 
social position of District G is thus critical, and the fortunes of the 
major portion of its population are dubious in spite of the relatively 
large area occupied by mansions with spreading lawns and enjoy- 
ing a marvelous view of the Berkshire Hills. 

The extremely advantageous showing of District F also requires 
a word of explanation. Like District G, this area has enjoyed ex- 
ceptional protection; and for the most part its protecting barriers 
still hold. The relatively large bulk of the Armory grounds inter- 
venes between it and the downtown section, while valleys occupied 
by railroads surround it on two other sides. Finally, State Street, 
one of the major thoroughfares of the city, separates it from the 
more miscellaneous population of District H. Within this sharply 
defined area lies a population of extremely homogeneous character 
which enjoys the most satisfactory general living conditions existing 
m the city, though without the present prestige now attached to the 
more desirable parts of the rapidly growing south side. 


DISTRICTS AND ZONES 


The four major divisions of the city are thus seen to correspond 
approximately to social quality zones. Regarding District C, the 
downtown center, as primarily a place for business, transportation 
and industry and only incidentally one for human habitation, leaves 
the three remaining zones for comparison. The northern industrial 
zone is characterized by less than average social advantage. Only 
one of its districts is above the average in social standing, and that 
by reason of a small and localized area of high-class residential 
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development north of Van Horn Park. In general, this zone tends 
to coincide with the more foreign area of the city, and represents 
a low average of human fortunes. 

The southern residential zone, on the contrary, in virtually its 
entire populated area, represents a fairly homogeneous district stand- 
ing next to the highest in social quality. 

The middle zone differs radically from the others in that it is a 
mixture representing all types and degrees of variation in social for- 
tunes. Just up the hill from the downtown district C, lies district 
G, whose notable past and doubtful future have just been discussed. © 
Across the cemetery to the east is the original industrial district, H, 
bounded on the north by the highly desirable district F, whose 
favorable contrast with the fortunes of the other districts has just 
been pointed out. Next comes the new and socially unformed dis- 
trict, I, whose future is still doubtful. It may be dominated by 
industrial or by residential institutions. Finally, there is the sparsely 
settled district K with its surprisingly low showing in the social 
scale, with its “tin can colony,” and its major relations with the 
industrial district J. 


VARIANTS AND COINCIDENCES 


The most outstanding phenomena touched upon in the foregoing 
social analysis are the following: 

(1) The worst districts are the oldest and the newest. There 
are rural slums as well as strictly urban ones. 

(2) Foreign-born population living in a solid colony with its 
own traditions and close to the open country, may surpass Ameri- 
can population living under conditions of racial mixture, congestion 
and transiency. 

(3) Negro population living in an average American environ- 
ment may not weigh adversely in the social scale. 

(4) Housing congestion may be expressed in high-grade social 
areas by the apartment house as well as by the tenement. With so 
wide an area of the city unoccupied, the tendency of much of the 
population to cling to the center is a doubtful advantage. 

(5) Juvenile delinquency and dependency are the two social 
indices most nearly corresponding to the combined results of the 
nine social criteria. They are thus proved the most accurate of the 
available barometers of human welfare. In but two cases out of the 
eleven, is the ranking of a district on juvenile delinquency more 
than one step away from its final rank, while its ranking on charita- 
ble relief corresponds in every case. 

(6) Illiteracy is the most variable criterion, reflecting in gen- 
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eral the presence of foreign and Negro population, with the im- 
portant exception that Jewish population is not illiterate. 

(7) The standing of the district as to children of school age at 
work, is influenced more by the proximity of available jobs than by 
nationality—again with the exception that the Hebrew population 
apparently sticks at school. 


POPULATION BY SOCIAL-EQUALITY ZONES 


Considering not only rank but the absolute position of the dis- 
trict on the combined weight of the social criteria (arbitrarily ex- 
pressed by the sum of their ranks), the standing of the districts is 
shown in Table LXXIX, which also shows the proportion of the 
total population of the city living at each social level. 


TABLE LXXIX—RANK OF SURVEY DISTRICTS BY THEIR 
SOCIAL QUALITY 


Per Cent. 
District of Popu- 
Social  Desig- lation Six Three 
Rank nation in Area Qualities % Qualities 9% 
1 F 6.2 
DEStM Se a cactey oi arenes 22.7 
iz _D 16.5 Bestis «cats 31.0 
3 I 8.3. Much above average. 8.3 
4 G 5.2 
Above average ...... 11.4 
5 E 6.2 
Medium ... 32.5 
6 A 9.9 
Below average ...... 21.1 
7 H 11.2 
8 J 6.2 
9 B 16.2 P>Much below average . 22.9 
10 K 0.5 Poorest ... 36.5 
11 Cc 13:6 SPOOLESE  ccnieas cece «s 13.6) 


Grouping the districts, the totals of whose ranks most nearly agree, 
results in six distinguishable grades of social quality. These are 
characterized in column four, and the proportion of population liv- 
ing under each is indicated in column five. Finally, combining into 
three groups and generalizing, one may say that slightly less than 
one-third of the population live under better social conditions, 
almost exactly one-third under medium social conditions, and some- 
what more than one-third under poor social conditions. 
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DIFFERENCES AMONG THE DISTRICTS 


The most foreign district has six times as many foreign-born as 
the least, and five times as many native-born of foreign and mixed 
parentage. There are fifty-six times as many Negroes in the district 
that has the most as in that which has least. There is twice as 
much congestion in the worst district as in the best, eighteen times 
as much juvenile delinquency, eighteen times as much dependency, 


SOCIAL QUALITY OF THE DISTRICTS 
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Cuart XXXIII 


Geographical variations in social advan- 
tage and disadvantage in Springfield. 


seven times as much illiteracy, and there are about five times as 
many children of school age at work. One part of the city is legally 
restricted to single-family homes which are required to be set back 
from the street and lot-lines so as to leave large yards, while other 
parts are dominated by crowded tenements and decrepit buildings 
of the past set in the nooks and crannies of industry. Good and bad 
social conditions do not ordinarily coincide in the same area. The 
prevailing conditions in certain areas are such as crush men, women 
and children. In other areas the prevailing conditions make for so- 
cial good fortune—and this in a city of unusual intelligence and 
many demonstrated superiorities. 
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Differences of such magnitude so unequally placed are not pleas- 
ant to contemplate. They cannot be reconciled with any theoretical 
principle of merit or worth. They approach the deepest problems 
of civilization and constitute an outstanding challenge to Christian- 


ity. 


Religious Geography 

In an earlier section of this book, religious adherence has been 
discussed in terms of the city as a whole. But the ratios shown as 
among the various faiths and denominations, and among the dif- 
‘ferent types of adherence, by no means hold true of each and every 
part of the city. An important phase of the Survey was the trans- 
lation of the results of the household canvass into the terms of the 
various localities; so that one could walk about the city and say 
definitely, “This is Catholic territory; that, Protestant. This ward 
or district is more or less religious than that.” 


THE SURVEY DISTRICTS 


Such localization of religious, as well as of social, data was in 
mind when the original units for the household canvass were se- 
lected. The eleven survey districts were chosen, and their boun- 
daries primarily determined, with the view to including areas of 
maximum homogeneity in composition of population and economic 
and social status; but it was also believed that significant religious 
similarities and differences would appear from their investigation.® 

The following section presents the more general religious phe- 
nomena investigated by Districts, and compares the districts by re- 
ligious and social status to see how far superiority or inferiority in 
the two realms coincide. 


DISTRICTS BY PREPONDERANCE OF FAITH 


The estimated distribution of the several faiths for the city as a 
whole and its several districts, is found in Appendix Table P. 
Chart XXXIV shows the relative distribution of population histori- 
cally belonging to the Protestant faith. On comparing this chart with 
Chart XLIV, which shows the location of the foreign element of 
Springfield, it is at once evident that where there is an excess of 
foreign-born population there tends to be deficiency of Protestant 
adherents, and that where the foreign-born are below average in 
number, Protestant adherents are numerous. Two exceptions are 
Districts A and H. District A has slightly more Protestants than 


6For fuller statement of method of selection, see Appendix IV. 
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would be expected from the number of foreign-born, while District 
H has fewer Protestants. As will appear in further discussion, the 
probable exception is that the former is socially above and the latter 


socially below average. ‘ 
In general, the affinity of Protestantism for the American sec- 


tions is clearly demonstrated. 


PROTESTANTS RELATIVE TO TOTAL POPULATION 
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Cuart XXXIV 


Geographical distribution of historic 
Protestant constituency. 


Wherever the proportion of Protestants is low, that of Roman 
Catholics is high, except in District B which has few Protestants 
but many Hebrew adherents. 


CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP AND HISTORIC CONSTITUENCY 


The above evidence tells where Protestants are in Springfield ; 
but it fails to tell what sort of Protestants they are. As explained 
in Chapter IV, the real measure of Protestantism is not population 
with Protestant antecedents, but population that now adheres to the 
churches in some practical way. The Survey, consequently, also 
located the actively adherent population as measured by church- 
membership. Districts vary greatly in the proportion of their his- 
toric Protestant constituencies at present on the membership rolls of 
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the Springfield churches as is shown in Table LXXX, and in more 
general terms in Chart XXXV. 


TABLE LXXX—RANKING OF- SURVEY DISTRICTS BY PER 
CENT. OF ADULT PROTESTANT CONSTITUENCY ON 
CHURCH ROLLS 


District 
Rank in Per Cent. of Adult 
Protestant Desig- Protestant Constituency 
Population nation on Church Rolls 
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Cuart XXXV 


Geographical distribution of Protestant 
church-membership relative to that of 
historic constituency. 


In general, large Protestant constituencies and large Protestant 
memberships go together. ‘As indicated by the last column of the 
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table, only two districts rank in total number of Protestant constitu- 
ents more than two places away from their rank in the ratio of 
members to constituency. District E has few church-members rela- 
tive to its Protestant population, and District J has many. The tend- 
ency is thus very marked for the person of Protestant antecedents 
living in a strongly Protestant district to belong or actively to ad- 
here to a church, while Protestants living in a strongly Roman 
Catholic or Hebrew district do not show this tendency in so marked 
a degree. 


GEOGRAPHY OF NON-MEMBER ADHERENTS 


As determined by the household canvass, 29 per cent. of the 
present active Protestant adherents are not members; nor are they 
merely persons of historic Protestant antecedents. They maintain 
pronounced preferences as among denominations, and definitely ad- 
here to the church through attendance on its services, through sub- 
sidiaries or in some more remote but still tangible way, such as by 
sending their children to Sunday school. Where will such persons 
be found? The proportion is larger in the districts that are least 
Protestant in number of total adherents; and, naturally, it is smaller 
where church-membership is relatively large. It is largest of all in 
the three most foreign districts of the city, and smallest of all in 
District F, which is largely American and strongly Protestant. All 
districts but one that have an average, or more than the average, 
proportion of members, have a smaller proportion of preferents. 
In general, a large Protestant membership thus tends to exhaust the 
quota of adult adherents. Smaller membership, relative to total 
constituency, on the contrary, leaves many who adhere in less inti- 
mate degrees. This is preéminently true of the Protestants scat- 
tered among the foreign-born Hebrew and Roman Catholic popula- 
tions in the North-End and downtown districts; but it also charac- 
terizes the strongly Protestant South-side District D. 


Results of Social and Religious Geography 
COMPARISON OF DISTRICTS 


A comparison of the map that shows the relative proportions 
of Protestant population in the several districts with the one show- 
ing their social quality, demonstrates conclusively that Protestantism 
has also a strong affinity for more desirable sections of the city. In 
two cases out of three, the largest proportion of Protestants and 
the best social quality go together; in all four districts that have a 
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median proportion of Protestants, the social qualities are median; 
while in three out of four cases, the smallest proportion of Prot- 
estants and the poorest social qualities go together. 

The exceptions are District A, which has a higher social rank 
than might be expected considering its small number of Protestants. 
As already discovered, it stands above its place in several social 
criteria, and constitutes a better than average industrial district (in- 
cluding, however, a small area of very high-class residences) with 
just about an average proportion of foreign-born inhabitants. 

The most striking exception of all, is one in the other direction; 
District K is next to the highest in the proportion of Protestants, 
but next to the lowest in social rank. The explanation already 
given is that it has a very small population, largely rural, but suffers 
from the presence of a small degenerate group that constitutes an 
acute source of specific social infection not generally spread through 
the district. It also has a more than average proportion of foreign- 
ers. 

District C is 40 per cent. Protestant, but has the lowest social 
standing. The explanation undoubtedly is found in its low-grade 
rooming-house population, together with the mixture of races and 
the congestion of influences for evil in the center of the city. On 
the other hand, District J, with fewest Protestants, stands eighth in 
social rank. Again the probable explanation has already been of- 
fered. A solid foreign colony maintaining its own traditions and 
living close to the open country may make a better showing than a 
similar number of foreigners mingled with other races and living in 
congested quarters. 


CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP AND SOCIAL QUALITY 


The showing on this point varies decidedly from that which reg- 
* istered total Protestant constituency and social ranking. Other 
factors besides social quality help to determine the proportion of 
members within a given historic constituency. In general, to be 
sure, the best social districts have relatively the most Protestant 
members. Two out of four districts having median social rank, 
viz., Districts G and H, and two out of four districts having poor 
social rank, viz., Districts B and C (each pair being contiguous), 
have a median or small proportion of Protestant members respec- 
tively. 

There are left five exceptions. District D, with next to the larg- 
est Protestant constituency, is fourth in ratio of membership, with 
a percentage rating it considerably below those of similar high-class 
districts. The study of mobility shows that relatively not many 
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newcomers locate in District D; yet it has many non-member Prot- 
estants. Apparently this is preéminently the place where persons 
of Protestant ancestry who no longer belong actively to the church 
would be likely to settle. It is one of the two chief habitats of the 
standing, also have many non-member Protestants. Here on the 
unchurched, in spite of its prosperous and rapidly growing churches. . 
The contiguous industrial districts, A and E, with median social 
north side the explanation is perhaps different, for these are pre- 
eminently the districts of newcomers who may not have had time 
to get into full church relationships, especially since the neighbor- 
hood churches are few and only moderately strong. Again, the 
Protestant in these districts is living alongside of a strong majority 
of non-Protestants of foreign antecedents. In brief, there are two 
chief centers in Springfield most ripe for the winning of the un- 
churched who naturally belong to Protestantism. Circumstances 
and resources are favorable on the south side, not so favorable on 
the north side—but the business of the church is to win in both 
environments. 

In contrast with these areas of many unchurched Protestants, 
are the contiguous Districts J and K. With very low social stand- 
ing and few Protestants, they show a very high proportion of 
church-members among them. These are remote and sparsely set- 
tled districts, probably without many newcomers, where the very 
weakness of Protestantism may have pressed such adherents as it 
has into fellowship, almost for self-protection. 

To summarize: while social advantage goes with Protestantism, 
it does not go to an equal extent with fidelity to the church as evi- 
denced by membership; prosperous people are not always devoted 
ones. It is an interesting fact that in every case but one, where 
there is appreciable variation in the proportion of Protestant mem- 
bers relative to the total constituency, it applies to two contiguous 
districts—thus showing that the forces at work operate geographi- 
cally over considerable areas. 


SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE CHURCHES 


The conclusions just commented upon rest on the basis 
of the sample derived from the house-to-house religious can- 
vass. They are generally confirmed by a direct mapping of the resi- 
dences of Protestant members from the parish lists of the several 
churches. The result of such a study, in terms of the distribution of 
Protestant members by quality of environment, appears in Table 
LXXXI in comparison with the total distribution of the popula- 
tion. 
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TABLE LXXXI—DISTRIBUTION OF SPRINGFIELD’S PROTES- 
TANT CHURCH-MEMBERS AND OF THE TOTAL POPULA- 
TION ACCORDING TO THE SOCIAL QUALITY OF THE 
DISTRICTS IN WHICH THEY LIVE 
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Per cent. of Protestant population living 
in areas as distinguished by social 
quality compared with that of the total 
population. 


DENOMINATIONS BY SOCIAL QUALITY 


Combining the data from individual churches so as to give a 
percentage distribution of members by denominations according to 
social environment, one gets the results found in Table LXXXII. 


TABLE LXXXII— DISTRIBUTION BY MAJOR DENOMINATIONS 
OF PROTESTANT CHURCH-MEMBERS CLASSIFIED BY THE 
SOCIAL QUALITY OF THE DISTRICTS IN WHICH THEY 
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Social Quality of Districts 
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Denomination % % % 
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According to this showing, the Congregational denomination 
reveals the greatest predilection for the best environments, the 
Methodist Episcopal for the medium, and the Baptist for the poor- 
est; with the Protestant Episcopal standing near the average, and 
the “other” denominations a little below the average. The Baptist 
denomination, however, is bearing the social burden of three Negro 
churches, while no other has more than one. Omitting these, it 
stands next to the Congregational denomination in the per cent. of 
members drawn from the best environments. The “all other” de- 
nominations share with the four major ones the Protestant bias 
toward the best environments, but not in the same degree. 

If Protestantism as a form of religion could claim to have 
caused the superiorities registered in the social environment, this 
showing might be exhibited with pride. It may have helped to cause 
them, but manifestly its exact relation to them is hard to trace. The 
more obvious factors are, first, time. The populations that have 
been longest in the city have had the better opportunity to climb to 
a higher level. Second, privilege; the first comers have taken pos- 
session of the best areas in the city and the best places in the social 
scheme. They have naturally used the second comers to better their 
position. Third, race and ancestry. In this connection these cri- 
teria can be used only uncritically. Merely regarding present ex- 
pressions of social advantage and disadvantage, however, the white 
American population is far ahead of the foreign and Negro. Prot- 
estantism has simply been the characteristic expression of religion 
on the part of the people who have reached the highest level of social 
advantage in Springfield. The least it can do therefore is to under- 
stand and sympathize with the social and economic burdens that 
fall upon those faiths that are more largely associated with the 
poor and unprivileged of the city. Unquestionably it should go far- 
ther than this and should devise means whereby it may more directly 
and adequately serve the most handicapped areas from which it has 
so generally divorced itself. The distribution of this responsibility 
between individual churches and denominations also calls for some 
further development of united Protestant strategy and service. 


Chapter X 
ECCLESIASTICAL GEOGRAPHY 


The last chapter attempted to set forth certain social and reli- 
gious conditions in Springfield in terms of geographical districts. 
The religious conditions discovered may be presumed to have been, 
partly at least, the results of the presence and work of religious in- 
stitutions. But of what particular institutions? Can the present 
chapter proceed to locate the churches by districts and pass on to the 
assumption that they have been the primary religious influences of 
the past, and are to be the responsible religious agencies of the im- 
mediate future? Do the churches whose buildings are within a given 
district belong to that district in the sense of drawing their follow- 
ing exclusiyely or even primarily from it, or of working exclusively 
or even primarily for its inhabitants? Neither of these assump- 
tions is generally true. In extreme cases, a church gets most of its 
following from a distance and does very little work for its immedi- 
ate neighbors. 

The facts of ecclesiastical geography, as the survey found them 
in Springfield, were very complicated. New and original methods 
had to be devised in order to disclose the tangle of the situation; 
and through them very striking discoveries were made, revealing the 
tremendously perplexing nature of the Protestant city parish. These 
furnish the materials of the present chapter. 


THE COMPLEXITY OF ECCLESIASTICAL GEOGRAPHY 


The distribution of Protestant churches throughout Springfield, 
as well as the number per district, is somewhat proportionate to the 
strength of Protestant population in the respective sections; how- 
ever, where there are many kinds of Protestants in a district—as, 
for example, native white, Negro and foreign-born—there tend to 
be many churches, even though the total Protestant population is 
relatively small.+ 

But while the districts average about four churches each, mem- 
bers of from nine to thirty-one churches are found in them. Asa 
first step in the study of this complex problem, the Survey located 

1For a Table locating Protestant adie districts, see Appendix Table U. 
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on maps the homes of 17,455 church-members and over 6,000 Sun- 
day-school pupils. 

The results of this painstaking process are summarized by dis- 
tricts for the four major and “all other” denominations in Table 
LXXXIII. (In districts where Negro members are numerous, 
alternative figures are given showing the denominational distribu- 
tion with and without them.) 


TABLE LXXXIII— DISTRIBUTION OF CHURCH-MEMBERS BY 
SURVEY DISTRICTS AND BY MAJOR DENOMINATIONS 


Per Cent. Distribution 


Meth. Prot. 
Congre- Epis- Epis- All 
District Baptist gational copal copal Other Total 
NP Denton Aue othe coe 8.8 11.1 41.5 12.4 26.2 100.0 
Baek Oe, Stee tare ates 55.8 8.1 123 79 15.9 100.0 
(minus Negro members 35.3 13.3 20.2 13.0 18.2 100.0) 
Tee nec: La 0 18.4 118 9.5 15.3 100.0 
(minus Negro members 15.5 32.6 20.9 16.6 14.4 100.0) 
ar praia toler cvele ic amen 16.6 43.4 10.2 13.4 16.4 100.0 
LDP 2 5 ii aR es oe 6.8 16.9 26.2 25.2 24.9 100.0 
LEP ee a eC ei Dera 9.6 43.3 17.3 8.7 21.1 100.0 
Gita he Sete eae. ae 21-3 31.6 10.6 13.0 23.5 100.0 
Ea ore ee tee 12.8 32.4 23.8 10.2 20.8 100.0 
(minus Negro members 15.4 19.1 28.8 12.3 24.4 100.0) 
Bh ERY Se MONE SALA 28.3 24.8 9.2 22.3 100.0 
Mibu tert: ahs « sits: 8 eet 0 775 LS 1.9 19.3 100.0 
1 ae 5 Seca ee 7.0 37.8 9.1 9.8 36.3 100.0 
Citys ftom suet ccm one aries 19.3 31.8 17.4 11.9 19.6 100.0 * 


* The total distribution of located membership among the denominations differs slightly 
from the distribution of total membership on account of the different proportion of the 
members of the several denominations who are non-resident. The Congregational 
churches, for example, report three times as many out-of-town members as the Methodist 
Episcopal denomination, and two as many as the Baptist denomination, the Protestant 
Episcopal denomination not reporting on this point. Some of the non-resident members 
living in adjacent suburbs are active in the churches, others are permanent absentees. 


The main Baptist strength is shown to be located in the down- 
town district and District B immediately to the north. This show- 
ing, however, is chiefly to the credit of Negro Baptist churches. 
Otherwise there is no section of preponderant Baptist strength. 
Baptist membership is weakest in the northern and eastern periph- 
eral districts and in the central district F. 

The Congregational denomination is the strongest in the city; 
and it is not unnatural that it is also the strongest in seven out of 
the eleven districts. Its weakest area is in the four northwestern 
districts. 

The Methodist Episcopal denomination is strongest where the 
Congregational denomination is weak, and is weakest in District G, 
which adjoins the former site of Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and in District D, where Trinity Church has just gone to 
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help save the situation. As the smallest of the four major denomi- 
nations, the Protestant Episcopal churches do not rank first in mem- 
bership in any district. They rank second in District E, although 
there is no Episcopal church in the district. They are weakest in 
the downtown district, and adjoining northern District B, where, 
however, Christ Church has conspicuous influence. 

The denominations lumped together under the designation “all 
other” are not homogeneous. They tend to be stronger in the north- 
ern and central industrial districts, and weaker in the distinctly 
foreign districts and in the high class Forest Park section. They 
thus show an affinity for areas of medium social quality.? 


THE PROBLEM OF LOCALIZING RESPONSIBILITY 


Having located individual churches and denominational member- 

ship by districts, it would seem an obvious conclusion that localized 
responsibility in any such area should be assumed by and accorded 
to the churches located there and the denominations that have many 
members resident there. But the two conditions do not always 
coincide. District E has but one church—a Methodist—located 
within its borders; but there are virtually as many people belonging 
to the Episcopal and “all other” denominations as to the Methodist. 
District I has a Baptist and a Presbyterian church; but of resident 
members, Congregationalists and Methodists outrank Baptists. A 
denomination then may have many members where it has no church, 
and vice versa. This raises the question whether the area of re- 
sponsibility should be determined with reference to the site of the 
church building, or with reference to the homes of its members; 
or, if with reference to both, in what way. 
' From neither standpoint do the facts as discovered make it easy 
to proceed to any theory of localized responsibility. It can by no 
means be assumed that the chief sphere of influence and field of 
service of a given church is in the vicinity of its building. Taking 
the city as a whole, about half of all members who belong to its 
Protestant churches do not live in the districts in which the respec- 
tive buildings are located, nor in immediately adjacent ones. With 
a large number of churches, very little significance attaches to the 
fact of physical location in a given area or district. 

Viewing the matter from the standpoint of the members’ homes, 
one finds more than half the church-members of Springfield pass- 
ing by neighborhood churches (often of their own denominations) 


2A more extended summary of relative denominational strength, by districts, to- 
gether with some explanation of it, appears in Appendix VIII and will be useful to 
those who wish to fix religious responsibility in the city. 
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to attend services outside of the neighborhoods in which their chil- 
dren go to school, beyond the area served by the corner grocery 
and the neighborhood movie house, and outside of the range within 
which younger children are accustomed to play together. In other 
words, from the standpoint of more than half its membership, the 
Protestant church is not a neighborhood institution. 

Nine churches have less than a fourth, and twenty-six churches 
have less than half, of their membership residing in the districts in 
which their buildings are located—the extremes varying from 8 per 
cent. to 75 per cent. Unless confined to a single district, as a few 
churches are, the typical Springfield church will ordinarily have 
members in at least nine of the eleven districts. 


PERPLEXING CHARACTER OF THE PROTESTANT PARISH 


The Protestant parish is thus seen to be an obscure and compli- 
cated thing. Unlike the Roman Catholic churches, those of Protes- 
tant faith do not mass their adherents in geographical areas distinct 
from one another. They are rather dispersed to various distances 
from the church, and unequally in the different directions. They are 
intermingled, the areas of influence and service of one church over- 
lapping those of others in a most puzzling manner. The homes of 
the members are not themselves fixed. Population has a high degree 
of transiency, moving often from one part of the city to another. 
The result is a network of geographical ties between church and 
home of incredible perplexity and incoherence. Instead of finding a 
system of logical parishes conceived as an efficient service-area, the 
Survey discovered an entire lack of any logical or efficient parish 
system. 


Going and Coming to Church 


In its study of the complicated problem thus presented, the Sur- 
vey set itself to investigate three measurable aspects of the parish. 

(1) The amount of movement from one district to another in- 
volved in going to church. This was measured in terms of the num- 
ber of people concerned and the districts from which they came to 
church and to which they went. | 

(2) The distance traveled by members of individual churches 
and Sunday schools in going to church. In the case of the Sunday 
school, this was calculated and found to be different for pupils of 
different age-groups. 

(3) The paths of church-coming and of church-going in terms 
of direction, This study discovered some of the major forces of 
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church attraction and repulsion, and pointed out the specific barriers 
that deflect or prevent the movement. 

The above studies make it possible, in certain limited fields, to 
begin to assign areal responsibility to churches and denominations 
as it had not been assigned at the beginning. 


THE GOINGS AND COMINGS 
OF THE CHURCH MEMBER 


MEMBERS LIVING IN DISTRICT 
GOING OUTSIDE TO CHURCH 
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Cuart XXXVII 


(A) Per cent. of church-members liv- 
ing in specified districts who belong 
to churches located outside of these 
districts; and (B) per cent. of mem- 
bers of churches located in specified 
districts who come from other dis- 
tricts. 


The following paragraphs trace these successive steps of the 
investigation. 

The results of the geographical study of churchgoing are sum- 
marized in Chart XXXVII. 

Approaching the matter from the standpoint of individual 
churches, the first question is, Where do people come from who 
attend the churches located in any given district? This is answered 
in Table LXXXIV. 
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TABLE LXXXIV — PROPORTION OF MEMBERS LIVING OUTSIDE 
OF DISTRICT IN WHICH CHURCH IS LOCATED 


Churches by Districts 


Proportion of Church-Members ia Number Total Number 
Living Outside District ~ District of Churches of Churches 
E : 1 
Less than one-fourth .......s.eeeee- { J i 9 
D 7 
: B 5 
One-fourth to one-third ........ ree a 1 } 6 
A 2 
One-third to one-half .............6- {i A 11 
H 7 
One-half to. two-thirds heer eee - 2 13 
More than three-fourths ............ G 4 4 


The explanation of the above showing is entirely obvious; the down- 
town District C and three contiguous central districts, F, G, and H, 
include within their borders all the largest churches of the city ex- 
cept two. Their churches are large because they are central geo- 
graphically, and because they are strategically located from the 
standpoint of transportation facilities and social prestige. They are 
thus able to draw members from all other parts of the city to the 
extent of more than half their combined memberships. In contrast, 
all but one of the five peripheral districts, A, E, J, K and D (com- 
prising the entire outer zone of the city), get less than one-third of 
their church-members from beyond their individual boundaries. 
Districts B, H and I, which are geographically intermediate between 
the four central and the five peripheral ones, draw from one-fourth 
to one-half of their members from beyond their individual bound, 
aries. This is a nice example of how convenience and prestige 
unite in the central districts, whose churches consequently attract 
members in competition with the peripheral ones, even when the lat- 
ter are inhabited by people of exceptional social quality with 
churches to match, as in the case of District D.2 The main paths of 
churchgoing as between the districts are shown graphically in Chart 
XXXVIII. 


GOING TO CHURCH 


It has been shown that the churches of a district may draw a 
major proportion of their members from elsewhere. It is also true, 
of course, that people living in their immediate vicinity may pass 
many open church doors to find church homes in other districts. 


3 District D is known to draw considerably on Longmeadow for members. The above 
data, however, omit areas outside the city limits, 
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The median number of churches represented by members in a Dis- 
trict is twenty-one. No district has members from fewer than nine 
churches, as in District J, while there may be members of as many 
as thirty-one churches, as in District H, which represent sixteen de- 
nominations. The median number of denominations per district is 
thirteen. Three districts include members from twenty-seven, 
twenty-nine and thirty churches each respectively, and four dis- 
tricts include members from twelve, thirteen, fourteen and fifteen 
denominations each. 


THE PATHS OF CHURCH ATTENDANCE 





Cuart XXXVIII 


Directions of major movement of 
churchgoing by districts and by indi- 
vidual churches. 


Of the entire number of church-members living in District I, 
only 8.1 per cent. belong to the two churches of that district, while 
75.5 per cent. of those living in District J belong to the one church 
in that district. These are the extremes, the median, as has already 
been indicated, being about 50 per cent. 


d 


EFFECT OF MANY CHURCHES IN A DISTRICT 


Naturally the larger the number of churches located in a given 
district, the larger the total number of churches and of denomina- 
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tions represented by members resident there; for the local church 
has always enough strength to dominate in this respect. On the 
other hand, there is no uniform correlation between the number of 
churches located in a district and the proportion of the total resi- 
dent church members who belong to the churches in that district. 
When a district has a large number of churches, representing a num- 
ber of denominations, it would seem that few members would need 
to go outside of it to find their church homes. This is generally the 
case, except as prestige and social conditions influence the results. 
Nevertheless, the two best districts of the city in social ranking (F 
and D), each with a large number of churches, hold in their 
churches’ membership only a few more than half the church-mem- 
bers resident there. This is also true of the white church-members 
of District H. 

Where there are few churches within a district, many persons 
resident there will naturally go elsewhere to church, in order to find 
a wider range of denominational choice and of social opportunity. 
Of the church-members living in District E, which has one church, 
and in District I, which has two, 84 and 91 per cent. respectively 
go outside to church. Districts B and C also have a small num- 
ber, aside from the Negro churches, to select from. They find 83 
and 84 per cent. of their resident white members respectively going 
elsewhere to make their church connections. The phenomenon of 
churchgoing is thus revealed, as well as that of church-coming, and 
is proved to be equally intelligible. 

There are striking exceptions, however, to the rule. Districts 
J and K, with only one church each, find only 24 per cent. of their 
resident members leaving them for church connections elsewhere. 
This is undoubtedly because they are far from the center of the 
city and have grown up with a community marked off from the rest 
of the city as a distinct social unit. District A, with only two 
churches, contrives to hold about half its total resident member- 
ship within its borders. This again is a distant and somewhat dis- 
tinct neighborhood with a wide gap of solid foreign population be- 
tween it and the nearest Protestant churches in other districts. 


EXTREME INCONSISTENCY; DISTRICT G 


District G presents a most exceptional case. Here are located 
four great central churches which represent two of the leading de- 
nominations with city-wide constituencies and great prestige, and 
which attract members from all parts of the city; yet 46 per cent. of 
all the church-members living in District G go by these churches to 
connect themselves with churches in other districts. It is most in- 
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teresting to note where they go. The district contributes over one 
hundred members respectively to the First Baptist Church on the 
Hill and the First Congregational Church downtown; yet these two 
churches account for only 267 of the 1,484 who go outside of the 
district to church. The other 1,217 go in small groups to nineteen 
different churches. Denominational variations alone can hardly ex- 
plain so wide a dispersal; and one naturally suspects a social reason. 
Since there is no group of churches, larger, better equipped, or with 
greater social prestige, it must be that some of these people are seek- 
ing more modest churches with which to connect themselves. The 
failure of this strong group to meet the needs of the majority of 
Christians living in their near vicinity, must be pronounced aston- 
ishing and flagrant. 

Something of the same kind must be said of the First Congre- 
gational Church in District C. It is the largest church in Springfield, 
and is located at the very focus of the city’s transportation and 
public life. To have & per cent. of all the white church-members 
of the district go away from it instead of toward it to find their 
church home, certainly does not suggest a happy adjustment of 
neighborhood relations. 


SUMMARY 


Just how much movement is involved in the geographical dis- 
tribution of members with respect to their churches is best sum- 
marized in terms of coming and going from the several districts 
grouped according to the larger structure of the city, as in Table 
LXXXV. 


TABLE LXXXV — RELATION OF CHURCHES AND MEMBERS TO 
SURVEY DISTRICTS 


Per Cent. of 
Per Cent. of Church-Members 
Members of Living in the 
Churches Located District Who 
in District Who Belong to 
Live Outside Churches Out- 
District District side District 
entral Cae cay cine Mates scene 62 47 
. Green cioacaans ere 81 46 
TE EE ces eves fn er eM Cg eA 49 57 
E Sh a as pe Mey ma meas are 56 46 
MCTSMICCIALG, De, dite e\ aw srcvels! cate clei siete ¢,cn0/0-< 47 91 
; dB iy, SEG a aa 30 40 
PON CRAL See leweie rare staat wis) ecaveielacs 44 49 
ie ee A BET 30 24 
Pig eta Sues Ga Wishes 24 24 
OPM teres ened asteiat etaetako db at sha: iets 23 48 
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This comparison further indicates the strong tendency of the down- 
town and central districts to draw heavily from other districts; but 
it also shows that they lose considerably to the other districts. They 
are districts of repulsion as well as of attraction. The intermediate 
districts tend to receive members in limited numbers, chiefly from 
districts farther out, while showing conflicting tendencies as to the 
surrender of resident members to others. Finally the peripheral 
districts get but few members from elsewhere, but they may give 
either many or few to other districts according to their number of 
churches and their degree of isolation. 

There is thus some measure of reason in the goings and com- 
ings of church-members. In its broadest aspect, this movement is 
somewhat related to the structure of the city and the habitual func- 
tions of its several geographical parts, though subject to many cross- 
tendencies and limitations. 


Distance Phenomena of the Protestant Parish 


In order to tell how far such goings and comings take the Spring- 
field church-member, and to make accurate comparisons of this move- 
ment as it affects one church and another, it is necessary to use 
some unit of distance. For this purpose the following definitions 
were adopted by the Survey. Churches having 50 per cent. or more 
of their membership living within half a mile of the church are said 
to have very compact parishes. Churches with less than 50 per:cent. 
of their membership within half a mile, but with more than 75 per 
cent. within a mile, are said to have compact parishes. Those hav- 
ing from 50 to 75 per cent. of their membership within one mile 
have medium parishes, and those with 25 to 50 per cent. of their 
membership within one mile have scattered parishes; while those 
with less than 25 per cent. of their membership within one mile have 
very scattered parishes. 

The distribution of churches on this basis is as follows: 


Number 
Type of Churches 
Very sCOMpack parishes catalase veal eememie wee Meee 19 
Gomipact parishes scree sees iar cokes sites ame 6 
Miedim: “parishes 20. tis dees serrate cea cre eiemne a ctte tee eae 10 
Seattereds parishes x. ;. ci isjoc ne oo ore ae ewle mela hare els ees eee 5 
Very. scattered parishes ti. ita. ee eeloss nouns Mik ae he eae 1 


Less than half the churches have as many as 50 per cent. of 
their members within a half-mile of the church. The total member- 
ship is distributed as follows: 
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Per Cent. of 
; Members 
Distance Living Within 
ETRY eRe ere TS ooh ct ed naan a me at Be OF a eT 42 
DE Tatler Monee tater alate ied ets hed, sales Rha ah ts Ra 68 
PED ATILES Meer Stee es Oe kk aon SE eee 25 
WOvereZiiniles@ eet Wing: Sane, nie Behe tees peaee aang 7 


INDIVIDUAL CHURCH PARISHES 


The extreme examples of variant parish distribution are the 
First Congregational Church, with only 11.8 per cent. of its mem- 
bers living within one-half mile of the church, and, on the other 
hand, three Negro churches; namely, the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion, the Third Baptist and the Bethany Baptist, and two 
churches in the eastern part of the city ; namely, Community Church 
and Evangelical Congregational with 100 per cent. of their members 
living within one-half a mile. The rank of forty-one churches on 
this basis is shown in Appendix Table V. 

Revealing as such classification is, it does not complete the pic- 
ture of parish variations. In a church with a very compact parish, 
the few members who do not live within the first half-mile may 
live largely within the second half-mile; on the other hand, they may 
be widely dispersed throughout the city. Again, all the churches 
with medium or scattered parishes have by definition a wide distri- 
bution of members. This implies, of course, a decreasing propor- 
tion located immediately around the church building. But in ex- 
treme cases, the near-by membership is reduced until it has scarcely 
any character as a nucleus. Very scattered parishes can hardly be 
said to be localized at all. Each is related to its district chiefly 
through a building and through the going and coming of members; it 
is but little related to the district’s fortunes or welfare. Primarily 
the “location” is the point of greatest convenience for the conver- 
gence of many people who live far from the building. 


DISTANCE OF SUNDAY SCHOOL FROM PUPILS’ HOMES. 


The distribution of Sunday-school pupils throws added light on 
the problem of distance. On the basis of reports for 6,124 pupils, 
whose homes were mapped with reference to the church building in 
which they attend Sunday school, the distribution shown in Table 
LXXXVI was calculated. 

The per cent. of church-members, and the per cent. of Sunday- 
school pupils, living within half a mile of the church almost exactly 
agree; but 75 per cent. of the Sunday-school pupils live within a 
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mile of the church, whereas only 68 per cent. of the church-mem- 
bers live within the same distance. This shows what would be ex- 
pected; namely, that a constituency consisting chiefly of children — 
lives within a shorter distance than one consisting chiefly of adults. 


TABLE LXXXVI—DISTRIBUTION BY AGE-GROUP OF SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL PUPILS CLASSIFIED BY DISTANCE OF THEIR 
HOMES FROM THE CHURCH 


Age Group 
21 


and 
Under 5 5-15 16-20 Over All Puptis 
Distance % % Jo Jo % 
d.smile-er les hiss. sees 79.2 80.8 66.5 69.8 75.4 
Less than 4% mile .... 53.0 49.7 36.4 35.2 43.5 
War lPiMiler my. cate ote 26.2 STet 30.1 34.6 31.9 
Overs! amile- so 57a. es 20.8 19.2 B35 30.2 24.6 
Te 36 amiles a. *. veces 8.3 10.3 L777 14.0 12.2 
Over 1% miles ...... 12.5 89 16.4 16.2 12.4 


With the increasing age of the pupils, the proportion coming 
from a greater distance increases. That children under five are less 
limited in attendance-range than those between five and fifteen years 
of age, is probably explained by the fact that they are ordinarily 
accompanied by adults. In other words, the exception proves the 
rule. The proportion of pupils over fifteen who come from dis- 
tances greater than a mile is much larger than the proportion of 
those under that age. Though the difference is not great, it is to be 
noted that older adolescents come somewhat farther than adults. 
This seemingly identifies adolescence as the most mobile age of hu- 
man life. 


INDIVIDUAL SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


The per cent. of Sunday-school pupils living within one mile of 
the church is shown for twenty schools in Appendix Table W. 

The location of Sunday-school pupils with respect to the church, 
presents extremes. In one case only about one-third of the pupils 
live within a mile, in contrast with a case in which virtually all live 
within that distance; the median position being occupied by Asbury 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with 85.9 per cent. of its pupils liv- 
ing within a mile. Naturally the downtown churches with city-wide 
memberships furnish the most scattered Sunday schools and the 
neighborhood churches the most compact. 

The Sunday school closely reflects the distribution of church- 
members from whose homes the Sunday-school pupils largely come. 
In a few cases, however, the distribution of the pupils is more highly 
compact than that of the church-membership. The only radical ex- 
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ception to the rule that church and Sunday-school distribution tend 
to agree, is that of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church. This 
church had just moved at the time of the Survey. The probable 
explanation is that in moving it failed to carry its remoter Sunday- 
school pupils, while, nominally at least, transferring its entire 
church-membership. 


DISTANCE PHENOMENA BY DISTRICTS 


The distinction between the types of parishes as previously de- 
fined in terms of distance is still further sharpened if the number 
of districts on which they draw for members is considered. 


NUMBER OF DISTRICTS IN WHICH MEMBERS LIVE, BY 
TYPE OF PARISH 


Very Very 
Compact Compact Medium Scattered Scattered 
Modal number ............ 1 9 10 9 10 
Median number ............ 3 8 9 9 10 


Thus, a very compact parish usually has members living in only 
one of the eleven Survey districts, though the median parish draws 
from three districts; the scattered parish usually draws members 
from nine different districts, etc. More striking is the fact that 
even the compact parish usually has at least some members in as 
many as eight or nine districts. 


TYPES OF PARISHES BY GROUPS OF DISTRICTS 


The tendencies of the different types of parishes are made still 
plainer when these tendencies are studied by groups of districts 
within the major divisions of the city. Obviously the districts that 
draw least upon outside members will tend to have the larger num- 
ber of churches with compact parishes, while those that draw most 
will have the larger number with scattered parishes. The distribu- 
tion of the churches by types of parish among the central, interme- 
diate and peripheral districts of the city is shown in Table 
LXXXVII. 


TABLE LXXXVII—DISTRIBUTION BY GROUP OF DISTRICTS 
OF 41 CHURCHES WITH SPECIFIED TYPES OF PARISHES 


Types of Parishes 


Groups of Very Scattered and 

Districts Compact Compact Medium Very Scattered 
Downtown and central .. 7 4 8 4 
Peripienal cutee nee s « 8 2 1 1 


Intermediate ....+....6- 4 0 1 1 
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The central districts have twelve medium and scattered parishes 
to eleven compact and very compact ones. The peripheral and in- 
termediate districts have only two churches with scattered or very 
scattered parishes, the Swedish Congregational and Trinity Metho- 
dist Episcopal churches, whose cases have previously been ex- 
plained. On the other hand, three of the very compact parishes of 
the central district are churches for Negroes whose colonization in 
the vicinity of the downtown center has been noted before. Omit- 
ting these, the tendency is very strong for compactness to go with 
peripheral location, and scattering of membership to go with central 
location. Of nineteen very compact parishes, eight are in peripheral 
and four in intermediate districts; and, omitting the Negro 
churches, only four are in the central district; while four of the six 
scattered and very scattered parishes are in the central district. 
Besides Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, whose practical testing 
of the matter is not yet completed, only three churches already 
noted, viz., the First Presbyterian, Union Memorial and the Swed- 
ish Congregational churches, are able to pull any great proportion 
of their members against the natural and habitual lines of communi- 
cation in the city, accentuated as they have been by the prestige of 
the central churches. 


LOCAL AND NON-LOCAL CHURCHES 


With respect to the types of parishes as defined by distance, 
one must finally distinguish behind them two functionally distinct 
tendencies. The churches with very compact parishes definitely 
tend to be localized in their relationships. The homes of most of 
the members are near the church. With respect to the church, there 
is no movement of going and coming that takes members out of 
the neighborhood in which they live. The church, under such cir- 
cumstances, may express itself easily in terms of neighborhood 
responsibility and action. 

Churches with scattered parishes, on the contrary, tend to be 
distinctly non-local in working relationships. The non-local 
churches in turn fall into two distinct groups. The first group con- 
sists of eight churches that have medium or scattered parishes, and 
which are geographically related to the entire city; these are First, 
North and South Congregational, Trinity Methodist Episcopal, First 
Baptist, Christ Protestant Episcopal, Church of the Unity and St. 
Paul’s Universalist. While they are of unequal strength, all com- 
mand permanently a widely dispersed following. Together they 
constitute the central religious institutions of the city. This leaves 
six other churches that draw considerable proportions of members 
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from long distances, but each of which is without a normal geo- 
graphical nucleus of members living about the church building. 
These six churches are located without respect to any geographical 
field of activity. They all bring scattered constituencies from all 
parts of the city; but of the six, only the Seventh Day Adventist 
Church brings them to a natural center; and none brings members 
in sufficient numbers to be regarded as really having city-wide influ- 
ence. 

The position of these churches is most interesting. Three of 
them represent widely scattered Swedish populations; one represents 
what is commonly regarded as a peculiar denomination, another a 
denomination weak in New England, while the sixth stands for a 
peculiar emphasis within its own denomination. Thus each has a 
definite, though restricted, constituency which it draws from a more 
than average distance by virtue of different motives than those that 
pull members to the majority of the centrally located churches. In 
other words, specific loyalty and conviction, more than convenience 
and social prestige, govern the going and coming of their members.* 


Correlations 


Three approaches to the problem of the local church were used 
in Chapter V and succeeding chapters; these were by the study of 
the entire number of churches, of denominational groups, and of 
functional types. The characteristic criteria of measurement and 
classification derived from the first two, do not reveal any corre- 
spondence with the types of parishes as now defined in terms of 
distance. 

Size, for example, as measured either by church-membership or 
by Sunday-school enrollment, does not correlate positively with dis- 
tance phenomena. There is indeed a tendency for a small church to 
find more of its members nearby than for the larger churches to; but 
the tendency is extremely slight. The very compact parishes are 
divided among the following size-groups: seven small, six below 
average, four above average, and two largest. The compact parishes 
are divided among three size-groups: two below average, two above 
average, and two largest. The medium parishes are divided among 
four size-groups: one small, two below average, three above average, 
and four largest. The scattered and very scattered parishes are 
divided among three groups as follows: three below average, one 
above average, and two largest. 

Expressing the matter from the standpoint of the size-group, 
the one-fourth of the churches with the largest memberships are 


4 Exactly the same phenomenon has been discovered for similar rural churches. See 
Morse and Brunner, The Town and Country Church in the United States, p. 71 
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divided among the types of parishes as follows: two very compact, 
two compact, four medium, and two scattered and very scattered. 

Neither does the denominational approach yield any correlation 
with distance phenomena. As among the denominations, no ten- 
dency to any particular type of parish is discernible. The typical 
parish with all of them is a medley. ' 

From the standpoint of the functional types, however, as dis- 
covered in Chapter VIII, certain correspondences are apparent 
which suggest grounds of interpretation. 

Nothing in the specific programs of the several types suggests 
that carrying on.any one of them in any sort of parish is an in- 
herent impossibility so far as the factor of distance alone is con- 
cerned. The following actual conditions are nevertheless somewhat 
significant. 

Groups I and V. The churches of these groups have the small- 
est programs, associated in the case of Group V with wide varia- 
tions from the average in some of their items. Such programs go 
with all sorts of geographical parishes. The exact distribution is— 
very compact, three; compact, two; medium, two; scattered, one; 
very scattered, two. The churches of these groups are very largely 
those of special racial antecedents, foreign and Negro; of churches 
wedded to some theological peculiarity ; or churches belonging to de- 
nominations not fully at home in New England. Why should such 
a group show widely divergent parish tendencies? Some of these 
weak churches represent relatively small, solid colonies of particular 
constituents. It would not be natural for them to draw members 
from a distance because, under these circumstances, most of the 
people of their kind are near at hand, and because weak churches 
rarely do so draw. This would account for the compact parishes. 
On the other hand, it is just as inevitable that a strongly marked con- 
stituency whose homes are scattered, might be drawn over long dis- 
tances to meet at church their brethren of the same color, language 
or theology. This would account for the scattered parishes of this 
group. 

Group II. This group, as was discovered, shows a slight and 
conventional expansion of program beyond that of Group I and is 
characteristic of the smaller churches of American origin of the 
major denominations. They tend strongly toward compact distribu- 
tions of members in the parish; nine out of thirteen churches classi- 
fying under these types. Apparently the degree of ecclesiastical 
development which they represent has a certain affinity for the 
parish that is more or less localized. Possibly the two traditions 
have reason to go together, the rather scanty program of the group 
being a reflection of the usual limitations of the average neighbor- 
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hood church. The observed connection at least merits considera- 
tion. 

Group III. These churches are characterized by a numerous 
set of age-, and sex-group organizations in addition to the conven- 
tional church activities. Their programs seem to register rather 
definite urban development. They represent a wide variety of geo- 
graphical parishes. The exact distribution is: very compact, seven; 
compact, three; medium, five; scattered one. There is no strong cen- 
tral tendency. Such programs occur in the larger localized churches, 
but also in certain smaller ones that especially attempt a community- 
wide range of activities. In either case, a varied constituency is 
afforded which requires somewhat elaborate organizations. But 
such a constituency is also found in central churches composed of 
the more mobile elements of population attracted from a distance, 
exactly as the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations attract by their special facilities and programs. The elabo- 
rated program is therefore not limited to a given type of parish. 

Group IV. The two churches of this type have very highly de- 
veloped programs of social work. This would be expected, as the 
result of ministries that take their clue from the special needs of 
handicapped neighborhoods. The socially adapted type, in other 
words, naturally creates a localized parish. 

In spite of the rather definite tendencies demonstrated in the last 
paragraph, a separate study of the distribution of pupils in the Sun- 
day schools of the several functional types, reveals no positive tend- 
ency toward correlation. But the study of religious education in 
Chapter VI suggests that Springfield Sunday schools do not differ 
from one another conspicuously or in principle. Nearly all incline 
to be highly conventional. Churches whose total programs differ 
greatly, may show corresponding geographical ranges of attractive- 
ness and service; but if the Sunday schools of these same churches 
are essentially alike, there is no reason for expecting them to regis- 
ter a difference in terms of the geographical parish. This perhaps 
sufficiently accounts for the failure of the Sunday-school data to 
run parallel with data for church-membership. 


DISTANCE AND ATTENDANCE HOURS PER MEMBER 


In considering distance phenomena, it is also natural to ask 
whether churches with many remote members secure as much prac- 
tical codperation from them as is secured by churches whose mem- 
bers live nearer. In Chapter VII it has been shown that the size 
of a church measured by membership is strikingly reflected in the 
number of hours of attendance per member in all its organizations 
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and activities. Small churches get a higher ratio of attendance 
hours than larger churches. 

In studying the relation of compact or scattered parishes to the 
standing of the individual churches in attendance hours per member, 
it is discovered that all except six of the churches ranking above the 
median in attendance hours per member have very compact parishes ; 
one of the six has a. compact parish, three have medium and two 
have scattered parishes. All the churches with compact, but not 
very compact, parishes, except the one mentioned in the previous 
sentence, are below average in attendance hours per member, as are 
six of the ten churches with parishes that have a medium dispersal 
of members and three of the six churches with scattered parishes. 
The other three churches with scattered parishes stand close to me- 
dian and are definitely exceptions. One of them is the First Con- 
gregational Church, whose standing, measured by hours’ attendance 
per member, is higher than would be expected either on the ground 
of size or of parish dispersal. It is the oldest and most central 
church of the city, with the greatest historic prestige, and its rank 
is definitely to be explained by large audiences at religious services. 

With these very slight exceptions, the Springfield churches gen- 
erally illustrate the principle that the more compact the parish the 
larger number of hours per member a church tends to show, while 
the more scattered the parish the smaller the number of hours per 
member. 


Directional Phenomena of the Parish 


In the light of the discovery that there is such a broad variation 
in the distribution of members with respect to distance, it is natu- 
ral to ask whether a similar variation pertains with respect to direc- 
tion. For example, is the 42 per cent. of the total Protestant mem- 
bership which lives within half a mile of the church equally dis- 
persed on all sides of it? If it were part of a completely homo- 
geneous population unhampered by physical barriers and having 
equal transportation facilities, a perfectly symmetrical parish might 
be possible ; but such conditions never prevail. The fact, previously 
discovered, that Protestant population tends to mass in the central 
and south-side residential districts of Springfield, would lead one to 
expect a prepcnderant spread of church-members in this direction. 
The typical parish is very far from symmetrical. 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATING DIRECTIONAL PHENOMENA 


The Survey studied the direction from the church building of the 
homes of the members for forty-one churches in terms of the four 
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quarters: north, south, east and west. For expressing the results, 
a classification was used as indicated in Table LXXXVIII. 


TABLE LXXXVIII—STANDARDS USED IN CLASSIFYING 
CHURCHES ON A “DIRECTIONAL” BASIS 


Per Cent. of Members Living in 


; é Quarter with Quarter with 
Designation * Smallest Membership Largest Membership 
HER eN UII COs sterols kese casa londinie, Aide ve 17 and more less than 35 
HO abaNCEM Me stein oe ease tere sae cts 10 to 17 35 to 44 
Werye unbalanced) nose ee facies less than 10 44 and more 


_ *The basis of these designations was an examination of the actual directional distribu- 
tion of city churches to see within what limits their variations tended to fall. 


As defined by the above designation, the parishes of fifteen 
Springfield churches are normally balanced, twelve unbalanced, and 
twelve very unbalanced. 


CAUSES OF DIRECTIONAL VARIATION OF PARISHES 


Of course, churches cannot find members where there is no 
population to start with; but relatively equal density of population 
on all sides of the church being assumed, the most outstanding fac- 
tors making for inequality of directional distribution were: (1) 
physical barriers, natural or artificial, hindering or preventing con- 
venient churchgoing and coming—and, on the other hand, physical 
facilities making it easy; (2) social or sectarian differences in popu- 
lation making it more natural for the church to expand in some di- 
rections than in others; and (3) rival churches occupying parts of 
the territorial parish in one or more directions. At least one of these 
factors was almost always found working against symmetrical parish 
development, and usually more than one were involved; so that their 
separate influences were impossible to differentiate. 

Physical barriers were naturally found primarily affecting the 
dispersal of population in general, and only secondarily affecting 
church constituencies as such. Thus in an extreme case—that of 
the Swedish Congregational Church, located in the northwestern 
part of the city—population is cut off by the river to the west, and 
by a large park to the north. Almost the total population of the 
city lies to the southeast of it. Whatever members it has must come 
from that direction. 

In the cases of five other churches, natural physical barriers 
largely dominate the directional spread of the parish, the river figur- 
ing in three of them, the sand ridge in the northern section of the 
city and the Watershops Pond in one each. Artificial physical bar- 
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riers, like natural ones, often affect the total population of an area, 
and thus determine parish expansion in a secondary sense. But the 
specific factors of highways and transportation facilities, and the 
particular relation of church location to them and to physical bar- 
riers, enter into many more cases. Thus ten churches were found 
in which lack of streets—usually due to some physical barrier— 
shut off access from one or more directions. -The particular physi- 
cal barriers of artificial origin noticeably operating to prevent sym- 
metrical parish development were as follows: 


: Number 

Physical Barriers of Cases 
Paes cag cca s saree utes Cee Uae ee om antes rie aa See tee 5 
Ralroads-and md tsthialicistrictsis cre ercasawral'd ole nic rancor arate 3 
IBissiness “SECON S moh. cauusiecoere hack Sitta e aueserere pole Sicleia Glo ctemaae 3 
be acoA THOLY PCODCLEY da ce c.scieiccots-eciewilc's satecleicieta es fuiaie 1 


This seems to show that rather a surprising number of Spring- 
field churches have been located where some artificial barrier pre- 
vents normal parish expansion. ‘The natural explanation in the 
case of the downtown churches is that they were there before the 
business section developed to an extent sufficient to constitute such 
a barrier. But it is a very grave question whether churches that 
have recently chosen to nestle close to Forest Park have not unnec- 
essarily handicapped themselves with parishes that cannot expand 


normally. 
SOCIAL FACTORS INFLUENCING DIRECTIONAL PHENOMENA 


Of social factors governing parish distribution, naturally the 
most important is available population. Protestant parishes in gen- 
eral spread in the direction in which population of historic Protes- 
tant antecedents is chiefly located. Specifically, they tend to avoid 
the industrial zone at the northern part of the city and to pull them- 
selves out to the southeast in the direction of residential develop- 
ment and wealth. 

The principle of development in the direction of available popu- 
lation tends to expand the parishes of four Swedish churches in a 
direction counter to that of most of the Protestant churches of the 
city. Located near the geographical center of the city, all show 
parish one-sidedness in a northerly direction. This is natural be- 
cause the Swedish population is generally industrial, occupying the 
northern zone instead of the southern residential zone where most 
of the Protestants are. Similarly, a Negro church, unless located in 
the midst of a Negro colony, must obviously reach out in the direc- 


tion of Negro population. 
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But the number of available people is not the only factor influ- 
encing the direction of parish development. The direction of gen- 
eral urban development further accentuates the one-sidedness of the 
Protestant parish. The city as a whole is growing unevenly. Old 
adherents are naturally moving into the very parts of the city where 
new available material is coming most frequently. Forest Park is 
of course the best example of this. Members previously living 
around the central churches are moving in large numbers in this 
direction, thereby adding to the one-sided development of most of 
the central parishes toward the southeast. 

Connected with both the amount of available population and the 
directional movement of total population, is the factor of the social 
qualities of particular populations. Churches grow one-sided by 
trying to follow desirable people—people of their own sort—or in a 
desire to get a better sort of clientele. The Protestant tendency is 
not only to go where the Protestants are (avoiding the industrial 
and foreign sections), but to go, if possible, where the Protestants 
are a little richer than in some other direction. 

One-sided growth in response to social forces is often combined 
with the influence of some physical barrier in the contrary direction. 
Thus, Emmanuel Congregational Church is located far enough to 
the east to avoid the Forest Park barrier, but has the Watershops 
Pond and Mill River as a very pronounced barrier to the north. 
It therefore shows an extreme tendency to follow the southeastern 
movement of population to the point that it has now determined on 
a new location in that direction. 

The rare cases of strictly neighborhood churches that are with- 
out competition in their respective areas, are prevented from sym- 
metrical development by the thin and uneven distribution of popula- 
tion around them. Churches, however, which have little competi- 
tion for a given kind of people, say for a single nationality or race, 
tend to have symmetrical parishes unless prevented by physical bar- 
riers. On the other hand, the location of Protestant population, and 
the movement of general population, do not of themselves explain 
the prevailing southwesterly spread of parishes of the central 
churches. They are also deflected by the competition of the strong 
churches on the Hill. 

Summarizing the main directional data: the central Protestant 
parishes are cut off from strong northerly expansion because popu- 
lation is industrial and Roman Catholic or Hebrew. They are cut 
off from easterly expansion by strong competitive churches; and 
their movement to the southeast, following the major recent growth 
of population, is therefore the easiest way. 

In spite of this evidence that the easiest road to success is 
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through avoidance of competition, the general over-lapping of 
parishes and admixture of members in Springfield is evidence that 
an aggressive church can make headway for a limited distance in 
almost any direction; and can get members even under the eaves of 
another church of the same denomination.. This conclusion, how- 
ever, is subordinate to the larger fact that Protestantism avoids areas 
of industrial and foreign population and has a preponderant south- 
easterly tendency in Springfield. 


CORRELATION OF DISTANCE AND DIRECTION 


Three-fifths of the churches with compact parishes have a bal- 
anced distribution of members. This is natural because relatively 
few churches with limited service-areas build up against a natural 
barrier preventing expansion. Consequently, unless social change 
brings in some accidental or social barrier, they have room for sym- 
metrical expansion up to the average half-mile distance. The fact, 
however, that two-fifths of the compact parishes are lop-sided shows 
that the correlation with symmetry is by no means uniform. 

Churches with medium and scattered parishes show very defi- 
nite tendencies toward asymmetrical development, only one of them 
having a balanced distribution of members, as against seven with 
unbalanced and five with very unbalanced distribution. In other 
words, the parish covering a wide area is bound to meet a larger 
number of natural or artificial barriers and also has more chance to 
run into social barriers which may deflect its development. 

One-sided development is of course a cause as well as a conse- 
quence of scattered membership. A church that makes a strong 
drive in a single direction is likely to find a larger proportion of its 
adherents living at more than an average distance from the build- 


ing. 
DIRECTIONAL DEVELOPMENT BY TYPES OF CHURCHES 


The fact that the underdeveloped and elaborated types of churches 
tend to draw constituencies from farther away than the other types, 
probably accounts for the fact that these somewhat exceed in the 
proportion of lop-sided parishes. Nothing has appeared with re- 
spect to the kind of service performed by the various types to ac- 
count for such a difference. 


SUMMARY OF TENDENCIES DISCOVERED 


_ In considering the positive results of the whole investigation of 
distance and direction as related to the Protestant parish, one notes 


—e. 
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first that the group of centrally located churches attract members 
from long distances and from all quarters—chiefly, of course, from 
areas and directions where Protestants are numerically strongest— 
but the group is little related to the district or neighborhood in which 
the church building is located. 

Churches of another group draw small and peculiar constituen- 
cies, for example, those of a single race, nationality or theological 
viewpoint, from all parts of the city where such elements exist. 
Where such constituencies are massed in distinct racial or foreign 
colonies, they may come from long distances but from few directions. 
Such churches thus serve as central points of convergence, though 
often lacking real convenience of location with respect to the scat- 
tered following, and without actually having great local influence. 

Districts located between the central and peripheral ones are in- 
termediate in function as well as position. Their churches draw 
some members from farther out, but they lose more to the really 
central churches than they draw from beyond their own districts. 

The effect of a narrow choice of churches within a district is 
naturally to send an abnormal proportion of its resident members 
elsewhere to church. The peripheral districts of the city generally 
have this handicap, besides the additional one that they lack pres- 
tige. Most of the members living within their parish boundaries go 
elsewhere to church. 

Nevertheless extreme distance from the center of the city, cou- 
pled with a tradition of social separation, as in the case of Indian 
Orchard, may keep most of the resident members at home even with 
but a single church to attend. 

The above series of conclusions is generally harmonious. As 
completely accounting for the goings and comings of church-mem- 
bers within the parish relationship, they are challenged by the fact 
that there is a marked revulsion of neighboring members from the 
central churches as well as a city-wide attraction toward them. Serv- 
ing the city at large, such churches fail largely to serve the special 
needs of their immediately adjacent populations. These popula- 
tions, which thus have to move contrary to the natural currents of 
travel in order to reach satisfactory church homes, are perhaps the 
most neglected of the city. 

These conclusions introduced a measure of reason into the per- 
plexing parish situation as it exists in Protestant Springfield. In 
spite of them, there is left a large mass of residual phenomena which 
cannot be fully explained by the systematic play of social forces. 
What finally gets the Springfield church-member from his home to 
the church of his choice, is a complex of individual and social pulls 
and pushes, of cross-purposes in which conveniences of movement 
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and inefficiencies of service tend to neutralize one another. The 
outcome always involves the individual’s freedom of choice, as well 
as reflects the chaotic lack of clear policy in the location of the 
Protestant churches. Whether going or coming, the member seeks 
his personal preference, his denominational connection and his social 
level—in all following the closest personal ties and most binding 
historic antecedents. When he marries, his geographical relation- 
ships may change, but they may also change when he gets a new set 
of convictions or even a new whim. So the paths of the Protestant 
ecclesiastical pilgrimage cross and recross, each pilgrim following 
some inner gleam but without establishing a clearly marked high- 
way toward the common Jerusalem. 


Results of Study of Ecclesiastical Geography 


In the light of the above generally harmonious conclusions, and 
in spite of the unmeasurable factors concerned, it is now possible to 
return somewhat hopefully to the problem with which the chapter 
began; namely, that of fixing local religious responsibility. For it 
is incredible that a situation will endure forever in which no one in 
particular is charged with the care of souls in neighborhoods, just 
because so many churches have interests in them without any work- 
ing theory of relationships having been reached. It is equally in- 
credible that Protestantism should forever be content not to solve the 
problem of locating and apportioning its duty toward social need as 
areally defined. 

The most general clue to a solution of these issues is that precise 
areal relations in many aspects are now known, and that one can 
begin to hold churches responsible according to the different rela- 
tions discovered. In concluding the chapter, an effort is made to 
apply this clue to two concrete problems: (1) the determination of 
the leading churches of the several districts, and (2) a discovery of 
the ways in which the different churches are related to the problem 
of social need. 


THE “LEADING” CHURCHES 


While it was found that local responsibility could not be fixed 
on the basis of locating either church buildings or church-members, 
the combination of the two factors furnishes fair evidence as to 
what churches are jointly accountable for the religious fortunes of 
any given district. 

In the case of the peripheral areas, the facts are simple and have 
already been made clear. In the Forest Park section, for example, 
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the churches get few members from outside and give few members 
to other districts. The bulk of the Christian population belongs 
within the district. It is not difficult therefore to hold this group 
of churches responsible definitely and primarily for the Christian 
welfare of that part of the city. Yet even in these districts a list 
of the “leading” churches, measured by the size of their member- 
ships living in the several districts, would include a good many 
whose buildings are remote, as is shown in Table LXX XIX. 

In this table, names of Negro churches stand in brackets. 

In the column listing leading churches located outside of the re- 
spective districts, the churches whose names are bracketed, fell into 
adjoining districts, so that most of the members coming from the 
given district do not have to go farther than the average distance 
traveled by the Springfield churchgoer. In making this discrimi- 
nation, a problem is presented by District I which is separated by 
a railroad and industrial district from the “Hill” district to which 
the great majority of their members go. The actual distance which 
the members must travel is beyond the average for the Springfield 
churchgoer, and they are thus remoter in fact than in direct dis- 
tance. 


TYPES OF “LEADING” CHURCHES 


Summarizing (and omitting Negro churches which function for 
a very small portion of the population), one finds twenty-one cases 
in which the leading church of a district is located in, or on the 
border of, the district; and five in which it is so near that, though 
listed as belonging to another district, most of the members do not 
have to travel more than an average distance in coming to church, 
and may belong to the same neighborhood. But this leaves twenty- 
one cases in which some of the leading churches of a district are 
so remote from it that members living in them cannot belong to the 
same neighborhood as those living around the church building. 
This agrees with the fact previously established, that about half 
the members resident in the average district go outside to church. 
What conclusion is to be drawn from this showing? Manifestly 
the church to which a member goes has some responsibility for him 
_ in the place in which he lives; and thus gets a certain responsibility 
for the district. Yet it is hard to make it feel equally responsible 
with the churches located within the district. For example, the 
First Congregational Church has 550 members in the Forest Park 
section and ranks second in size measured by members resident in 
the district. It is very far from feeling, however, the same intimate 
connection with that district which the churches localized there 
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TABLE LXXXIX — DISTRICTS FROM WHICH SPECIFIED 
CHURCHES DRAW LARGE NUMBERS OF THEIR MEMBERS 


Churches Located 


In or Immediately Adjoining Outside District 
District ‘ 
No. No. 
Members Members 
Name Resident Name Resident 
0 in of mM, 
District Church District Church District 
A StjamessM aE ene set 295 
B [Mt. Calvary Baptist] .. 375 
Carew St. Baptist ...... 198 
C Furst, Congregational .... -122) Trinity M: EB. .6.2.. 159 
Pihicd sBaptish} ac aes ack 644- “Christ Peel aecnctecss 141 
[Loring St. A. M. E.] ... 150 [North Congregational]. 95 
D Faith Congregational ... 650 First Congregational .... 550 
“Prinity? Meets. <a. ceseees 250 “Christ] PE. oooaaet eas 190 
Park Memorial Baptist . 471 South Congregational ... 152 
Emmanuel Congregational 355 First Baptist ........... 150 
All Saints bot ss pee irercic 353. North Congregational .. 135 
Auburndale Baptist ..... 111 Church of the Unity .... 100 
E Libertva Mig Eis ssincscrcers 99 Swedish Evan. Lutheran 65 
a Evan. Mission He 
St. ee AOA 60 
F Wesley Mo E. is. o:.05- 344 First Congregational .... 234 
Hope Congregational ... 300 South Congregational ... 178 
Binst Baptist tila «apy ieducs 202 christ bois Baten cease 166 
Park Congregational ... 194 North Congregational ... 160 
G South pepnas ceational praie 2) Oem Pharstabapeist) enw aae 127 
(STC EARS Os AE a a 150 [First Congregational] .. 140 
Church of the Unity = 120 
igh [St. John’s Cong.] ...... 352 First Congregational .... 116 
Asbury -bitst Mob... 290) Lot. berers bo fle sens 90 
German Evan. Lutheran . 125 
I Wresley: Mo Bsc ae ore 354 
Hope Congregational ... 350 
BirstsBaptistuyec seer 235 
First Congregational ... 180 
St, beter sab) Ba se cea 128 
Asbury First M. E. ..... 120 
J Evangelical Cong. ...... 114 
K Comminity 2233 asnsee 35 Evangelical Cong. ...... 36 


é an Wesley M. E., Hope Congregational and First Baptist, all located on the 
order 
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properly have. They, in turn, in spite of its large membership 
within the district, naturally regard the First Congregational Church 
as a rather remote ally. 

In four cases, a relatively small church in a district is strong 
enough to function as one of the leading churches of another im- 
mediately adjoining district. But in twelve out of twenty-one cases, 
it is one of the six largest churches with city-wide membership that 
functions in this way. First Congregational Church heads the list, 
being a “leading” church in four districts other than that in or near 
which it is located. It is followed by Christ Protestant Episcopal, 
First Baptist and North and South Congregational, which function 
as “leading” churches in two remote districts; and by Trinity Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, similarly functioning in one district. This 
leaves five cases out of the twenty-one in which the non-local “lead- 
ing” church is a small one with non-centralized membership which 
has become leading neither by reason of large neighborhood influ- 
ence nor of city-wide prestige and distinction, but simply because 
the total Protestant forces of its vicinity are so feeble. 

For these latter five cases, little apparently can be done to make 
the situation consistent. For the others, a basic issue of policy ought 
to be raised; namely, how, in a given district, to fit in the influence 
and memberships of the city-wide churches with its definitely local- 
ized forces. On the one hand it is important that churches that are 
“in” an area, either by location or by interest, should enter into 
definite partnership. All of them taken together never constitute 
more than a minority of the population. The neighborhood needs 
their combined weight in its local efforts at Christian living. On 
the other hand, it is important that Christians belonging to localized 
churches feel their partnership in Christian work in all parts of the 
city. This is most naturally secured through a consciousness of 
the city-wide affiliations of their neighbors. Expressed concretely, 
the First Congregational Church must regard itself in action as a 
south-side church and also a Hill church. The churches of these 
two sections must so recognize it. On its part, there must be mod- 
esty enough to take a second place within a district in which it con- 
stitutes the minority force; and on their part, they must have fra- 
ternity enough to include it in mutual plans which at present are re- 
garded as concerning the district alone. 


Social Aspects of Parish Geography 


The ranking of the several survey districts in Chapter IX ac- 
cording to social quality, makes it possible finally to express the 
facts of parish geography in terms of the sort of environment from 
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which the several churches draw their members. This suggests 
something of the present social responsibility and proper relation to 
localized aspects of social need.® 


SOCIALLY HOMOGENEOUS CHURCHES 


Naturally a church with a compact or very compact parish and 
located in one of the best social environments, will draw practically 
100 per cent. of its members from that environment. Examples of 
this tendency are Auburndale Baptist, Park Memorial Baptist, Em- 
manuel and Faith Congregational and All Saints Protestant Epis- 
copal churches on the south side, and Park Congregational Church 
in District F. Even when the scattered minority of members of a 
compact parish of this kind stray into distant parts of the city, few 
of them will be found within the less desirable social areas. This 
is shown in the cases of the First Disciples, Chase Memorial Bap- 
tist, Hope Congregational, Wesley Methodist Episcopal and Second 
Universalist churches. All have more than three-quarters of their 
memberships from the best environments, and nearly all of the re- 
mainder from medium environments. So far as these are neighbor- 
hood churches or have compact parishes within a fairly homogeneous 
area, they may fairly be allowed to have their direct social relations 
with people of the kind that live around them. 

Equally inevitable is it that churches with very compact parishes 
located in the poorest districts will draw the large majority of their 
constituency from low-grade environment. This is true of the five 
Negro churches located to the north and south sides of the down- 
town center (which include all the Negro churches of the city with 
the exception of St. John’s Congregational) and of two white 
churches in the east end. It is their fate to have 90 to 100 per cent. 
of their members from areas ranking on the lowest social level. 
Carew Street Baptist in District B has more than 80 per cent of its 
members from the poorest districts. (This is the only Protestant 
church of native white origin drawing primarily from such environ- 
ments.) The general social status of this group of churches is thus 
fixed by their location and inability to draw from beyond it. 

Three churches, namely, St. James Methodist Episcopal, St. 
John’s Congregational and Liberty Methodist Episcopal, draw 78 
to 88 per cent. of their constituents from a medium quality environ- 
ment. This leaves a few of them to come from the best and a few 
from the worst districts. 

5 Of course no area taken as an environmental unit is absolutely homogeneous. The 
individual living in it may be above average in his economic and social status, and doubt- 
less often is in the case of the Protestant church-member. In the large, however, the 


social quality of the environment is the reflection of its people and the criterion is a 
valid one for the use made of it. 


DT 
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In all the above cases, the church is on the whole socially homo- 
geneous, drawing a great majority of its members from a single 
social level, to which it is quite naturally limited so long as it re- 
mains a localized institution. Generalizing for most, if not all, of 
the churches thus far considered, one may say that immediate social 
duty is determined by the fact of location within a given environ- 
ment and is localized within a relatively homogeneous area express- 
ing that environment. 


CHURCHES DRAWING FROM CONTRASTING ENVIRONMENTS 


There is need of more intimate interpretation in the cases of 
the sixteen remaining churches, which have medium or scattered 
parishes. All draw from one-third to two-thirds of their members 
from the best environment, but with the considerable remainder 
varyingly dispersed. Naturally they include the city-wide and scat- 
tered parishes which draw from all quarters of the city. The ap- 
proximate distribution of the members of these churches by social 
environment is as follows: 


TABLE XC—DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERS CLASSIFIED BY 
THE SOCIAL QUALITY OF THE DISTRICTS IN WHICH 
THEY LIVE 

(18 Churches with Medium and Scattered Parishes) 


Social Quality of Districts 





Churches with Medium Best Medium Poorest 

and Scattered Parishes % 0 %o 
INatth:Gonstecational vais. chs <eis's« 68 11 21 
Hirst COneresaviOnals: sto. secs nese es 65 24 11 
Dtwieaul s vUIMIVENsAliSt os. oe cen css ss 62 7 31 
St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal 61 31 8 
InSt eres PYCeriall tn aive es crascrs 1 lit res 61 5 34 
maivents Christiaticy: ces sis sco ks eee es 57 32 11 
1 Dtbesy ee SUD RTM A OY Ree ee RODE es eee 55 33 12 
South. Coneregational: oss ie< = ci nat oe 53 39 8 
Swedish Evan. Mission Cong. .......... 52 39 9 
Churchvot thes Unity 95. 202. Soha 51 49 0 
Swedish Fvan. Iiutheran’ 2, sc 04.110 58 by 51 47 2 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal ............ 46 22 32 
German Evan. Lutheran ............... 46 47 7 
Christ Protestant Episcopal ............ 39 40 21 
Swedish Methodist Episcopal ........... 39 40 21 
Seventh Day Adventist .....5.....0..8. 36 38 26 
intone Memontaln fouls «ini cis ates abwial aes PA 54 19 
Wests Dist ee ac ohinmiavn « waplr esate 3 22 68 10 


In interpreting this showing, the following considerations and 
observations are pertinent. Having medium or scattered parishes, 
these churches are not limited by the social quality of the immediate 
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environment of the building. It is theoretically open to them to 
draw members equally from districts representing all ranges of so- 
cial quality. As a matter of fact they do not do so. All draw selec- 
tively if at all. ; 

No church which draws the majority of its members from the 
lowest environment is found in the group having a medium or scat- 
tered parish. In other words, poor people’s churches do not draw 
at all beyond the narrowest vicinity. 

Six churches have middle-class constituencies which are larger 
than their high-class or their low-class ones. All but one of these 
are constituencies of strongly marked social groups. Three belong 
to foreign language churches, one is Adventist and one an unde- 
nominational church with a unique history. This seems to show 
that middle-class churches do not get to have city-wide constituencies 
unless by reason of some special solidarity in the group to which 
they appeal. Otherwise people do not go from a great distance to 
attend middle-class churches. 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL 


The exception in Springfield to this rule is Christ Church, the 
Protestant Episcopal Cathedral. In this case, central location and 
the ecclesiastical prestige of the church enable it to draw widely 
although its social constituency is mixed. This church has already 
been cited as presenting better balance between ministries and geo- 
graphical constituencies than is shown by any other central church. 
One must now add that its membership covers a broader social range 
than any other. This distinction clearly entitles it to inclusion as a 
case study. 

Though its membership is not so widely scattered as that of 
some of the other large churches, Christ Church has the most bal- 
anced geographical distribution of membership of any of the city- 
wide religious institutions. In this it reflects its function as the 
cathedral church of its communion. Forty per cent. of its constit- 
uency comes from middle-class districts and 21 per cent. from the 
poorest districts. It is relatively strong in the north end which 
almost all of the central Protestant churches have avoided, and has 
more members in the immediate vicinity of the First Congregational 
Church than has that church itself. 

The parish register lists 672 families and 167 other individuals 
under pastoral care. The large number of regular and special serv- 
ices characteristic of a Cathedral church are carried on with dig- 
nity, accompanied by music of distinguished excellence. On the side 
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of practical service, no other church in the city has so large a parish 
program of charitable relief. The church also enters into a large 
number of responsible relations with the city social agencies. 

Its present communicant membership of 984 makes it the sixth 
church in the city in size. This represents a heroic revision of the 
communicant rolls in 1922 which cut off 759 names. Such a whole- 
sale unloading of the accumulated dead wood proves the capacity 
of the church for radical action. 

Its average attendance at public services is slightly above its 
rank in size and its total program measured in service hours is above 
its average, though its Sunday school is somewhat smaller than 
would be expected—reflecting partially a denominational angle in 
religious education development. 

The staff consists of four persons besides the rector; namely, an 
assistant for specialization in religious education, a second assistant 
conducting branch work in West Springfield and Longmeadow, a 
parish visitor and a financial secretary. The total annual budget is 
between $28,000 and $29,000, and the average annual benevolences 
approximate $5,000. The ample plant, occupying a commanding 
site adjoining the city public library and art museum, consists of 
church, parish house and rectory and is appraised at a value of 
$154,900. 

The internal organization of Christ Church is characteristically 
exact and molded on the traditional lines of its communion. It in- 
cludes a women’s aid and guild, the Knights of Washington, its 
young men’s organization, the Girls’ Friendly as its young women’s 
organization, and various junior organizations. 

An endowment of about $50,000 helps to insure the future of 
the church. 

The entire organization reflects the carefully organized experi- 
ence of the Protestant Episcopal communion and the painstaking 
following out of traditional methods in a liberal and progressive 
spirit. These are coupled with a definitely localized adaptation of 
ministries born of a strong sense of parish responsibility and of 
wise ecclesiastical leadership. No church in the city has a more 
symmetrical development of character and service. 

Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church in its old location shared 
the social catholicity of Christ Church in almost equal degree. 

Of churches with widely distributed memberships, but drawing 
more than half of their members from the best social environments, 
North Congregational, St. Paul’s Universalist and First Presby- 
terian get more than one-fifth from the poorest environments. These 
also show considerable tendency to social inclusiveness; the first 
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perhaps by reason of location, the second because it is a sort of 
cathedral church of a small denomination, and the third because of 
the distribution of its Scotch constituency. 

The central churches and some of the stronger foreign ones, 
which form the remaining group, draw their constituencies some- 
what equally from high-class and middle-class environments, as is 
familiar in Protestantism. Of them, however, only the Advent 
Christian, First Baptist and First Congregational churches draw as 
many as 10 per cent. of their members from the poorest environ- 
ments. The latter, the oldest church in the city, thus retains traces 
of social catholicity, even while drawing as high as 65 per cent. 
from the best favored environments. 


SUMMARY OF SOCIAL DISTRIBUTION 


The study of the social quality of the environments from which 
Protestant members are drawn to individual churches reveals the 
following outstanding groups of churches, the general limits of 
whose immediate social responsibility is fairly obvious. 

(1) Neighborhood churches in all environments, limited essen- 
tially to socially homogeneous memberships drawn from the vicinity. 
Their duty is clearly localized. They should serve the community 
according to its needs on whatever level it chances to be. 

(2) Middle-class churches for special populations or groups with 
strong special traditions drawn from wide areas. Their social duty 
is primarily to their peculiar constituencies rather than localized. 
Otherwise middle-class churches generally do not draw far, in which 
case they have localized social responsibility on their respective 
levels. 

(3) Centrally located churches with a majority of members 
drawn from favored environments, but commonly associated with a 
large proportion of middle-class constituents and few poor ones. 
This situation presents the greatest social challenge. Such churches 
need to draw more poor people, or else definitely associate them- 
selves with agencies responsibly bearing the burdens of social minis- 
tries. 

(4) A few central churches which show tendencies to social 
inclusiveness, generally partly by reason of exceptional location and 
a tradition of general responsibility. It is interesting to note that 
a leading church of each of the four major denominations (First 
Baptist, First Congregational, Trinity Methodist Episcopal in its 
former location, and Christ Protestant Episcopal) belongs to this 
group. It will bea worthy ambition of each communion to maintain 
a type so great in social breadth and fraternity. 
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Most of the cases in which churches function as “leading 
churches” outside of their own districts show some tendency to 
wide social inclusiveness within the limits of the respective parish 
types. Doubtless this is partly cause and partly consequence. But 
at least any church that succeeds in gathering a wide-flung constit- 
uency to itself, will do well to consider whether or not it does so by 
a too exclusive appeal to socially desirable constituency. 


Chapter XI 
THE CHURCHES AND COMMUNITY WELFARE 


The object of this phase of the Survey was to discover the place 
of the churches among the social agencies of Springfield, and to 
measure as exactly as possible its relations to them. 

The eighty-one social agencies listed in Chapter II include civic, 
correctional and educational agencies other than the schools, and 
social work conducted by the churches in separate institutions, but 
exclude the churches. The basis of the present comparisons is 
narrower, being limited to the group of social agencies recognized 
by, and reported on by, the Community Welfare Association, all 
operating in fields in which public effort and private effort are 
fairly comparable. Since no principle of classification can do ade- 
quate justice to the facts from every standpoint, it will be conven- 
ient to adopt that in which the Community Welfare Association is 
already accustomed to summarize social work in Springfield on its 
financial side. 

This classification covers all such activities under the three head- 
ings—health, charity and recreation. The agencies included in the 
latter division are highly miscellaneous and will be designated “all 
other” in the present discussion. That division is composed of two 
radically different groups of agencies; (1) the parks, playgrounds, 
library and municipal concerts (the two latter of which are surely as 
much cultural as they are recreational), and (2) the group of char- 
acter-building agencies, either non-sectarian like the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs and Scouts or confessedly religious both in motive and method 
like the Young Men’s Christian Association, and the agencies en- 
gaged in social work under church auspices. It is significant, how- 
ever, that character-building agencies, other than the church and the 
school, have very largely adopted recreational and social activity 
as their primary means of normal human development. 


The Support of Community Welfare 


The simplest means of discovering the place of Protestantism 
among the social forces of Springfield is by a study of social finance. 
The agencies included in the classification explained above expended 


in 1922 the impressive total of $2,128,415.00. Part of this sum 
312 
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came from the public through taxation; part from voluntary benevo- 
lence, and part from its recipients. Thirty-eight per cent. of this 
went for health activities and institutions, 26 per cent. for charities, 
and 36 per cent. for “all other,” including the public parks, play- 
grounds and library and the voluntary character-building organiza- 
tions as above explained. 

In order to discover the exact place of the church in this proc- 
ess of support and expenditure, a preliminary analysis of the field 
is necessary. 


PUBLIC VS. PRIVATE 


Omitting amounts received from fees and other direct payments 
by beneficiaries, the distribution of the financial burden of com- 
munity welfare between the tax-paying public and private philan- 
thropy in these several fields was as follows: 


Public Private 
Field % % 
ESN La Ss eR oP en ac hon 55 45 
Ciaatiitys enon ctartrd mitre t aeerteheie soca 67 33 
PMR OTEE iirc his VS colts CO Lede tue Oa io ae ee 71 29 
PURO Tell eaeterctal wet eect Lace tte tac sEe, che Cia e rooms or kal ote 100 100 


It is noteworthy that in social expenditures for health, public and 
private sources each assume about half the burden; while in the 
field of charity, the public takes two-thirds of the load. In the field 
designated “all other,” the comparison is not genuinely significant 
because the functions involved are not strictly comparable. On the 
public side, the schools and correctional agencies might legitimately 
be added; and on the private side, the churches, fraternal organiza- 
tions and similar constructive interests of the community. Revert- 
ing to the earlier distinction, it is to be noted that the activities de- 
nominated character-building are entirely private, though the work 
of the public schools and playgrounds has fundamentally an equal 
right to be regarded as having character-building values. The real 
distinction is between the agencies in which the age-, and sex-groups 
concerned are organized on the voluntary basis, and those in which 
the system of public operation has compulsion and administrative 
authority behind it. 


SELF-SUPPORT VS. SOCIAL SUPPORT 


The most satisfactory social work provides opportunities for the 
needy beneficiary to do as much for himself as he can. The best 
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relief for the dependent, for example, is not entirely free. Taking 
the entire group of Springfield social institutions, 34.6 per cent. of 
the annual cost is paid by the individuals who are benefited. This 
distribution of cost between the community and the beneficiary 
varies among the different fields of philanthropy as follows: 


Paid Paid_ | 
by Community by Beneficiary 
Field % % 
UB GE emete ih lene PEO BR nae Lol 40 60 
Charityrneaic cee ere ean 90 10 
TAH OLHeE SEs, Oren eles ee eee 74 26 
PROtaL ag are create Maocele cyavs trem escent 100 100 


As civilization now stands, it is only’to be expected that most of the 
cost of the prevention and cure of sickness should be paid by indi- 
viduals needing such services. The facilities provided in this field 
are largely philanthropic in origin, and are never entirely supported 
by fees and charges. These fees and charges, however, constitute 
the major sources of current income. Charity, on the other hand, 
in the sense of the care of dependents, is almost entirely a com- 
munity outgo to which, as civilization has so far evolved, the bene- 
ficiary contributes but little. Of the expenditures for social welfare 
classified in the “all other” group, the beneficiary personally con- 
tributes almost nothing for public parks, playgrounds and libraries. 
Fifty-four and two-tenths per cent. of current income of the charac- 
ter-building agencies, however, is from fees, dues and other pay- 
ments by individuals benefited. Next to health service, this field of 
community welfare is most largely self-supporting. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


The community’s share in the burden of social work is divided 
between the past and the present. The past is represented by the 
income of invested funds previously given to charity, and the pres- 
ent by current voluntary gifts. This further distinction between the 
sources of private philanthropy is carried out in Table XCI. 


TABLE XCI—AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED TO WELFARE WORK 
BY SPECIFIED SOURCE 


Source Health Charity All Other Total 
SPAS A LION Gy Cor tists sale aaa $176,419 $322,375 $409,793 $908,587 
Voluntary gitts i eee os 88,553 112,743 154,837 356,133 
Income on investment ...... 57,141 51,887 17,977 127,005 
Hees 5 dues§ Gey ators csi ers 471,662 59,766 205,255 736,683 











OA ii oe cerek ene st $793,775 $546,771 $787,862 $2,128,408 
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It will be noted that income from investment constitutes about one- 
fourth of the income from voluntary sources other than fees and 
dues. All told, the public’s share in the shape of taxation is 43 per 
cent. of the total annual expenditures for social welfare, while pri- 
vate sources, past and present, carry 57 per cent. The Springfield 
church-member’s philanthropy is thus primarily that of the intelli- 
gent and responsible taxpayer in a modern Christian community. 
In the Protestant view, this is as it should be. Limiting considera- 
tion to the field of voluntary expenditures for social welfare, the 
relative shares of the several faiths and of non-sectarian philan- 
thropy are as shown in Chart XXXIX. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COST 
OF VOLUNTARY WELFARE WORK 


PROTESTANT ° 
(NON DENOMINATIONAL) f 





Cuart XXXIX 


Financial contributions to community 
welfare according to source. 


THE CHURCHES AS SOCIAL AGENCIES 


But the church does not primarily do social service for others 
—or pay for it. It is itself a social organization in an essential and 
important aspect. The next step is, therefore, to describe its direct 
functioning in the several social fields. 


IN THE FIELD OF HEALTH 


In their organization as individual congregations, the churches 
as such have not specialized in the phase of health work that consists 
of alleviating and curing sickness. Neither have they isolated their 
charities that involve sickness. Probably in the cases of dependency 
with which the church deals, sickness is even a more frequent pri- 
mary cause than in dependency at large. The care of the sick is 
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one of the oldest of the practical Christian virtues, and the present 
churches unquestionably share in it to a large, though unrecorded, 
extent. 

When the discussion of the church and recreation is reached, it 
will be found that the primary excuse offered for recreational activ- 
ities in the Springfield churches is that they minister to good health. 
The local churches may, therefore, be said to think of this as their 
primary, most constructive and rightful contribution in the health 
field. 

Of present day efforts to combine the technique of religious min- 
istry with expert means of mental or physical healing, there is no 
trace in the regularly organized churches except in the psychological 
clinic, fostered but not directly under the auspices of Trinity Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. This movement, under the name Spring- 
field Psychology Club, is an effort to apply the general principles of 
self-knowledge and right thinking to the improvement of moral and 
physical tone.* 


IN THE FIELD OF CHARITY 


The relief of the poor is one of the oldest and most biblical of 
the church’s functions. While in the Protestant view the major 
burden of this responsibility has rightfully been handed over to the 
Christian state as executing the responsibility of good citizens, the 
church commonly reserves her “own poor” for direct relief.” 

Of thirty-six churches reporting on the subject, thirty-one say 
that they give some direct relief, and three that they do not, while 
the remaining two seem to imply that they do not. Four of those 
reporting give the number of families relieved, but not the amount 
of relief. One reports relief, but neither the number of families 
aided nor the amount of relief. 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES AIDED 


The number of families aided by the typical Springfield church 
is five. The distribution for twenty-one churches reporting on this 
point is as follows: 


1 Temporary efforts to anply religion to healing have also been made by Christ Epis- 
copal Church. and are of course basic in the regular religious methods of Christian 
Science and New Thought groups. 

2The survey makes no attempt to discriminate between the proper spheres of public 
and private social work. As the 1922 report of the Community Welfare Association 
wisely observes, nothing can absolve the intelligent citizen from his duty of vigilant 
watchfulness and criticism of public servants, or from that of devising necessary chari- 
table organizations to supplement public functioning. Especially must orivate philan- 
thropy be looked to to initiate progressive measures. The Community Chest organiza- 
tien, which has recently evolved into the Community Welfare Association, is perform- 
ing these functions in Springfield in a progressive manner. 
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Number Number of 
of Cases Churches Having 
ERP Geeta nie chain ass}s sale) sve aura. 6 cose etn ctareate auatehare 6 
LOSI OR errreee ia Ae alae et oak Seles sere tes ale eae 7. 
AUIS) 7 8 os ota OS ORO ES RCPS Ee Oe Ree ee 3 
SU ROMOV ELE varie ashy alive a0 + oi cloateleiavomisicio’s sinntereeunorts 5 


The churches having the largest number of aided families are Lor- 
ing Street African Methodist Episcopal, twenty-three; St. John’s 
Congregational and Mt. Calvary Baptist each twenty-five ; St. Mark’s 
Colored Methodist Episcopal, thirty; Faith Congregational thirty- 
five; Christ Protestant Episcopal and Asbury First Methodist Epis- 
copal, with forty each; and St. James Methodist Episcopal, seventy. 
It will be noted that the Negro churches report a larger number of 
aided cases relative to their number and size; also, that the other 
churches with a large number of cases include Asbury and St. James 
Methodist Episcopal churches, which are located in industrial dis- 
tricts; Faith Congregational Church, which is in a select residential 
district ; and Christ Protestant Episcopal, a centrally located church, 
but with a city-wide constituency. The above showing undoubtedly 
reflects a great variation both in need and in practice. 


AMOUNT OF AID 


The twenty-four churches reporting on the amount of aid given, 
show a range as follows: 





Number 
Amount per Church of Churches 
Mulracle tase iserarectetiolte, sides athke starerdh ermemnele Seaton ane wate ele ac 2 
50 to $100 6 
5100 to $200 . 9 
$200 to $300 2 
$300 to $400 Z 
$400 to $500 1 
SHUOMEOMNOU DM nae Mectalele ce Se sine cite c Usicletiee es ekreiecs oe eae 1 
OOO moms ODM er. shien ata ill eatce tend kites slektasouiesis wiueirleletets 0 
POU a ROME LE tag is ap orei-citcoalunsitts Ssis eabhieie shely. ot oretePotapaiega 1 


The one church giving more than $1,000 in direct relief is Christ 
Protestant Episcopal Church, whose actual gifts are nearly $2,000. 
The median amount per church for the entire reporting group is 
$150. 

The total for the group is $5,954 cash relief, supplemented by 
clothing and supplies imperfectly reported.* 

8 The Community Welfare Association credited twenty-five Protestant churches with 


$5,766 spent in direct relief in 1922, which closely approximates the above total as se- 
cured by the Survey. 
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RECREATIONAL AND CHARACTER-BUILDING AGENCIES 


The Community Welfare Association report shows Springfield 
spending over 35 per cent. of its entire social welfare budget on 
work ministering to the recreational, social and cultural life of nor- 
mal people. Such expenditures, along with those for health and 
charitable relief, are counted as fundamental in the constructive 
phase of the social résponsibility of modern civilization. Of all the 
social expenditures, these are the most largely preventive of fu- 
ture evils, as well as the most broadly humane, measured by the 
range of appeal they make to the interests of human beings. 


SOCIAL VALUES AS BY-PRODUCTS 


So far as the church is concerned, it is impossible to isolate com- 
pletely the religious and social elements in its multiform current ac- 
tivities. Unquestionably there is no greater constructive agency of 
normal and healthful social life. Virtually every church organiza- 
tion has its social side and may be said to have recreation and cul- 
ture as a by-product, though a much smaller number are labeled 
recreational or admit having recreation as a formal element among 
their objectives. An experiment was made in evaluating the by- 
products relative to the major elements in church activities. A 
group of Springfield College students attached to Springfield 
churches as parish assistants, were assigned work in the survey of 
religious institutions, as part of their academic requirements. Each 
one was directed to apportion under the different heads used in 
Table XCII, the elements recognized as entering into the organiza- 
tions and activities of the particular church in which he was en- 
gaged. This table records the judgments of such student observers 
in two churches (designated as first and second) as to the elements 
entering into the following: church services, Sunday school, young 
people’s meetings, women’s organizations, Boy Scouts, athletic teams 
and officers’ meetings of two of the largest central churches. The 
relative weight assigned to each of the elements in these two churches 
is indicated in terms of percentage. 

Obviously without more definite categories and methods of eval- 
uation, the result may register primarily the individual equation. It 
is established, however, that in the practical judgments of partici- 
pant observers, almost all forms of religious organization or activity 
in the Protestant church have many and varied aspects. Among 
these the social, recreational and cultural by-products are relatively 
numerous and frequent. One of the two observers found a social 
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significance in all and a cultural significance in nearly all the organi- 
zations compared. 

Beyond mere individual bias, the difference in the above recorded 
judgments also reflects the fact that the churches actually differ very 
greatly. Thus, the devotional element in public worship and Sunday 
school may actually fluctuate as much as the observer’s opinions. 
So may the cultural element, compared with the social, in women’s 
organizations. One Scout troup might actually stress world altru- 
ism much more than another; while the moral instruction accom- 
panying organized athletics might be great or small. Finally it re- 
quires no stretching of imagination to visualize one set of church 
officers whose meetings were only 40 per cent. financial, while an- 
other’s were 90 per cent. 


TABLE XCII— RELATIVE WEIGHTING GIVEN BY TWO DIFFER- 
ENT OBSERVERS TO THE ACTIVITIES OF THE MAJOR 
ORGANIZATIONS OF TWO SPRINGFIELD CHURCHES 


Young Women’s 
Church Sunday People Organi- Boy Athletic Officer's 
Objective Services School Meetings zations Scouts Teams Meetings 
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In this general field, therefore, it can be confidently asserted that 
the contribution of the churches to the community is a great one, 
involving real expenditures in staff, plant and upkeep and time. But 
no precise isolation of the various factors is possible. As by-prod- 
ucts of its other objectives, the community is undoubtedly getting 
very economical service in the social and cultural ministries of the 
church; but just how much they cost in time or money is impossible 
to estimate by any technique in the possession of the Survey. 
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Recreation in Springfield Churches 


In the investigation of religious education, effort was made to 
discover how far other activities were regarded as coming within 
the proper scope of the program of religious education, and exactly 
what agencies were so regarded. It was found that organizations 
like the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts were commonly recognized as 
including the development of moral character among their objec- 
tives ; but no clear cut conviction was evidenced as to the exact func- 
tional relation between such various supplemental organizations of 
the church and the process of religious education as such. The recre- 
ational elements of the church’s religious education program were 
essentially by-products, in the main not theoretically related to the 
older and more conventional activities. This made it important to 
investigate them independently. Accordingly a special schedule was 
prepared, and direct inquiry made as to the practice and scope of 
activities the churches themselves regarded as recreational. This 
schedule was responded to by twenty-six churches distributed de- 
nominationally as follows: 


IBADHISE pry Acterctnyctts cteen sicisretsmets aie elie erica erat trees 2 
Congresational qc cori ei tenn cme ore ec ene 7 
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This distribution is a fairly balanced one between the denominations 
and types of churches and, though not so large as desired, the sam- 
ple is therefore satisfactory. 


RECREATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


The fact that the recreational interests of the churches are pri- 
marily by-products, is reflected in the general lack of special recrea- 
tional equipment. Very little of such equipment, not already pro- 
vided for the conventional religious services of the churches, has 
been added to the permanent plant or to movable apparatus. Nine 
churches attempting recreational work report having clubrooms, and 
eight report not having any. In no case, except that of St. John’s 
Congregational, was there any evidence that a building had been 
especially designed for recreational work. 

Of movable equipment available for recreational use, the follow- 
ing were reported: Ten pianos, five libraries, five collections of 
games, four billiard and pool tables, three current magazines, one 
victrola and one radio set. Fourteen of the nineteen churches pro- 
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vided with auditoriums separate from the room used for public wor- 
ship, report that they are equipped with some sort of a stage, mak- 
ing dramatic productions possible. Five churches report moving- 
picture outfits; and six, stereopticons. 

These facilities are relatively somewhat more frequent in the 
Congregational and Methodist Episcopal churches than in others, 
and relatively more frequent in the elaborated than in the less de- 
veloped types. The two socially adapted types have nearly all of 
them. 

The unsatisfactory character of this showing may be illustrated 
by the question as to the frequency of floor space for games or drills, 
and gymnasium work. Nineteen churches report floor space avail- 
able for drills, but the availability is very uncertain because it is not 
known in how many cases posts interfere with the use of the space. 
Again in the case of the three actual, and the one prospective gym- 
nasium, it is known that one is too small for any of the ordinary 
gymnasium activities, and another simply a basement in which both 
pillars and inadequate light make it unsuitable for standard use. 
This merely confirms the generalization that Springfield churches 
have virtually no specially designed facilities provided primarily for 
recreation. The excellent new gymnasium of the Liberty Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the new gymnasium with swimming pool in 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church now under construction, are 
the sole beginnings in this direction. 

Of outdoor facilities, none of special significance exists except 
the playground at the Olivet Community House of South Congre- 
gational Church. This consists of three separate grounds for boys, 
girls and young people respectively, properly equipped and super- 
vised during the summer. They are large enough to permit play- 
ground baseball. Eight churches report tennis courts on church 

property, or used by church groups. 
In the main then, the Springfield churches have to depend upon 
other facilities for anything like modern games and sports as com- 
monly played, and for playground or standard gymnasium work. 


SUBSIDIARIES HAVING RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Out of the large range of subsidiaries studied in Chapter VI, 

seven types of recreational organizations were reported. There 
"were seventeen, Boy Scout troops, thirteen Girl Scout troops, eleven 
athletic organizations, eight churches with Junior Achievement 
Clubs, six dramatic organizations, and four musical organizations. 
The sole ground of distinction between these and other organiza- 
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tions is the judgment of the church reporting that these have recrea- 
tional programs while the others do not. 

Sixteen of the seventeen Boy Scout troops welcome members 
not otherwise connected with the church, but are as a matter of 
fact largely made up of boys in the church Sunday school. One 
church maintains only two troops. They range in membership from 
fourteen to twenty-five, about twenty being the most frequent num- 
ber. 

Thirteen of the fourteen Girl Scout troops receive members other 
than those already in Sunday school; but, as in the case of the Boy 
Scouts, are popularly regarded as adjuncts of the Sunday schools 
of the several churches. The membership ranges from seven to 
thirty-five, with a median of sixteen. 

The eleven athletic organizations are chiefly basketball and tennis 
clubs, which have a somewhat fluctuating and probably informal 
membership. Ten churches participate in interchurch basketball 
contests, and thirteen belong to the Sunday-school athletic associa- 
tion. 

Musical organizations are confined to Sunday-school orchestras, 
chorus and music classes in connection with Olivet Community 
House. 

The habit of dramatic expression is much more frequent than the 
roll of separate dramatic organizations would suggest, only six or- 
ganizations being reported while seventeen churches are in the habit 
of including dramatic production somewhere in their activities. 

The Junior Achievement Leagues fostered by a subsidiary local 
foundation as part of the boys’ and girls’ work of the Eastern States 
Agriculture and Industrial League with headquarters in Springfield, 
are found in eight churches. Where these clubs are present in a 
church, there are generally several of them and they attract a con- 
siderably larger number of children than either Boy Scout or Girl 
Scout organizations. The number of members reported ranges from 
forty to ninety per church. The primary activities of these clubs 
consist of various forms of profitable handcraft taught by the proj- 
ect method. The clubs are modeled on the boys’ and girls’ Agricul- 
tural Clubs promoted by the Federal Department of Agriculture, 
but with the projects adapted to the interests and vocational possi- 
bilities of city children. 

Of other organizations, the First Congregational Church Cadets, 
Asbury Methodist Episcopal Knights of St. Paul, and the Knights 
of Washington in St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal church, are the 
most distinctive. 
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OTHER RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Twenty of the twenty-six churches reporting on the subject, say 
that they have habitual social gatherings, which in fifteen cases oc- 
cur at regular times. Women’s organizations, young people’s organi- 
zations and men’s clubs are the most given to this type of social 
expression. In only three cases is raising money confessed as the 
object of these gatherings. Generally they are without cost to the 
participant, and the expense is covered in the general church budget. 

Twenty-one churches report picnics (generally of the Sunday 
school) which are similarly financed as part of the general church 
life. Dramatic productions, as already indicated, are held by about 
two-thirds of the churches reporting. An admission fee is com- 
monly charged on these occasions. Dancing under church auspices 
is practiced by five churches, three Congregational, one Unitarian 
and one Protestant Episcopal. In one other case, dancing is reported 
as under consideration, while two other churches speak of it as a 
subject of controversy, and another as an abomination. 

Moving-pictures have had extensive recreational development 
only in the Olivet Community House, where they occur weekly. 
Here pictures for children are given Saturday afternoons, and for 
adults on Saturday and Sunday evenings, during the season, in addi- 
tion to their use in religious and moral instruction. They have also 
had popular Sunday evening use by Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and will be regularly used in its new program. 

So far as reported, recreational activities are considerably more 
developed in the Congregational and Methodist Episcopal churches 
than in those of the other major denominations. The Unitarian 
and Universalist churches also have a wide range of such activities. 
- This generalization is supported by complete information as to the 
denominational distribution of the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts and 
Junior Achievement clubs. 


RECREATIONAL PROBLEMS AND RESULTS 


While questions regarding recreational problems and results were 
poorly answered, enough evidence was forthcoming to show that 
the three outstanding problems experienced in the church in the de- 
velopment of recreational activities are those of leadership, the mis- 
use of church property, and disagreement as to the propriety of 
given forms of recreation. 

The churches are particularly fortunate with respect to leader- 
ship in the presence of the Springfield College, which has as one of 
its departments the Young Men’s Christian Association training 
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school for physical directors. Its contribution to the recreational 
situation will have later mention. 

The fact already demonstrated that only two Springfield 
churches have special recreational equipment, makes it inevitable 
that the recreational use of property and equipment intended and 
planned for other purposes should cause frequent perplexity and 
friction. This naturally involves the third point; namely, differences 
of opinion as to the propriety of different activities under church 
auspices. Those who doubt the propriety of a given activity find 
it very easy to point out that its practice involves the deterioration 
or abuse of property. The Daily Vacation Bible School has not 
escaped criticism on this score. Of moral issues thought to be in- 
volved in the problem of recreation, the propriety of dancing is 
most often encountered. Finally, the cost of recreational work has 
been an incidental difficulty. It should be obvious from previous 
statements that only a good deal more investment in supervisory 
time, and in specially designed facilities, will conquer the first two 
of the above difficulties. Good results may convince the doubting, 
while poor ones can scarcely do so. 

As to results, three questions were asked. Though poorly an- 
swered they give something of the trend of opinion. Five churches 
report that recreation has been somewhat helpful in attracting new 
adherents. Six, that it is very helpful and had attracted many; 
while three are uncertain. Again, seven churches think that recrea- 
tion has helped to hold adherents, especially young people whom 
they might otherwise have lost. Thirteen are sure that recreation 
has helped, and three say that it has not helped. Seven churches 
credit recreation, as they have conducted it, with being a substitute 
for harmful forms of recreation, while four are uncertain. It is 
interesting that the two socially adapted churches with the greatest 
variety of recreational activities, the largest number of workers, 
and the largest amount of money invested in recreation, are both 
conservative in their estimates of the values to be derived from it. 
They believe in it, but recognize that much of their experience needs 
rechecking, and that some of their methods are experimental. 


RECREATION BY TYPES OF CHURCHES 


The list of activities by which churches were classified in Chap- 
ter VIII, did not specifically include the various forms of recreation. 
The trend of the respective groups was nevertheless clear. The less- 
developed types strongly tended to confine themselves to conventional 
ecclesiastical programs, while those with elaborated and _ socially 
adapted programs tended to branch out into all-sided activities. 
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Measured in terms of fourteen recreational activities, as de- 
scribed in the foregoing paragraphs, the facts as shown in the fol- 
lowing table generally confirm the previous analysis, though with 
some modification. 


Average Number of 
Recreational Activities 


Group Per Church 
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While the least developed and the widely variant churches, 
largely of non-American origin, have very little recreational devel- 
opment, the generally conventional churches of Group II more 
nearly approximate the more highly developed types in this field 
than they do in general program. The reason is doubtless the effort 
of the physical training department of Springfield College to carry 
a recreational program throughout the Protestant churches. This 
probably has led certain churches to amplify in this direction more 
than they otherwise would have done. 


USE OF NON-CHURCH FACILITIES 


Manifestly there is a wide discrepancy between reported facili- 
ties for recreation and the amount carried on by the churches. It is 
necessary, therefore, to measure the use of non-church recreational 
facilities under church auspices. Two major sources in Springfield 
are public facilities, and those of Springfield College which makes 
itself widely available to the churches in the training of Young 
Men’s Christian Association physical directors. 

The frequency of the use of public facilities by the churches was 
not ascertained by the survey. Fifteen churches report some degree 
of use, specifying as follows: parks, five; playgrounds, four; school 
auditorium, one; school gymnasium, one; besides incidental men- 
tion of use of public provisions for swimming, boating and tennis. 
St. John’s Congregational Church regularly uses a public playground 
for its children, furnishing its own supervisor. A much larger 
amount of systematic use of public facilities is legally possible, and 
would be welcomed by the authorities under proper restriction. 
There is some reason to suppose that the Roman Catholic churches 
are making better use of opportunities afforded by the public facili- 
ties than are the Protestant churches. 

Doubtless the Protestant churches would be more inclined to use 
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public facilities if they did not have the exceptional opportunities 
offered by Springfield College. Seventeen churches make regular 
use of its gymnasium facilities of fields and swimming tank; while 
one utilizes the gymnasium of the city Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and one the grounds of the International College. This 
wide use of the facilities of the private institutions is of course 
highly exceptional. It goes with the fact that as high as one hun- 
dred students a year are on duty in various activities as part of their 
education. Many hundred young people per week are thus some- 
times brought under the influence of the college’s ideals of recrea- 
tion under religious auspices. 


USE OF THE CHURCH PLANT BY OTHER AGENCIES 


Compared with the exceptional facilities of the college, the 
poorly equipped churches have naturally little to offer other agencies 
in the way of recreational facilities. Only five report any service 
of this sort. One houses the neighborhood men’s club, and another 
reports it has offered the building for service but that use has not yet 
been made of it. The socially adapted churches are naturally strik- 
ing exceptions. St. John’s Congregational Church is the head- 
quarters of the choral club of the Negro community, a civic league 
and a local branch of the National Association for the Improvement 
of Colored People; while Olivet Community House has its neigh- 
borhood mother’s club, a station of the Visiting Nurse Association, 
posture clinic, and music instruction, besides the neighborhood mov- 
ing-pictures. Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church in its new build- 
ing plans many facilities for general public use. 


SUMMARY 


The preceding paragraphs have shown that, to no inconsiderable 
extent, the Protestant church itself is a social agency. It functions 
slightly in the field of health, considerably in the field of charity, 
and extensively in the field of character-building organizations, while 
its work shows large recreational aspects, both incidental and ac- 
knowledged. For its entire functioning as a social agency, it gets 
credit, however, in the Community Welfare Association’s report, 
for only about $63,000 worth of service, or about 5 per cent. of the 
total voluntary expenditures of the community for all social service 
purposes. This showing is not to be complained of, first, because 
in the main the church keeps its social work as a by-product rather 
than acknowledging it as a definite objective; second, because of 
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deliberate policy, it chiefly works through other agencies ; and, third, 
because in the majority of Protestant churches, social work is not 
taken so seriously as to have developed a set of standards and ideals 
such as other phases of the church’s work have developed. When 
its social work becomes less incidental and more standardized, it will 
get larger technical and public recognition. 


The Social Agencies of the Church 


Protestantism as organized by denominational churches tends in 
the main to make religious worship central, and the development of 
a social fellowship for normal people incidental. For dealing with 
most abnormal or pathological social conditions, it is strongly in- 
clined to devise, or to resort to, special agencies in which there may 
be expert experience, precise technique and methods based upon 
segregated treatment. Thus, while the church has founded and now 
supports and administers certain philanthropic agencies, Protestant- 
ism is even more largely inclined to put such agencies on a non- 
sectarian basis. Of the thirty-five social agencies listed by the 
Community Welfare Association as private and accounted for finan- 
cially, twenty are non-sectarian, eleven Protestant (five denomina- 
tional, six undenominational), three Roman Catholic, and one is 
Hebrew. 


CLASSIFICATION BY CHARACTER AND AUSPICES 


These private agencies may be further classified according to 
their character and their auspices, as is shown in Table XCIII. 

It will be noted that just twenty of the thirty-five institutions 
- are non-sectarian. Their support involves nearly half the total cost; 
and, in the sphere of health and charity, much more than half. They 
include five of the seven health agencies and ten of the sixteen chari- 
ties. . 

The remaining private charities, though varyingly related to ec- 
clesiastical organization, are under the general operation and aus- 
pices of some religious faith. Besides the twenty-five Protestant 
churches credited by the Community Welfare Association’s report 
with giving direct charitable relief, the Protestant list includes the 
following non-denominational agencies; Wessen Memorial Hospital, 
Hale Fund, Home for Aged Women, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Young Women’s Christian Association and Rescue Mis- 
sion; also the following agencies directly denominational or under 
the auspices of local churches; Salvation Army, St. John’s Institu- 
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tional Activities, Olivet Community House and St. Mark’s Com- 
munity House.* 

The Roman Catholic institutions located in the city of Spring- 
field are Mercy Hospital, St. sv inCeae de Paul Society, and the House 
of the Good Shepherd.°® 

The single Hebrew private agency with a considerable budget is 
the United Hebrew Charities. 


TABLE XCIII— CLASSIFICATION OF PRIVATE SOCIAL AGEN- 
CIES BY THEIR CHARACTER AND RELIGIOUS AUSPICES 


Religious Auspices 
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SUMMARY BY FAITHS 


Of the entire private social work of Springfield, the Protestant 
share on account of the above institutions is 33.9 per cent., 28.7 per 
cent. of the total being for the non-denominational agencies and 
only 5.2 per cent. for the denominational ones. The total Roman 
Catholic share is 13.7 per cent., and the Hebrew 0.8 per cent. It is 
important, however, to recognize that in the spheres of health and 
charity the Protestant share is much less, being 10.8 and 15.2 per 
cent. respectively. On the other hand, in the sphere of character- 
building, recreational and cultural agencies, the Protestant support 
is 82 per cent. of the total cost. This is therefore preéminently the 
Protestant sphere of social work. In the fields of health and char- 
ity, Protestantism functions chiefly through tax-supported agencies, 
or else it backs the organization and support of non-sectarian chari- 
ties. 

4The Salvation Army work is to a considerable degree supported by the Protestant 
churches as though it were an interdenominational agency. The Army is, however, a 
denomination, as defined by the United States Census, with a complete ecclesiastical 
machinery of its own. 

5A considerable number of additional Roman Catholic charities are regional, chiefly 


serving the urban sections of Western Massachusetts, but are located outside the cor- 
porate limits of Springfield. 
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Working Relationships 


Neither through individual churches themselves as social agen- 
cies, nor in the support and operation of specific ecclesiastical philan- 
thropies, is the chief importance of Protestantism in its social serv- 
ice to the community to be found. It lies rather in a set of work- 
ing relationships just suggested between the Protestant constituency 
of the churches and the non-sectarian public agencies. These rela- 
tionships have in part been measured by the Survey as a result of a 
special schedule used in connection with the study of religious or- 
ganization. The results of this study are presented in the following 
paragraphs. 


PROTESTANT SUPPORT OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Each church reported as to its relations with forty-seven social 
agencies ; viz., seven agencies under religious auspices like the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation; twenty-seven other institutions (all non-sectarian except 
the Institutional Activities of St. John’s Congregational Church) ; 
and thirteen public and civic agencies. Five questions were asked in 
respect to each agency. (1) Has the church contributed financially 
within a year? (2) Has it members or officers on the governing 
board? (3) Has it elective delegates or formal representatives on 
governing board? (4) Has it done or exchanged practical service 
and cooperation? and (5) Has it promoted the work of the agency 
by pulpit announcement or other publicity? The results of this in- 

quiry are shown in the Appendix Table X. 

; Forty-one of the forty-three Protestant churches have cooperated 
with the agencies under consideration in some way, an aggregate 
total of 565 particular codperative relations being mentioned. More 
churches have given or exchanged practical measures of coopera- 
tion than have had relations of any other sort, the total being twenty- 
eight churches standing in 137 practical relationships to the agen- 
cies, and recording 249 specific cooperative transactions. About the 
same number of churches have supported the agencies financially, 
giving a total of 134 contributions; or by publicity, having publicly 
announced or otherwise advocated the work of the agencies ninety- 
nine times in the aggregate. 

Twenty-six churches have members on the governing boards of 
the agencies with a combined total of 157 connections through such 
memberships, and of 304 different individuals as members of} such 
boards. To this should be added fifty-three individuals who are 
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official delegates to the agencies in some form that is of codpera- 
tive worth. 

As between the religious and the social and civic agencies, the 
larger number of churches naturally support the religious agencies. 
While the support of public and civic agencies is relatively infre- 
quent, the Unitarian, Universalist and Union Memorial churches are 
notable in their devotion to this form of community service. As 
among the social agencies, the churches show a characteristic pref- 
erence for the agencies of direct relief, the charitable institutions 
and the character-building agencies, rather than for the more tech- 
nical ones dealing with health and child welfare. 


DENOMINATIONAL COMPARISON 


Table XCIV compares the denominations in their support of 
social agencies. It shows the percentage distribution of the number 
of relationships compared with the percentage distribution of the 
churches and memberships. 


TABLE XCIV—DISTRIBUTION BY DENOMINATION OF THE 
SUPPORT GIVEN TO OTHER SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS 
AGENCIES, COMPARED WITH SIZE OF DENOMINATION 


Denomination 
Meth. Prot. 
Congrega- Epis-  Epis- All 

Support Baptist tional copal copal Other Total 
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Formal Delegates ........ 15.8 21.0 10.5 42.2 10.5 100.0 
Practical codperation ..... 24.1 19.5 13.8 14.7 27.9 100.0 
Promotional Relations .... 21.2 24.2 20.2 14.2 20.2 100.0 
Total Relations ....... 15.3 34.0 12.8 16.2 21,7 100.0 
Ghurchesuics vem seas 21.4 22.6 13.2 7, 35.3 100.0 
Members: 3) .uetavsnse 20.0 34.0 17.9 10.0 18.1 100.0 


It will be noted that the Baptist denomination, with 21.4 per cent. 
of the churches and 20 per cent. of the members, contributes only 
15.3 per cent. to the total relations of the churches with the social 
agencies. This denomination is particularly low in collections and 
board memberships, though above average in practical codperation. 
The former deficiencies may be laid in part to the numerous small 
Baptist churches, including several for Negroes, while it is just this 
type of church that naturally needs practical codperation. 

The Congregational denomination, with 22.6 per cent. of the 
churches and 34.0 per cent. of the members, has exactly 34.0 per 
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cent. of the total relations with social agencies. It bears more than 
its propertion of the burden of collections and board memberships, 
but relatively less of the other phases of codperation. Reversing the 
explanation offered for the Baptist denomination, it is probable 
that, on account of their greater average strength, the Congrega- 
tional churches believe themselves to require less practical codpera- 
tion for the satisfactory conduct of their work. 

The standing of the remaining denominations is clear from the 
inspection of the table. 


RELATIONS OF INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES 


The distribution of relations to social agencies by individual 
churches is as follows: ® 


Number of 
Number of Relations Churches Having 
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At the one extreme one finds a group of practically non-codpera- 
tive churches, and at the other a small number bearing far more than 
a proportionate burden. In the first group are found four Negro 
churches and four with foreign antecedents, besides one that has 
suffered from intermittent operation. This registers decisively the 
failure of the Negro and foreign groups to feel their inclusion 
in the responsible community relationships of the city. It is 
highly probable also that they are financially less able to assume re- 
sponsibility. 

. Churches reporting fifteen or more relationships with social in- 
stitutions, are Trinity Methodist Episcopal, Christ and St. Peter’s 
Protestant Episcopal, Faith and South Congregational and Second 
Universalist. All but one of this group are large churches commonly 
recognized as able to carry the major social and financial obliga- 
tions of their respective denominations. 

The larger group of churches, with from five to fourteen rela- 
tionships with social organizations per church, apparently shows no 
principle of classification by size, denomination or geographical loca- 
tion. Some of the largest churches of the city do not stand above 
median position, chiefly because their interests are limited rather 
than all-sided. The predilection of the Universalist and Unitarian 
churches for codperation with civic interests has already been noted. 
First Congregational Church appears to be interested in relief agen- 


6 Hope and North Congregational churches are omitted on account of incomplete 
a. 
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cies and charitable institutions, but not in the field of community 
welfare as a whole. Manifestly the inequalities above exhibited 
leave large place for the cultivation of the churches on the part of | 
the social agencies, including an educational campaign. Such a 
campaign ought to secure a much more nearly equal distribution of 
interest on the part of the churches in the community-welfare work 
of the city. 

The most striking contrast between individual churches is in re- 
spect to the number of individuals having place on the governing 
boards or functioning as official delegates to social agencies. South 
Congregational Church reports 142 of the 355 individuals thus serv- 
ing, Trinity Methodist Episcopal, thirty-seven; Christ Episcopal, 
twenty-four ; and First Congregational, fifteen.” 


RELATIONS BY TYPES OF CHURCHES 


As among the different types of churches, variation in the 
average number of relationships to social agencies per church is dis- 
tinctly marked. While the median for the total body of churches is 
ten relations per church, for Group I it is two, for Group IT eleven, 
for Group III ten, and for Group IV—the socially adapted type— 
thirteen. The alien origins and the general weakness of the first 
group churches, probably explains their showing. Of the two socially 
adapted churches, St. John’s Congregational, as a Negro church, 
shares somewhat the disqualifications of the other Negro churches 
when it attempts to enter into broad community relationships. Even 
so the principle is clear that churches of this type have more than the 
average number of such relationships. For the fact that the median 
numbers for Groups II and III are nearly the same, and that, for 
conventionally developed churches, it slightly exceeds that for the 
elaborated ones, no obvious explanation is at hand. Negatively, it 
shows that the more highly developed internal program of the elabo- 
rated churches does not lead into the field of organized social rela- 
tionships. 

All told, the social agencies of Springfield are dependent upon 
Protestant people and their churches in an amazing number and 
variety of ways. They are especially dependent on the Congrega- 
tional denomination and on the churches of the socially adapted 
type, and least dependent on the Baptist denomination and the under- 
developed types of churches. 

This showing fails to indicate in any way what proportion of the 

7It is believed that in this, and in other items of the above investigation, there has 
been some unevenness in reporting. While the results have been honestly set forth and 
are highly significant, it is perhaps of even more fundamental interest that so few 


churches keep any systematic record of this phase of their work, or appear to regard the 
work as significant. 
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total support of the social agencies comes from Protestant sources. 
As among the several faiths, no complete analysis of the social or 
the financial support is either possible or desirable; and no detailed 
analysis of the religious connections of the total memberships of the 
administrative boards has been undertaken. The Protestant historic 
constituency is larger than any other; it has had longer experience 
in civic affairs, and commands undoubtedly the greater wealth. It 
is only natural that it can afford to assume the major responsibility 
in the support of social agencies. 


CHARACTER-BUILDING AGENCIES 


With respect to three of the larger non-sectarian character-build- 
ing agencies, the exact degree of direct Protestant codperation may 
be demonstrated as in Table XCV. 


CHARACTER BUILDING AGENCIES 
AND THE PROTESTANT CHURCH 


GIRL SCOUTS JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT 
LEAGUE 





Cuart XL 


Per cent. of local units of Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts and Junior Achievement 
League which are affiliated with 
churches. 


TABLE XCV—SPECIFIED CHARACTER-BUILDING AGENCIES 
IN PROTESTANT AND NON-PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


Number in 
Number of Protestant Other 
Agency Organizations Churches* Churches 
Junior Achievement clubs ............ 15 Zi 1 
BO VIE MCOUMUS mit Miclciaie aiaislacesewictide vbtie aa 24 21 0 
Bair SCOULS Hsin <etie = ee eisiele Salers wins 36 16 0 


* These figures from the headquarters of the respective organizations mentioned, do 
not agree exactly with those reported in the individual church schedules presented earlier 
in this chapter, because they were furnished several months later. They also cover a 
somewhat different area—being for Springfield and vicinity when this is the administra- 
tive unit of the organization concerned. 
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This demonstrates more than codperation. There is in fact am 
administrative overlap hard to explain. For example, does a Scout 
troop belong to the church that is technically its sponsor, in whose 
building it meets, and from whose constituency its membership is — 
drawn, or does it belong to the Scout organization? Both institu- 
tions claim credit for the work, and both rightfully report it in 
their statistics. The church recruits the members and gets benefits 
from the Scout organization, while the Scout organization furnishes 
the specific ideals and technique; thus, the troop belongs to both. 

This ability of the Protestant church to engage in intimate co- 
operation resulting in such peculiar interrelatedness in the work of © 
two organizations makes it also possible for certain denominational 
agencies to discriminate between their religious work (to which sec- 
tarian color may be regarded as attaching) and their social work 
to the extent of receiving financial support from the Community 
Chest. The outstanding example of this is the St. John’s Institu- 
tional Activities, which are associated with and administered by the 
staff of St. John’s Congregational Church, but which are themselves 
under a separate corporate control. 


SUMMARY 


The Protestant church has been found to have three kinds of 
relationship to community-welfare work: (1) it is itself a social 
agency ministering largely to the normal fellowships of its own con- 
stituency and contributing a relatively small amount of direct relief, 
ordinarily in cases of emergency. (2) It supports certain special- 
ized social agencies usually of an inter-denominational character. 
(3) For the most part, however, it chooses to do its part in com- 
munity welfare by supporting public and non-sectarian institutions 
both financially, administratively and through publicity and prac- 
tical cooperation. Protestantism’s share in social welfare is a worthy 
part of the whole, and its genius permits an exceptional intimacy of 
cooperation with non-sectarian character-building agencies. 


RELATIONSHIPS OF OPPOSITION 


So far the investigation has dealt with the constructive social 
agencies of Springfield. Unfortunately, as in every city, there are 
destructive agencies ministering to or associated with social vices. 
As already noted, one of the church’s dominant motives in its recrea- 
tional work is the desire to provide elevating substitutes for these 
harmful influences. In so far as they are legally permitted at all, it 
is characteristic of the agencies concerning which the church feels 
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the greatest doubt, that they are not altogether bad. Some of them 
have been formally banned by certain branches of the church, but 
as a body they are more and more regarded, constructively as well as 
discriminatingly, as contributing something to the value of com- 
munity life. They all need to be watched, and they all need the 
presence of alternatives and supplementary agencies from the con- 
duct of which commercial motive is absent. 

The Survey has counted the theaters, poolrooms and dance halls 
of Springfield, just as it has counted the churches. Their actual 
quality and influence, however, have had only superficial investiga- 
tion. No attempt will be made to appraise their exact social value. 
On the other hand, none is believed to be beyond criticism or need 
of improvement. They are simply brought into consideration be- 
cause the church needs to control them, if they exist, or to provide 
them if they are needed and do not exist. 


Geography of Community Relations 


In the previous chapter an exhaustive geographical study was 
made of the residence of church-members with reference to the 
church buildings. This yielded the first adequate data for the under- 
standing, of the distance problem of organized religion in a repre- 
eeatittivd American city. The school has its own distance problem. 
It places the elementary school near to the home of the small chil- 
dren, but is willing to bring adolescents to the center of the city to 
attend high school. The studies of the City Planning Board have 
projected a park and playground system in which there shall be 
neighborhood recreational facilities within easy reach of all homes; 
and, in addition, large parks with provisions for major sports in 
certain sections. In general, churches, schools and recreational 
facilities are well distributed throughout the city with respect to the 
needs of the age-, and sex-groups. The Visiting Nurse Association, 
Union Relief and City Library each has a suitable distribution of 
branches. In all the more populous districts there are community 
centers operated by the public-school system for the adults of the 
neighborhood. Commercial recreation has given all but the thinly 
settled districts at least a neighborhood movie-house. The agree- 
ment of groups of these institutions upon certain subsections as 
primary spheres of operation, serves to fix the social structure of 
the city. Besides the city-wide social and educational institutions 
in the central business district, C, with the library, museums, three 
high schools, and the majority of city-wide churches, the adjoining 
district, G, has five sub-centers. The most important of these is 
Winchester Square, serving primarily the adjoining districts F, H, 
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and I. The center next in importance is Memorial Square, in Dis- 
trict B, with a branch library and the center of churches and institu- 
tions of the Jewish Community. District J, which originated in 
Indian Orchard as a distinct community, still remains more detached 
from the remainder of the city with its own business center and 
distinct community life. A recognized center is also growing up 
around the “X” in District D, which is designated in the Zoning 
Ordinance as a commercial center for large future expansion. 
Finally, North Main Street, in District A, perpetuates the some- 
what distinct neighborhood tradition of the Brightwood section. 
This leaves Districts E and K as remote from any sub-center and 
divided in their relationships. 


INADEQUACY OF MERE INVENTORIES 


An inventory of all social agencies by districts was made by 
the Survey, but its interpretation remains dubious without precise 
knowledge as to which are city-wide and general in their function 
and which have a localized service and constituency. The agencies 
of the central district are undoubtedly of city-wide and general 
service, as also are most of the charitable institutions wherever 
found; but how intensively they are associated with any given area 
is not known—neither is the exact range of influence of those local 
agencies, such as playgrounds and neighborhood “movies.” The 
difference in function discovered among churches with scattered 
and localized parishes, makes it imperative for scientific accuracy 
to ask similar questions for all social agencies. Future surveys 
should do this, if the relationships of churches and social institutions 
are to be studied geographically. 

The general impression left by the inventory is that all parts of 
Springfield are well provided for with a wide range of social insti- 
tutions. At the same time, the shocking contrast in social fortunes 
between populations living in different areas obviously means either 
inadequacy of provision or, more likely, the defective use of the in- 
stitutions already supplied. Without attempting a complete diag- 
nosis, general analogies would lead one to suspect that the real short- 
age is a shortage of intelligent inspiration and sympathetic organi- 
zation of the neighborhood life of small groups so as to utilize the 
personal and social forces resident in them for working out their 
own solutions of their social problem. At best the community can 
provide only the facilities, and can give a certain official and techni- 
cal leadership, while social virtue is building up out of its native 
human elements. 
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SOCIAL AGENCIES AND SOCIAL NEED 


The bearing of these general geographical considerations and 
this generalized diagnosis, upon Protestant responsibility in Spring- 
field, is as follows: The special affinity of the Protestant churches 
for, and their large codperation with and development of, character- 
building agencies has had adequate demonstration. For this field 
they are preéminently responsible, and it is just here that failure of 
parts of the community to utilize its social agencies must be located. 
Protestantism should help the parts of the city with the worst social 
conditions to some better utilization of their opportunities. That 
Protestantism is not doing this, is apparently demonstrated by the 
following consideration: 

Not only is it proven that in the central districts C and G, the 
larger proportion of Protestants go away to church, scattering far 
and wide over portions of the city; but three churches formerly 
located in this district have abandoned it within a brief period. It 
is incredible that they should have left no responsibility behind them. 
Furthermore, it is almost certain that the character-building agen- 
cies that have headquarters in this district draw most of their ad- 
herents from other parts of the city exactly as the remaining 
churches do. This is shown in Table XCVI by a distribution of the 
membership of the Boys’ Department of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


TABLE XCVI— DISTRIBUTION OF 426 MEMBERS OF THE BOYS’ 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Y.M.C.A. ACCORDING TO THE 
SOCIAL QUALITY OF DISTRICTS IN WHICH THEY LIVE 


Number 
0 Social 
District M secgete Quality Number Per Cent. 
F 
D 127 \ FAO ciasisis Best 234 55.0 
I 60 
G 19 
E OUR  roebs sera s wise Medium 106 24.8 
A 42 
H 22 
J 4 | 
B CEN ie Po: See glen Poorest 86 20.2 
K 0 
C 55 


The trend of the phenomena just described is clear. The Prot- 
estant social forces both religious and character-building that are 
located and nominally exist in the central districts, are not adapted 
to the local population. District C, and the poorer populations of 
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District G, are neglected by Protestantism. This is also true of the 
Protestant elements in District B, as compared, for example, with 
District H. There is no strong church in District B, and two of — 
the three most closely associated with it draw the majority of their 
members from remote parts of the city. District B needs adequate 
Protestant institutions that specialize in providing for the needs of 

the people of the district. 

The general avoidance of the northern industrial belt by Prot- 
estantism in its religious expression, has already been demonstrated. 
Along with this goes a deficiency in Protestant social influence, 
This is owing not alone to the scattered character of the settlement 
of large parts of the area, but also to the fact that the existing 
churches are all of one denomination—which makes them not fully 
available to other Protestants who have strong denominational con- 
victions. Relative to the number of Protestant children and young 
people, there is also a clear deficiency of such character-building 
organizations as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and Achievement 
Clubs, in comparison with the number of such organizations in 
Forest Park and Hill sections of the city. 

District J, in Indian Orchard, presents a special case. Prot- 
estantism is relatively so weak in that district that it cannot hope 
for such leadership there as it has in the city in general, and in all 
other districts. Its social and civic resources need particular 
strengthening, inasmuch as its sectarian handicap is so great. Prot- 
estantism especially needs to organize so as to have a larger interest 
in the total community life of the Indian Orchard section. 


THE BEST SOCIAL FACILITIES NOT ADEQUATE FOR ALL CLASSES 


In the Hill district and Forest Park, where Protestantism is 
strongest both ecclesiastically and in its social expression, it prob- 
ably has a deficiency of social provision for the adolescent group. 

An interesting illustration of this is the failure of Olivet Com- 
munity House to attract adolescents from the neighborhood. While 
it has made striking success with children and adults, its proportion 
of adolescent adherents is only about the same as that of the South 
Church Sunday school. The standard of provision for adolescent 
interests in Springfield is set by the magnificently equipped high 
schools, and by the extensive facilities of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Successful localized work must be on something 
like this scale. Perhaps the churches of the subordinate sections 
must be content for a time to lose their adolescents. to more central 
institutions. It is a question, however, whether the Forest Park 
group may not need to organize extensive plans for direction of 
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adolescent life in connection with the system of advanced week- 
day religious education, and to use the recreational facilities of 
Forest Park; also whether the churches of the Hill might not do 
something similar through an adequate Protestant community center 
in Winchester Square. 
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PART III: INTERPRETATIONS AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


Chapter XIT 


A PROTESTANT CHURCH PROGRAM FOR 
SPRINGFIELD 


A completed survey is not a program, and does not immediately 
supply one. Indeed, as a strict scientific process, a finished survey 
has not made even the first move toward getting its results into 
practical execution. A fully demonstrated reason for doing some- 
thing based on the strongest objective proof lends authority at most 
to only very general suggestions of what to do about it. What to 
do in particular—whether this or that—how, where, when, by whom 
—all are beyond scientific authority to decide. These are primary 
practical considerations and lie at the very heart of programizing. 

But a program depends equally upon prior theoretical considera- 
tions. These may be either implicit or explicit; in either case the 
surveyor must convince the community surveyed not only of his 
facts but of the truth of his working philosophy. Until he has done 
this his practical suggestions are an impertinence completely over- 
thrown by any one who chooses to reply: “But I don’t accept your 
postulates.” 

As an alternative to an official program based upon a survey, it 
is therefore fair to suggest that perhaps the survey’s chief and most 
natural values lie in the stimulation of a host of independent efforts 
to use some part of it. If ten or ten hundred people will lay hold of 
any significant facts that it appears to have established objectively, 
and will try to do something about them, the results of the aggre- 
gate trials and errors will have worked out a more dependable wis- 
dom than any formal efforts at programizing on the part of the 
surveyor. The surveyor’s first and most important proposal there- 
fore is this: that a great many Springfield people try to act on any 
part of the Survey results that appeal to them as true and important. 
The further results of this group of experimental ventures will con- 
stitute a vital background on the entire survey process and justify 


the investment it represents. 
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Here the Springfield Survey would be content to stop save for 
two reasons: (1) the local expectation that some outline of a Prot- 
estant church program for the city would be offered at the end of it, 
and (2) the hope that such an-attempt, within legitimate limitations, 
may be helpful. It cannot be helpful, one must repeat, unless its 
legitimate limitations are accepted. Certain major lessons of the 
Survey were indeed stressed in the introductory chapter, but if what 
is further expected is a clearcut and uninterrupted series of coun- 
sels based upon the proposition, “Because of what the Survey has 
found the Springfield churches must do so and so,” the expectation 
is doomed to disappointment. Many theoretical considerations must 
obtrude between factual findings and practical action, because such 
considerations are actually involved. Moreover, they must be ex- 
pressed in order to give even the most specific suggestions funda- 
mental intelligibility and validity. 


A Proposed Basis for Programizing 


It is believed that on the basis of the Survey findings, such a 
programizing attempt is legitimate from four standpoints. 

(1) It may proceed on the basis of present consensus of Prot- 
estant conviction without raising new issues of theory or principle. 
For example, the Survey shows that there are from 20,000 to 25,000 
unchurched Protestants old enough to be in church or Sunday 
school. An obvious and outstanding item of any religious program 
for Springfield must be the attempt to win them to the church. 

(2) Programizing may proceed further by seeking to carry out 
the immediate logical implication of progressive current practice 
and ideals. This simply means taking the next step in the way the 
churches are already traveling, even though it may be a step partly 
in the twilight. For example, there is widespread effort for the 
better organization and grading of Sunday schools, and for a vast 
multiplication of subsidiary organizations within the Protestant 
church, to meet the religious and cultural needs of age-, and sex- 
groups. It is surely legitimate to ask that the churches proceed a 
little further along these lines to a more precise and fundamental 
adaptation of organized religion to the developmental eras of human 
life, simply carrying the process somewhat beyond what is yet cur- 
rently understood or attempted in Springfield. 

(3) Programizing may proceed still further by assuming the 
tentative authority of the actual major tendencies of church devel- 
opment discovered by the Survey, and by using these tendencies in 
turn as norms for judging current church progress. The churches 
as a whole are probably not on the wrong track. Their main lines of 
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evolution may be provisionally accepted as valid. Thus, the Survey 
shows that the major tendency of church development is toward 
broader and more complex service programs for the local church. 
This is not the only tendency within the church. Yet it is so gen- 
eral in fact and direction that churches may well be judged accord- 
ing to the degree of their response to it and in harmony with the 
policies that inevitably follow from it. 

(4) Finally, programizing may proceed by suggesting methods 
approved by experience and tending to meet the challenge of the 
particular outstanding issues within the responsibility and control 
of the Protestant churches. The most startling of these grow out 
of the social facts developed by the Survey, especially in their geo- 
graphical phase. Thus, the outstanding feature of the geographical 
occupancy of Springfield by Protestantism, is its pronounced aver- 
sion to the areas of profoundest social need, coupled with the demon- 
stration of special handicaps under which Protestantism labors in 
any sectarian effort to meet the need. If there is any conscience or 
heart in the Christian civilization of the city, something must be done 
about this. Individualistic efforts are surely inadequate. There 
must be cooperation to meet the situation. For the sectarian spirit, 
a broadly catholic and civic spirit must be substituted. No pretense 
is made that there has been an objective determining of the right 
agencies and measures to meet this high challenge. Yet it is difficult 
to avoid declaring whatever slightest wisdom may have been gained 
on the subject as the result of painstaking investigation both in 
Springfield and elsewhere. 

The programizing suggestions of the succeeding paragraphs will 
proceed on the four levels just indicated. They register decreasing 
objectivity and consequently diminishing scientific authority. Some 
of the suggestions seem to grow immediately out of the facts, with 
no debatable issues involved. Others have their justification in the 
urgency of the facts, and need acute criticism before acceptance. 
It is quite possible that the suggestions are important in about the 
proportion that their scientific authority diminishes. 


Based on Consensus of Opinion 


It is beyond the purpose of the Survey to elaborate an inclusive 
and balanced set of current practical counsels, such as are already 
urged upon the churches by denominational and interdenominational 
standardizing agencies on the bases of principles commonly accepted. 
Only items that are thrown into major relief by the Survey findings 
will be enumerated in connection with suggestions based upon gen- 
erally approved religious practice. 
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EVANGELIZATION OF UNCHURCHED PROTESTANTS 


The lapsed Protestant is one whose religious crises were not 
adequately met by the church: He was, and may be even now, ina 
new and strange environment. The stranger and newcomer have 
been proved to be broadly susceptible to the appeal of the irregular 
denominations. The cultivation of the Protestant constituency 
should therefore have large reference to the people who are ex- 
periencing change of home or of social fortunes. The lapsed Prot- 
estant is located to a disproportionate degree in districts where 
Protestants are few. The obvious thing is to strengthen the churches 
in these districts, specifically the industrial and foreign districts; 
which is primarily a matter of denominational action. The churches 
that are surrounded by lapsed Protestants should have special back- 
ing in parish activities. 

But since most of Springfield’s churches have been shown to be 
represented by members in virtually all parts of the city, the respon- 
sibility cannot be left exclusively to the neighborhood churches. 
Neither can it, on the other hand, be carried out adequately by dis- 
tant churches that have no sense of localized parish responsibility. 
Furthermore, since there is such a rapid shifting of population from 
habitation to habitation, the only adequate method of keeping track 
of the religious need would appear to be by frequent intensive can- 
vasses of the areas most concerned. ‘These specifications seem to 
point to the need of some form of codperative Protestant action in 
areas in which the failure of the churches is most acute, and where 
the strength of the local forces is the least. An excellent plan is in 
operation in certain districts of St. Louis whereby an annual New 
Year’s Day religious visitation is made in behalf of the entire local 
group of churches. Stated bluntly, there is in Springfield shameful 
Protestant neglect of large populations of Protestant antecedents 
living in the poorer sections of the city. Where this neglect has 
been proved to be greatest, cooperative measures should obviously 
be adopted to remedy it. 

A strategic time for dealing with the problem of the lapsed Prot- 
estant is at the moment of his departure from his former residence. 
There is a great temptation for the church to which he has formerly 
belonged to hold on to him as long as possible, for its own sake, 
without much regard for his religious welfare. Lack of careful 
attendance records, and tests of efficient service, leave the church 
often unaware of its waning values to him. The denominational 
machinery that attempts to follow up the departing member should 
be made to function more actively ; and churches may well be urged 
to transfer members more freely to churches even of other denomi- 
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nations which can be of better practical service to the members. 
Failure to act upon this principle helps to explain the terrific and 
unaccounted for losses of Protestantism proved by the Survey. 


THE BETTER CONDUCT OF CHURCHES 


At least four conclusions in the field of church management are 
reiterated in the Survey findings. 

First, the Survey points to the urgent necessity of earnest meas- 
ures for maintaining religious benevolence at its present high levels. 
The extra pressure of denominational campaigns will in time neces- 
sarily be relaxed, and only heroic habitual effort can avoid a slump. 

Again, and in an entirely different field, one of the most recur- 
rent stories of the Survey is that of the need of better minor facili- 
ties for church work. Springfield exhibits a wide-spread Protestant 
situation in which well-trained people have been hired to perform 
high services only to have their work hindered, and their salaries 
partly wasted, by failure to provide them with the ordinary con- 
veniences and tools. A relatively small additional amount of money 
spent at this point would accomplish more than money spent almost 
anywhere else in the field of organized religion in the city. 

The church records need to be made more accurate and up to 
date, more varied and inclusive; but particularly to be more strictly 
unified within the individual church. The prevailing experience of 
the field investigator was that no single person within the church 
had within his responsibility the records or accounts of the majority 
of organizations enrolling membership, undertaking stated responsi- 
bilities, and handling funds. It took on an average eight or nine 
different personal calls, and twice as many by telephone, to get the 
facts required: for the Survey. One of the most important things 
the Survey may hope to accomplish is to persuade every church in 
the city to employ the intelligence, and spend the time and money 
necessary, to secure a complete and unified annual report, both sta- 
tistically and financially, of all stated activities and organizations. 

Springfield greatly needs a more careful administration of church 
work as conducted through multiple staffs, including the services of 
Springfield College students assigned as parish helpers. Many of 
the churches are at a point of crisis in this respect. Paid workers 
have multiplied faster than has the capacity of leadership to utilize 
them. Ministers are trained for an individualistic type of work. 
Many of them have not had, either in their theological education or 
in their experience, the necessary discipline to enable them to or- 
ganize and direct the work of others, or to utilize the mutual coun- 
sels and joint contributions of a group of co-workers. Increasingly 
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the leadership of the city churches compels the pastor to be the 
strategist for a multiplicity of agencies and agents. Too many 
Springfield pastors are still administrative individualists, and are 
allowed by their respective churches to be such. 


THE BETTER SUNDAY SCHOOL 


In its specific service to youth, the church’s need of better records 
is again forced to the front. One of the first necessities is a system 
of real cost analysis and accounting. The Survey had simply to 
abandon any attempt to use Sunday-school financial data compara- 
tively, for the reason that Sunday-school work was inevitably treated 
as a by-product of church activity for which only the incidental 
expenses were recorded; while the fundamental cost of investment 
in plant, upkeep and paid leadership were all charged merely against 
the church work as a whole, and never subdivided between the Sun- 
day school and other subsidiary organizations. 

Again, besides demonstrated lack of plants and facilities designed 
particularly for modern work in religious education, the Survey 
discovered numerous cases in which the minimum requirements of 
sanitation and safety were flagrantly disregarded. Springfield chil- 
dren are often going to Sunday schools where there is a lack of 
ventilation and of inadequate lighting that would not be legally per- 
mitted in the public schools. This condition calls for drastic remedy 
—but it undoubtedly involves very large expenditures for better 
church plants. Such expenditures are urgently needed. 

The current popular interest found in Springfield for better 
training for Sunday-school teachers is to be heartily commended. 
Excellent beginnings of coOdperative measures to secure this are 
marked by the community training school of Forest Park and its 
proposed duplication in other parts of the city. 

In the field of relationships with social welfare agencies, it is an 
obvious outstanding conclusion that the churches need to recognize 
and record the variety and breadth both of their direct and of their 
cooperative work. Church records, such as they are, are devised 
to meet denominational, rather than local and civic, needs. An es- 
sential feature in the better church records which are needed all 
along the line, would be one adequately covering codperative rela- 
tionships, both financial and other, with the local forces of social 
and civic welfare. Such records would tell a much more creditable 
and honorable story of Protestant achievement than that told in dis- 
crepant denominational versions. 

In these scattering aspects, the results of the Survey tend to en- 
large and improve the currently accepted programs of Springfield 
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churches. However, the main counsel on this level is: Do first what 
your denominational and interdenominational standardizing agencies 
tell you to do, emphasizing the above specific tendencies. 


- 


Extension of Current Practices and Ideals 


The current practices and ideals of the Springfield churches have 
their more conservative and more progressive angles. Assuming 
that all the more progressive aspects have already been brought out 
into the field of current practice somewhere, it is possible to go still 
a little further in carrying out their implicit logic. 


BASIC PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


This phase of programizing is most easily approached in the 
field of the church’s service to youth. Here the first step of pro- 
gramizing is the reorganization of thinking. The Sunday school, 
for example, is a testimony to the need of psychological adaptation 
in religion. Religion, in order to be effective, must come to each 
age-, and sex-group in the terms of its native tendencies. Its best 
service to God is through its close fidelity to the needs of each age- 
epoch of human life, and in the nice adaptation of its ministries and 
discipline. This is the implicit meaning of that grading of material 
and those methods of teaching for which all modern Sunday schools 
strive. Each age-epoch of human life has also its social instincts 
and implications. Of outstanding examples, one thinks of the co- 
operative and competitive relations of youth with its peers; the sep- 
arate development and, at the same time, the newly vivid contacts 
of adolescents of the two sexes; and the final induction of youth into 
social responsibility and the adjustment of the individual to his 
larger civic and community relationships. 

A more or less blind effort to realize this fidelity of religion to 
the age-epochs of unfolding human nature, is behind and beneath the 
outstanding phenomena of the modern church; namely, its tendency 
to organize numerous subsidiaries along age-, and sex-lines. In 
other words, the principles of religious education as discovered in 
Sunday-school grading and organization apply to the total processes 
through which the church attempts to deal with youth. Either the 
Sunday school is to be the church’s substitute for more formal ser- 
vices of religious instruction and worship for childhood and youth, 
or else these services themselves must be adapted in their content 
and method to the needs of the several age-groups. Further, it is just 
as incumbent upon the several subsidiaries, specifically designed as 
age-, and sex-organizations, to embody the best philosophy, and at- 
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tain the best standards of practical work, as it is for the Sunday 
school to be pedagogically sound and progressive. 


THE PLACE OF -ACTIVITY AND INITIATIVE 


While the Sunday school is thus reminding other departments of 
the church of the need of psychological adaptation, it is the particu- 
lar function of the other subsidiaries to insist that active participa- 
tion of members and their individual initiative are equally important 
phases of adaptation. It is not merely a fitting of the content 
method of religious culture to the understanding of the several age- 
groups that is needed, but also a program of directed activity which 
shall utilize the natural tendencies and fix the profitable habits of 
human beings in each stage of development. 

In the past, each phase of religious interest that got itself recog- 
nized anywhere in the church program, attempted to work itself 
down through the successive age-, and sex-groups by means of a set 
of distinct organizations. There must be children’s missionary or- 
ganizations outside of both Sunday school and Young People’s so- 
cieties, and Scouts on top of that! The Survey found recreational 
and cultural organizations usually paralleling or remotely attached 
to the Sunday school; but no practical agreement as to the meaning 
of their relationships, and no definite conviction as to how they 
should be related. 


INTERNAL REORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH 


What is now needed is the internal reorganization of the Spring- 
field churches along the line of these major tendencies, a reorgani- 
zation that shall include in one unified department in each church 
all interests pertaining to each age-, and sex-group. For example, 
the several women’s societies should integrate into a single organiza- 
tion and program for all women’s interests, as they already do in a 
few conspicuous cases.1 Again, a young people’s department, with 
such sex differentiation as the church or denomination may agree 
upon, should be developed in order to give adequate expression to 
young people’s religious life in all its phases. Finally, the church 
should seek to organize and direct worship, culture, and instruction, 
with similar inclusive departments for boys and girls. Social activ- 
ity, recreation, missions, and philanthropic service should be or- 
ganized as one rich and many-sided process for each era of the life 
of man. 

Into these highly organized phases of church life the subsidiaries 

1 Chapter VII. 
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_ that have independently developed should then be gathered without 
unnecessary loss either of their present values or of their inde- 
pendence. Indeed there may be many more free group-organizations, 
provided their relationships and methods are well directed. A Scout 
troop, for example, may still remain a Scout troop, though definitely 
related to what was a Sunday-school class in the old system of sepa- 
rate religious education, and may also be an integral element in the 
boys’ department of the modern church. 


UNIFYING ACTIVITIES 


Just because age-, and sex-organizations are thus to become all 
inclusive (though greatly simplified by reducing the number of 
duplicatory organizations), the local church must cultivate special 
means of unifying its separately organized elements. There must 
be more, rather than fewer, general religious services in which all 
ages and sexes participate as well as congregate. Especially in the 
realm of social life and recreation must a church cultivate those 
things that gather old and young together and give them mutual 
enjoyment and profit. Thus, while it is hard to talk to adults and 
children at the same time, it is not at all difficult to interest them 
both by showing the same pictures or singing the same. songs. The 
devices for securing the participation of mixed groups in common 
pleasurable activity as exemplified by community music, mass games 
and varied social programs, must have large place in the program of 
the reorganized church. This is a partial resource of those churches 
that are not large enough to afford members for separately organized 
units. At the same time, nothing can fully substitute for the or- 
ganized life and activity of groups of like psychological needs and 
capacities; and no church can be fully a church if it cannot afford 
the segregated as well as the grouped life and organization of its 
different elements. 

In the field of social relationships, the demand that deliberate 
human contacts should be adapted to age-, and sex-development, 
and that all religious programs should include participation as well 
as passive reception of instruction and direction, passes naturally to 
the conclusion that steps must be taken to grade the service oppor- 
tunities offered by the local community-welfare agencies and activi- 
ties. Each age-, and sex-group in each church will have a broad 
program of community service adapted to its interests and capacities 
and helpfully correlated with the whole range of community wel- 
fare interests. There will be just as systematic planning to bring 
the Sunday-school child into contact with the child in the orphanage 
as to introduce him to the prophets and apostles. Youth will get a 
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first-hand study of the social institutions of Springfield as part of 
its religious education. Such a logical extension of the present situ- 
ation would bring community-welfare work into the consciousness 
of the local churches as never before; and would, on the other hand, 
remind the community-welfare agencies not only of the great variety 
of contacts which they already have with the churches, but also of 
the undeveloped possibilities both of present and future loyalty and 
support. 

It is too much to hope that this attempted elaboration of the 
logical implication of what the Springfield churches are now doing, 
or pretending to do, will have general acceptance. It is legitimate 
to say, however: “This is where you will arrive if you will continue 
to develop your present lines of church conduct.” 


A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION FOR A FIRST STEP 


The immediate practical measures to assure such a logical ex- 
tension of present progressive tendencies would be: 

(1) A widespread educational campaign for popularizing the 
principles of religious education as now widely held by progressive 
churches and denominations. 

(2) An intensive local attempt to think through their implication. 

(3) An organized follow-up of these efforts by denominational 
agencies interested in developing especially promising situations. All 
the leading denominations maintain departmental experts whose 
function it is to assist progressive communities in working out dem- 
onstrations of religious ideals and methods in advance of current 
practice. They are most eager to find communities sufficiently awak- 
ened, original and resourceful to become demonstration centers for 
a definite period. Resources and denominational funds are some- 
times available to supplement local resources. It is not too much to 
expect that as a result of the Survey a considerable group of de- 
nominational agencies might be induced to back collective efforts of 
Springfield churches to put the whole body of current religious 
practice on a higher level. 

Beginning with its narrower application to the field of religious 
education, but with definite objectives broadening out into the whole 
problem of internal reorganization of the modern church, a group 
of progressive churches functioning through the newly organized 
Council of Christian Churches might work out a conspicuous ex- 
periment in urban religion for the benefit of the entire nation and 
the world. 
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The Normative Use of Major Tendencies 


The phase of the programizing process last discussed indicated 
the major directions of Protestant church evolution from the stand- 
point of local organization, and suggested a general method of prac- 
tical progress through unified, wholesale community experimenta- 
tion. It ended, however, without any discovery of statistical or 
other objectively definable norms of progress. It showed which 
way to go; but how much, how far, within what limitations, by 
_ what means and with what resources the churches ought to move in 
the directions indicated, are unanswered questions. The third phase 
of programizing undertakes to answer these questions provisionally ; 
first in principle and then in suggested detail. 


CHURCHES MEASURED BY SCOPE OF PROGRAM 
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Relative institutional development of the 
groups of churches as distinguished 
in Chapter VIII. 


The director of the Survey believes that programizing on this 
level is made possible by the classification and interpretation of the 
major types of churches reached in Chapter VIII, and the resulting 
establishment of a set of specifications for the several types based 
upon averages reached by churches of these groups. Thus the aver- 
age membership, Sunday-school enrollment, staff, plant, budget and 
program of churches of a given type, say of those of Group II, 
serve as a set of specifications by which a similar church may be 
judged. Practically speaking, a church of this type should follow 
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the specifications, modifying them within the range of experience 
according to its own resources and ideals. 


HOW TO USE THE TYPES AS NORMS 


Assuming that a Springfield church wishes to utilize the general 
results of the Survey in making, or in judging, a church program, 
what process must it pursue? First, it must compare itself with 
the modal church of the type to which it belongs, as determined by 
such specifications as were indicated in the preceding paragraph. An 
illustrative case has been given in Chapter VIII. Emmanuel Con- 
gregational Church is there shown to correspond more nearly than 
any other to the average Springfield church. It has a small 
range of program with a median number of activities—this being 
the most frequent type of city church as determined by other studies 
of the Institute. This church is, however, somewhat larger in church 
and Sunday-school membership, but is financially weaker and much 
less adequately housed than the average of its type. Both its essen- 
tial likeness and its variation in detail may be accurately stated with 
reference to the type-specifications. 

In the comparison just mentioned, the Survey was compelled to 
use data for a single year. In practical programizing, a church 
should obviously judge itself by its average over a period of years, 
say three. Comparative specifications built on this basis would 
assure that it was judging itself by permanent trends and achieve- 
ments rather than by accidental variations. 

If a church should find itself approximating the average achieve- 
ment of its type, its obvious program would consist of trying to im- 
prove qualitatively the work it was thus warranted in undertaking 
quantitatively. If it were to find itself below the group characteris- 
tics, it would naturally summon its unutilized resources and see if it 
could not bring itself up at least to average. The most general 
method of securing this result is to demand more time and money 
from members. Other methods of counterbalancing deficiencies 
might also be discovered, as, for example, specialization and superior 
excellence on some one or two aspects of the church’s ministries. 

The limits of capacity to improve by any ordinary method, pres- 
sure or appeal are, however, soon reached. It is most unlikely that 
a church is so exceptional that it can do work quantitatively equal 
to that of another church of larger size, more adequate staff and 
plant, and more actual financial resources. These are matters which 
“not all your piety nor all your wit” can normally transcend. 

The most practical adjustment for such a church is to accept the 
program of a less expanded type—say of Group II instead of Group 


ah 
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I1I—and conform to its standards. There can be nothing dis- 
creditable in this, and it is altogether creditable to do well whatever 
is undertaken. For a church that has seen better days, it is, however, 
a doctrine peculiarly difficult to accept. The painfulness of reducing 
the ecclesiastical standard of living is exactly like that of personal 
descent from wealth to poverty. Nevertheless, a number of Spring- 
field churches might well consider this alternative. 

If, on the other hand, a church finds itself considerably above 
the average of its type in institutional development, it is called upon 
to decide whether it will be more useful to the community by a 
further qualitative development without change of program, or by 
an attempt to reach the next highest quantitative stage of develop- 
ment of program and concomitant institutional factors. 


STANDARDS OF DEVELOPMENT 


The decision as between further qualitative development and a 
broader program should be reached on the basis of deliberate con- 
viction as to the legitimate objective of the Christian church and the 
needs of the particular community with which the church is most 
closely identified. The church should of course compare the specifi- 
cations of the new type which it proposes to become, with its own 
present achievements and resources, and should measure the conse- 
quences of the proposed change in terms of necessary staff, facili- 
ties, buildings and total cost of operation. 

It should then set a time limit for the transitional phase of de- 
velopment. This is important as a check upon itself, and should 
be made an imperative requirement by denominational or other 
agencies that may be called upon for help. In assisting in a building 
or development program of a church, a church-extension society or 
a mission board should enforce such requirements as an exact state- 
ment of objectives, a demonstration that the proposed program will 
reach standard practice, and the presentation of clear evidence that 
really normal results can probably be attained within a reasonable 
and definitely stated time. 

When the standards of the next higher phase of development 
are attained, a church may go on still further with qualitative im- 
provement and the more precise meeting of local needs, as well as in 
intelligent experiments—keeping always in touch with the major 
tendencies of experience to determine how far and in what precise 
directions the given type of church should try to evolve. 

This outline of procedure is believed by the Surveyor to cover a 
scientific method of progress for organized religion, in that it uses 
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working norms based upon actual statistical data for guiding and 
measuring each stage of progress. 

As a method, it applies first to the churches that have already 
developed at least as fully as the average Springfield church. Be- 
yond this, any degree of standard development is legitimate, pro- 
viding there is a clear-cut definite decision as to objectives and the 
realization of appropriate means and exactly determined scope de- 
pending on resources and well-considered convictions. 


QUANTITY OR QUALITY - OR BOTH ? 





CuHartT XLIIJ—ALTERNATIVE METHODS 
OF PROGRESS 


Before attempting development from 
one group to another, a church (repre- 
sented by the black figures of the 
Chart) which has not reached the 
average standard of its present group, 
should endeavor to reach the average; 
but a church which has already 
reached it may either strive for more 
than average excellence without en- 
largement of program, or may attempt 
pears enlargement; or may do 

oth. 


Certain churches of subnormal development may also quickly 
reach modal development by the use of the same method. Those that 
cannot do so require separate consideration and judgment. 


DOUBTING THE PREMISES 


The premise on which the above argument is based is that the 
major tendencies of church development are right, and hence authori- 
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tative. A good many churches will not admit this, and as already 
confessed, programizing cannot expect to succeed where there is dis- 
agreement upon underlying philosophy. The method of the Survey, 
it will be said, is one that merely measures what ought to be by what 
is. To the counter-challenge as to whether the dominant trends of 
the church at large are not likely to be right, the sure and sharp re- 
sponse from many quarters will be, “No.” The conviction is widely 
held that the world and the recreant church alike are on their way 
to destruction. This is their hour and the power of darkness. The 
present dominant church tendencies can furnish no criterion at all 
for the children of light. Manifestly this is an absolute appeal from 
the scientific mode of thought. It denies the legitimacy of basing 
the conduct of the church upon any ascertained facts and tendencies. 
As a scientific procedure, the Survey can have no discussion with 
such a point of view. It can, however, demonstrate that organized 
religion through the church has everywhere evolved institutionally 
and that its stages of development may be measured and objectively 
characterized. Of course no one can prove scientifically that or- 
ganized religion ought so to have evolved or successfully debate 
with one who asserts the contrary. It may be observed, however, 
that primitive religious ardor rapidly cools off. The Salvation Army 
may be taken as an example. It was a movement born of fire and 
blood, but has become largely institutional and denominational. 
This is the customary way of religion. The moment it goes beyond 
the first stage of crude experience, it is apt to surrender itself not 
to a good but to a bad institutionalism. Even the most meagre 
church program is the result of some sort and degree of evolution. 
Adding merely a Sunday school and a prayer meeting departs in 
principle from the pattern of primitive faith just as truly as though 
the Boy Scouts and a basket-ball team were added. 

While, therefore, there can be no debate with the religionist, 
such as the premillenarian, who on principle would stop short of all 
institutional development, one can sharply challenge the traditionist 
who tries to take as a standard what is really a torn fragment of 
the church’s experience of yesterday as against the major trends of 
the church of to-day. 

In other words, not many religious movements can consistently 
plead that they do not believe in institutional development. The 
writer, therefore, regards all the Springfield churches (except the 
unorganized movements of the extreme Pentecostal type) as subject 
to the standards and judgments set up in this section. They fall 
within the tendencies statistically demonstrated, and must stand or 
fall with them in the eyes of the church at large. 
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ANOTHER DIVERGENT VIEW 


There are churches that desire to have carried on under Chris- 
tian inspiration, but mainly beyond the bounds of the organized 
church, a still greater range and variety of organizations and activi- 
ties than are found in the most developed churches. They agree 
with the view just discussed in dissenting from the proposal to ac- 
cept the major tendencies of present institutional development as 
norms for judging church progress. They form a small minority 
of churches controlled by radically progressive people who criticize 
the whole ecclesiastical order because it does not go far enough in 
getting social applications of Christianity into effect, but who be- 
* lieve that it goes quite too far in attempting them through the de- 
nominational church. These people are anything but drifters with- 
out a program. If anything, their program is too precise. They 
desire, in the name of Christian ideals, to meet the new and press- 
ing social needs of the city. This they would do through either 
public or non-sectarian voluntary activity, Public, schools and 
recreation centers, for example, are expected largely to furnish the 
plant, while highly organized neighborhood activities would consti- 
tute the program of helpful and uplifting community life. Such 
neighborhood organizations, it is held, associate people together with- 
out regard for creed or race. This, it is felt, is more Christian than 
anything in the realm of applied Christianity that can be accom- 
plished through the church. The church is to remain as the inspirer 
and guide of life through all its age-epochs, by understanding and 
sympathizing with all—but it will be subordinating itself institu- 
tionally and, as far as possible, will lose itself in the larger collective 
activities of the community. What this view hopes to accomplish 
will go much further than any church program yet projected; but 
its means will be socialized public and voluntary agencies backed by 
Christian ideals and impulse, other than ecclesiastical ones. 

This is essentially the logic of the South Congregational church 
under its present administration. It is a large, progressive, wealthy 
institution carrying on fewer lines of internal activity than the ma- 
jority of the Springfield churches, and showing a very low rate of 
hours of service per member in its central church building. In 
other words, apart from the Olivet Community House activities, 
South Church limits itself to a narrow range of traditional func- 
tions carried on very opulently. 

Its members are active, however, in almost all progressive move- 
ments of the city, and furnish a very disproportionate share of the 
- time and ability on which depend the larger civic, philanthropic and 
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nation-wide expressions of community idealism. The pastor frankly 
expresses the theory that this is essentially what his church is for. 

As far as the practice of South Congregational Church reflects 
the deliberate theory of non-ecclesiastical service under Christian 
impulse, the church ought not to be judged merely by the standards 
evolved out of the Survey. 

These positions, which challenge the use of demonstrated major 
tendencies as norms of judgments, have been thus frankly faced 
because the writer believes that it is logically legitimate to hold them. 
They may be much more frequently held in the future. They do 
not, however, conflict with the fact that the majority of Springfield 
churches show definite tendencies toward institutional evolution and 
have no good reason for not accepting one or another of its phases 
as provisional standards and measuring their progress in terms of 
group tendencies and averages. 


APPLICATION TO SPRINGFIELD CHURCHES 


Programizing may thus pass on to a series of specific applica- 
tions of the norms thus suggestively derived from the major tend- 
encies of church evolution. This is attempted in the following 
paragraphs. 


THE NEGRO CHURCHES 


The seven Negro churches of Springfield are too many for a 
Negro population of 2,600. The majority, consequently, are ineffi- 
cient in size and function, imitatively overorganized, and far below 
standard in practice. The preparation of their ministers, the scale 
of salaries and cost of operation, and the character of the church 
plant leave much to be desired. 

Since, as has repeatedly been pointed out, St. John’s Congrega- 
tional Church, a Negro church, is one of the best and most highly 
organized in the city, these deficiencies are not to be assumed as 
owing to racial limitations. The most acute situation is on the 
north side where three relatively recent Negro churches have 
crowded in for a population of about 800 people, mainly recent im- 
migrants from the South. The denominational families concerned 
are Baptist and Methodist, though the particular allegiance of the 
Negro churches is not always to the same ecclesiastical bodies 
as those to which the white churches of the same communions 
belong. 

No degree of improvement of administration and support by 
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these churches, can get away from the basic fact that there are not 
enough people to man them all or to carry out most of the stand- 
ard type of modern church life. The ultimate remedy is undoubt- 
edly to be found in the fact that these churches cannot possibly all 
survive.2. A second remedy would lie in the refusal of the denomi- 
nations and the public to support so many churches. Most of them 
are not supporting themselves. Whether or not they get direct de- 
nominational subsidies, they depend to a considerable degree upon 
the assumed approval and moral backing of their respective denomi- 
nations. They also plan to get a large proportion of their support 
from the public at large by recurrent appeal. It would be a reasona- 
ble part of a religious program for Springfield for the major denomi- 
nations to secure the codperation of the Community Welfare Asso- 
ciation and the Community Chest in the proposal that only three 
Negro churches should have approval and support, one for each of 
the major sections in which Negroes are colonized. St. John’s Con- 
gregational Church would naturally be backed in still larger devel- 
opment as an enterprise both of local and of city-wide service for 


the race. 


SMALL CHURCHES OF FOREIGN ANTECEDENTS 


There are too many Swedish churches in Springfield. All of 
them belong to the under-developed or erratic types, having service 
programs much narrower than the average Springfield church. This 
means that, judged by the average, their services to their own com- 
stituency are inferior and that their meaning to the community is 
less significant. Even within the most conventional range of church 
activity their deficiency appears. Five Swedish churches gather only 
12.7 per cent. of their Sunday-school membership from adolescents 
of from fifteen to twenty years of age, whereas the Springfield 
churches as a whole gather 17.3 per cent. from the same age-group, 
and the most typically developed churches as high as 20.4 per cent. 
Again, the Swedish churches have in Sunday school less than one- 
third as many adults as the average in the Springfield churches. 
There are traces of foreign tradition, and of its inability to meet the 
needs of the new generation. Three of the larger denominations 
are involved in this problem. Whereas, on the one hand, the de- 
nominations have, and have properly shown, sympathy for elderly 
foreigners whose allegiance to their native land and native tongue 
is bound up with early Christian experience, it would appear reason- 
able for them to adopt a time limit within which a nationality not 
strongly reinforced by immigration should establish itself upon an 


2 One has become extinct since this was written. 
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American level. Beyond this time separate churches should not be 
maintained—at least with the assistance of the American churches. 

There is also urgent immediate need for the major denominations 
to adopt a policy toward the youth of these churches who are mani- 
festly not being well served by methods dictated by the conservatism 
of their fathers. It appears to be part of a united Protestant pro- 
gram to provide by common action for broader social and recrea- 
tional needs of these youths. This requirement looks in the direc- 
tion of some sort of united community work in the Hill section 
where most of its churches are located. 


CHURCHES OF TRANSPLANTED DENOMINATIONS 


Where the denomination as well as the local church is of foreign 
_ antecedents but is relatively strong in America, and where the finan- 
cial assistance of the local church by others is not a problem, it will 
be unprofitable to quarrel with the fact that on the whole the concep- 
tion which these churches hold of church organization and of the 
sphere of applied Christianity is not that held by the majority of 
churches in Springfield. This is the case of the Lutheran churches. 
Lutherans are relatively numerous and have financial strength enough 
to operate the sort of church they believe in. 

Nevertheless, these churches do not live only to themselves, nor 
are their constituencies outside the range of common Protestant re- 
sponsibility. They do not mean to the community as much as the 
average church does; and, as already noted, the hold of their Sun- 
day schools on adolescents and adults is weak. This affects the 
common Protestant outlook and movement in Springfield; and it is 
only by connecting these young people with supplemental Protestant 
agencies like the Young Men’s Christian Association, or with other 
inter-denominational movements of religious culture, that their Chris- 
tian opportunities will really be equalized or brought up to the 
average American standard. These churches need tactful and sym- 
pathetic cultivation by the older and strorger denominations, with 
firm insistence upon the larger point of view of service to the com- 
munity. 


REGIONALLY ALIEN CHURCHES 


Denominations that have but one church in the city and are not 
well developed in New England, have not always reached the de- 
velopment which commonly characterizes their city enterprises in 
regions where they have normal strength. Their national reputation 
is not helped, nor is their local standing advanced, by offering the 
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public a poor specimen of their denominational type. These churches 
are financially independent so far as Springfield is concerned, but 
may or may not be receiving denominational aid. Their problem is 
therefore fundamentally one for the communion to which they be- 
long. Springfield may nevertheless fairly sdy to these communions: 
“This local church of yours does not do you credit and does not 
mean to this community what the average Protestant church means, 
by virtue of scope of service and community responsibility. Can 
you not therefore mobilize efficient resources of leadership and 
finance to bring your enterprises at least to the average level? If 
this is impossible after a fair trial, the wiser alternative would be to 
abandon the field.” 

Again, from the standpoint of the young people of these 
churches, Protestant responsibility must not be forgotten. Where 
it is statistically demonstrated that, in addition to lacking the ordi- 
nary forms of organizations for youth, they fail to hold an average 
number of adolescents in Sunday school, it is important that the 
churches as a body effect a remedy by some supplemental organiza- 
tion. 


CHURCHES IN NEWLY DEVELOPED SECTIONS 


The historic tradition of Springfield is that new churches start 
as missions established by strong denominations in schoolhouses or 
homes. Later, chapels are built for provisional organizations which 
may gradually develop into independent churches. The average 
period during which a church remains a branch of the older institu- 
tion has varied, but has been relatively long. With every prospect 
that the extremely rapid growth of the city in the immediate past will 
be continued, the question of how Christian institutions are to oc- 
cupy new areas takes on a more pressing aspect. The type of reli- 
gious education and leadership represented by the old process is 
manifestly not adequate. It subjects part of the Protestant popula- 
tion of Springfield to a deficient type of Christian life and organiza- 
tion, with the consequence that the majority of members resident 
in certain new sections seek their church homes with the older or- 
ganizations at a distance, thus in turn, preventing the rapid develop- 
ment of the neighborhood churches. 

In the practical programizing of the future, the churches of 
Springfield should plan to occupy the outlying districts in strength, 
as fast as the districts develop. Excellent examples already cited, 
such as Liberty Methodist Episcopal and Auburndale Baptist, show 
that large community service and rapid church development are pos- 
sible without prohibitive cost if broad plans and a mobilization of 
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denominational resources are utilized. The Survey has made it ap- 
pear highly probable that the smallest effective religious program in 
such a city as Springfield needs at least 200 members; a building 
costing not less than $15,000 to $20,000, a salary of $2,500, and a 
total budget of $5,000. New enterprises should be projected on such 
a basis and rapidly expanded to meet its standards as to staff, plant, 
equipment, salary and support. It is not nearly so hard to raise 
the necessary money as it is to succeed against the handicap of not 
having enough. 


SUBNORMAL CHURCHES 


While a considerable number of other Springfield churches are 
now operating on a subnormal standard, they do not represent a 
large fraction of the total Protestant membership or effective 
strength. Some part of the above suggested remedies will certainly 
be found practicable for them; and the extinction of the unfit 
through the years will further clear up the situation.® 


Coéperative Response 


Persistent effort of Springfield churches to reach normal stand- 
ards of leadership, equipment and service within the range of varia- 
tion offered by the several progressive types as above indicated, 
ought in a few years to furnish the city with a group of Protestant 
church organizations, all with satisfactory internal organization and 
an effective range of service. Each one ought therefore to be a 
worthy Christian institution. 

But could one hope that as a result of such improvement Spring- 
field would really be well served religiously? In the light of the 
Survey’s demonstration of the exceptionally one-sided and unequal 
geographical distribution of Protestant interest, and of the confused 
and ill-balanced parish development of many of the individual 
churches, it is obvious that one could not. Even though each and 
every church should equip itself for an improved form of service, 
the application of that service to the needs of the city would still 
remain very uneven unless Protestantism remedies the challenging 
defects revealed by the survey of the social facts. 

Programizing on this level has its more general and theoretical 
aspect and its geographical application. 

8It is not to be supposed that new sects will not come in with the growth of the 
city, or that they will not initiate church work on subnormal levels; but if the standards 


of the major Protestant groups are maintained and improved the subnormal element 
ought always to represent a decreasing fraction of the total. 
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UTILIZING DIFFERENT TYPES OF PARISHES 


The different types of parishes have different meanings and so- 
cial values. Of the twenty-five churches. with compact parishes 
(which identify the church with the membership chiefly resident in 
a given neighborhood and thus tie it closely to that neighborhood), 
seven are locally non-competitive, having their respective geographi- 
cal fields virtually to themselves. Eighteen are located in clusters 
in which even the highly localized membership is geographically 
mingled with members of other nearby churches. 

As already indicated, the non-competitive neighborhood church 
must render standard service before it can hope to command the 
chief allegiance of church-members living in its vicinity. It is under 
special obligation as far as possible to offer an all-around program, 
so that those members who wish to join their family religious for- 
tunes with those of the immediate vicinity in which they live may 
not be discriminated against in the type of opportunity afforded 
them and their children. Such elaboration—partly for denomina- 
tional reasons—will not hold to them all the church-members of the 
neighborhood, but it will decidedly help. 

It is too much to expect that all the clustered and competitive 
neighborhood churches should develop highly elaborated programs 
backed with high-grade facilities. The very fact that they are com- 
petitive will often render this impossible. They do not, and cannot 
hope to, meet the largest demands of their adolescents under these 
circumstances. They will continue to suffer the humiliation of seeing 
their neighborhood deserted by many of the strongest people for 
membership in the downtown churches, unless they can evolve forms 
of group cooperation, with possible individual specialization, which 
shall lend a strong appeal to the neighborhood group of churches 
even though they are individually weak. This plan falls in with the 
necessity already discovered for supplemental cooperative work for 
the adolescents of the least developed churches; and seems to war- 
rant the suggestion that in the several recognized districts of the 
city, permanent neighborhood church councils be organized through 
which complementary religious, educational and recreational pro- 
grams should be developed. 

Of the sixteen churches with city-wide distribution of member- 
ship, ten are very slightly developed, or not more than typically de- 
veloped. This means that they are at a double disadvantage. They 
have not much to offer except to their own adherents, and they must 
bring these over excessive distances. They are also practically neg- 
ligible as neighborhood forces, because in any given area their mem- 
bers are not sufficient in number to ‘constitute an effective unit. 
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Many of these churches will doubtless justify themselves in the 
strength of their conviction that they have a peculiar sectarian mis- 
sion, or that they stand for a special version of Christianity hidden 
from the majority. So far as they cherish such opinions it is im- 
possible to expect them to fit in with any scientifically determined 
strategy of Protestant occupancy of the city. They must serve the 
Lord after their own fashion and see how the matter turns out. 

The churches of average, or more than average, development 
and with city-wide parishes, have a dual problem of adaptation. 
They are the natural results of structural and psychological forces 
operative in the American city. It is not necessary that religion 
should be wholly localized—indeed it is important that it should 
not be so. The city itself is a unit as well as the neighborhood. The 
central churches of Springfield are within practicable distance 
(though not entirely so for religious education of young children) 
from the homes of members living in all parts of the city. It is one 
of the aspects of the enlarged opportunity of life in the city that it 
furnishes a wider range of human choice, and it is unnatural and 
unwise to make any assumption that ties a church-member to a 
nearer church when his greater spiritual affinity and really har- 
monious adjustment takes him to a distant one. 

There is also a vast sentimental value and a general civic influ- 
ence attaching to the church by reason of strongly sustained and 
representative central organizations. Beyond all probable develop- 
ment of neighborhood churches, it is to these central institutions 
that adolescents from all parts of the city are likely to turn, and to 
them the city must chiefly look for the application of Christianity 
to city-wide civic and social problems. City-wide churches may 
thus serve the entire religious body, and they properly appeal to 
the entire community for membership and support. 

When this is said, however, it should be added that membership 
in the central church does not exhaust the responsibility of any 
Christian. He is also bound by the neighborly tie to the church of 
his communion which stands closest to his home, or to the church 
of any communion that serves his locality. The local church has a 
right to expect from him both service and support. Providing it is 
recognized by his communion and the consensus of Protestant con- 
viction as a useful and proper institution, it should be accorded 
both service and support in some measure, by the entire Christian 
body of the neighborhood. It ought to be definitely understood 
that the privilege of membership in a remote church implies the 
privilege of being on two subscription lists! 

This dual allegiance to the church must be legitimatized; and 
this can most easily be done by having the central church organize 
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its members in each district into a recognizable and responsible body 
able to enter into neighborhood codperative relations, and to share 
in the support of common neighborhood enterprises. To cite an 
example offered earlier in the book, the First Congregational 
Church is, numerically speaking, the second largest church in the 
Forest Park section. That is to say, it has more members living in 
that section than any local church except Faith Congregational. 
Each of these churches has a responsibility for the neighborhood 
Christian life of Forest Park. They should both share, for example, 
as fundamental units in the conduct and support of the local com- 
munity training school. In order to make this possible, all the 
groups of members of the central and downtown churches living 
in Forest Park should be organized into codperative units for Forest 
Park work, while maintaining their primary allegiance to the 
church of their choice. It is needless to say that this would be 
a self-defensive measure on the part of the central churches as 
well as one of practical codperation from the standpoint of the 
neighborhood. 

With the organization of neighborhood church councils, as previ- 
ously suggested, these units representing central churches with 
strong local memberships will figure as definite elements in the or- 
ganization—thus maintaining both the principle of localized respon- 
sibility and the advantage of centralized religious impact and leader- 
ship. 


AREAL APPLICATION TO SPRINGFIELD 


Suppose that all the above practical suggestions with appropriate 
localized machinery to carry them out were effective in the Forest 
Park area. The churches would all have reached normal phases of 
development, each with a modern, internal organization, and each 
doing standard work according to its degree of development. They 
would have made permanent their cooperative work in religious 
education and would have extended it through the local council of 
churches to include many phases of religious life, including prob- 
ably an adequate center for the higher religious education of adoles- 
cents and for their social and recreational development. Both the 
local churches and the central ones having strong Forest Park mem- 
bership would be represented at every stage of the process. All this 
would only make the total situation in Springfield still more un- 
balanced. It would be following the line of least resistance and 
strengthening Protestantism where it is already relatively strong at 
the expense of districts in which it is weak. It would tend to still 
further segregation of standard Protestant work for the poor and 
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foreign population, and still further to concentrate advantage where 
it already exists. 

The more decisive challenge for an areal adaptation of a Protes- 
tant religious program and its fundamental improvement, must there- 
fore be sought in the areas of Protestant weakness, specifically in the 
North End and downtown sections. 


DOWNTOWN 


This section has relatively numerous unchurched Protestants, 
as well as a heavy burden of social handicaps. The majority of its 
resident Protestant church-members do not find a church home in 
the present churches of the district, but go elsewhere. Two of the © 
major denominations, the Methodist Episcopal and Baptist, have in 
recent years withdrawn their strongest churches from this district 
and located them elsewhere. Financial investments in church plant, 
however, still partially remain physically within the district in the 
unsold properties of State Street Baptist and Grace Methodist Epis- 
copal churches. 

The entire three hundred years of Protestant history in Spring- 
field indicate that the type of service which Protestantism can render 
to the predominant foreign population of the downtown section must 
be to a high degree non-sectarian, and must proceed in the broadest 
spirit of civic sincerity and social unselfishness. The transient and 
varied peoples living under the shadow of Springfield’s greatest in- 
stitutions can be ministered to through the agencies of Protestant 
leadership and support—but only if directed in the freest and most 
gracious spirit. . 

Successful beginnings of types of service that ought to be ren- 
dered have already been made. Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in its former location, proved it possible to gather a large following 
for popular evening services, and found a highly profitable field for 
the maintenance of social clubs for foreigners and employed women, 
besides furnishing an accessible center for various constructive 
movements of the city. The removal of this church left no regular 
Protestant enterprise specializing in the service of downtown people. 
This is a loss which must not continue. 

One of the most strategic possibilities of Springfield Protestant- 
ism is the creation of a downtown popular center in which such 
features shall predominate over the more conservative aspects of 
formal religious relationships and organized church life. Further- 
more, the resident population, like that of every other considerable 
district of the city, needs religious organization through forms of 
association that will permit it to assert its own peculiarities and 
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genius and to have large initiative and control of a religious enter- 
prise, even though its major support were to come from elsewhere. 
Such a popular religious center would not compete to any harmful 
extent with existing churches, because they generally have small 
evening audiences which would probably be little affected, and are 
not otherwise in close touch with the downtown population. 

It is almost equally certain that not only an evangelical, but a 
broadly conceived social, movement for citizens of Italian origin 
might well be located in the vicinity of the former building of Grace 
Methodist Church. The First Italian Baptist mission, if more suita- 
bly located and put upon an adequate basis of leadership and special 
equipment with a broad social program, and if so related as to make 
it an agency of the entire Protestant body of the city, would undoubt- 
edly have its difficulties ; but it would be sure under wise management 
to reach ultimate success. A program almost identical with that now 
operated by Olivet Community House would constitute a hopeful 
initial method, with which might be associated such Italian Protes- 
tant church or churches as the situation might develop. Probably the 
historic character of the First Congregational Church shows the 
main path of its future larger service; namely, to continue its city- 
wide ministry. It is hard to see, however, how it can absolve itself 
from the duty of partial localization. It might well take upon itself 
the service of the neglected child-life of the downtown district, 
exacting a new parish house with this particularly in view. 


THE NORTH END 


Like the downtown section, the North End is a generally non- 
Protestant district in which, however, many scattered and un- 
churched Protestants live. It is preéminently a district to which 
many Protestants come as strangers to the city, where they are in- 
adequately cared for by existing churches, and one from which most 
resident Protestant church-members go far to find their church 
homes in other parts of the city. 

The most obvious measure of progress of general Protestant im- 
port would be the decided strengthening of Carew Street Baptist 
Church. This church is serving not primarily for itself or its de- 
nomination, but for the credit of Protestantism in the whole city— 
bearing with great difficulty exceptional burdens in a place of stra- 
tegic opportunity. From the standpoint of the Survey, no program- 
izing suggestion is more certainly wise than that the Baptist denomi- 
nation take measures to make Carew Street Baptist Church a socially 
adapted church with full leadership, equipment and support neces- 
sary to give standard service on this basis. All elements of Prot- 
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estantism might profitably back it, and would then be entitled to 
share in the satisfaction of such a result. 

The unique history of the Union Memorial Church gives a touch 
of distinction to the history of Springfield Protestantism. Founded 
immediately following the Civil War as a protest against denomina- 
tionalism, and with advanced ideals of civic leadership and com- 
munity service for its day, the church is properly dedicated to reli- 
gious originality and experimentation and sentimentally belongs to 
the city as a whole, in a very genuine and unusual sense. Its pres- 
ent membership is, however, not closely identified with the locality 
in which the church stands, nor is there any strong adaptation of 
its program to the varied and challenging changes that have taken 
place in this particular section of the city. Jewish leaders frankly 
boast that the magnificent Memorial Church property will be turned 
into a Hebrew institution within twenty years. Perhaps it ought to 
be. The church is not growing nor truly performing the city-wide 
ministry to which it apparently aspires. In view of the unique and 
distinguished history of this church, one would wish to see it still 
performing an important part in the total Protestant program. 
Might not this be possible if Union Memorial Church, while main- 
taining its present religious organization, should enter upon an ex- 
periment in radical social adaptation to the present community both 
in the atmosphere and the forms of its service? Both its strategic 
location and its exceptionally usable property enforce this appeal. 
The specific suggestion of the Survey is that this church specialize 
in a Christian approach to the mind of the industrial workers. For 
such a service, no other church is so commandingly located as this 
is, standing as it does at the crossroads of the industrial North End. 
None is acknowledged by history as so well fitted for such a unique 
experiment. There is a distressing lack in Springfield Protestantism 
of deliberate and recognized contact with modern industrial prob- 
lems. No church is thought of as particularly interested in the realm 
of labor problems, or as distinctively and consistently applying its 
gospel to the outstanding issues of industrial justice and peace. Is 
it too much to ask that one Protestant church in Springfield should 
specialize in this direction and should risk its fortunes upon its de- 
velopment as a mediatorial agency between the races, classes and 
interests actually and providentially combined in this teeming sec- 
tion of Springfield? The assumption by some church of such a place 
in the scheme of Protestant advance would no more than put Spring- 
field upon an equality with progressive American cities in respect to 
its church development. It is unnecessary to say that an essential 
part of the suggestion would be to reserve the broadest field for the 
people of the locality for initiative and cooperation, in connection 
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with the attempt to develop a center of city-wide Protestant influ- 
ence for industrial righteousness. 

It is well within possibility that special financial resources would 
be available for the support of such a radical experiment from 
sources which the conventional appeal of Protestantism have been 
unable to unlock. 


THE HILL DISTRICT 


Relatively speaking, this is the overchurched section of Spring- 
- field. The fact of too many churches is shown by the arrested 
development and decline of some of the present ones. If all should 
attempt to meet the standard requirements of any one of the effi- 
cient types of service programs, it is almost certain that they would 
find difficulties that would lead some of them to consider the wis- 
dom of further combination of forces. 

There is no evidence however that any of the present churches 
are in a mood to heed such advice, and probably the only solution is 
that of the wear of years which will finally eliminate those that can- 
not somehow justify their existence. 

Though they are more competitive and show less tendency to 
ecclesiastical codperation, the Hill churches as a group have open 
to them practically all of the possibilities in view for the Forest 
Park group. They should have a community school of religious 
education and be among the first in experiments in codperative week- 
day religious instruction. They should develop a common center 
for their adolescent interests, possibly in a community house for the 
Hill section. The division between the churches that are fit to sur- 
vive, and those that are not, would be hastened if the stronger 
churches would speedily create effective church plants. Several of 
them, with spacious auditoriums and among the largest memberships 
of the city, are without adequate facilities for modern religious edu- 
cation or the varied life of an elaborated church such as they are 
attempting to be. The most recent of these larger churches was 
built when Springfield had less than half its present population and 
when ideals of church life and service were relatively even more 
simple. Minor defects, subjecting Sunday-school pupils to improper 
sanitary conditions, have already been pointed out in some of them. 
While, therefore, the needs of smaller churches may seem more 
imperative, it still remains that the central churches as a group can- 
not deserve to maintain their positions of leadership in the city with- 
out additional investment in more modern buildings and facilities. 
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THE OUTLYING DISTRICTS 


The standards for typical development for new churches even 
in outlying districts, have already been indicated. The present dis- 
tribution of areal responsibility among denominations has also been 
shown. It remains to ask where in particular the next new churches 
of Springfield should be located, and by whom. 

A clue to the answer to the first question may be found in the 
location of the present missions, namely, the Sunday school operated 
by Hope Congregational Church in the Ardmore Street school, the 
Jasper Street Mission operated by the Congregational Union under 
the direction of the pastor of the Evangelical Congregational Church, 
and the Sixteen Acres Chapel operated by Hope Church. There is 
also involved the ultimate denominational relationships of the Com- 
munity Church in East Springfield. 

The relatively greater strength of the Congregational denomina- 
tion perhaps makes it natural for it to assume the primary responsi- 
bility indicated by these beginnings in most of the outlying sections. 
The study of city planning as established by the Zoning Ordinance, 
tends to make clear the points of future strategic location with re- 
spect to the type of service designed to be performed. The Survey 
has shown that District E has the largest proportion of unchurched 
Protestants; also that, in spite of the single Methodist Episcopal 
Church, there are more Protestant Episcopal adherents living in 
that district than adherents of any other denomination. This makes 
it natural to inquire whether the Protestant Episcopal communion 
does not have a duty and opportunity somewhere in the North End, 
with due respect to the interests of existing churches and the Con- 
gregational priority in the Ardmore Street section. The develop- 
ment of the Community Church to standard proportions of equip- 
ment and service is also legitimately to be recommended. 

It is obvious that to proceed competitively and without united 
Protestant strategy, even to the occupancy of territory immediately 
open, is both unchristian and undignified in an era of city planning. 
Neither is it a winning policy in the face of Catholic growth partly 
due to the highly strategic location of new churches. 


Means of Effective Programizing 


Springfield therefore greatly needs the early introduction of the 
comity processes made familiar by church federations of numerous 
American cities. These have been perfected through a series of 
years and tried out through many vicissitudes. Their fundamental 
steps are as follows: 
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(1) No church is organized without a careful survey of the dis- 
trict in which it is to be located and without a definite theory of the 
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number of people reasonably required for its basis, and the stand- 
ards of service to be offered. 
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(2) There should next be an impartial canvass of the people of 
the community to discover under what denomination they would 
best support, and under whose leadership they could most hopefully 
attempt to organize, the local religious life. 

(3) The local and denominational forces finally agreed upon 
should then file specifications for the proposed church, both for its 
program and its plant, exactly as though they were applying for 
permission to erect a house under the building ordinance. Such 
plans should naturally have both a preliminary and a final phase, 
and an approved length of time for development should be care- 
fully stated. 

. (4) The enterprise should then have the full sympathy of, and 
pledged protection from competition on the part of, the total Prot- 
estant forces while attempting to fulfill the conditions assumed and 
agreed upon. 

(5) Such backing should go still further. Not only should the 
communion concerned transfer available members to the new enter- 
prise, but churches of all faiths should seriously consider how far 
it may afford superior opportunities to their constituencies living in 
the neighborhood. They should at least urge these constituencies 
to assume the secondary responsibility which all members of distant 
churches should recognize toward the neighboring church. 

The result of such a comity process through the years would be 
the strategic, dignified and effective occupancy of all newly devel- 
oped areas in Springfield by Protestantism. It is highly possible 
that the city will double its population again in twenty years, re- 
quiring a minimum of ten new Protestant churches. The rational 
control of this process by such means as are suggested is demanded 
not only by human intelligence and self-respect, but by the whole 
weight of Christian motive and by shame for the present ill-bal- 
anced relationships of Protestantism to the city. 


COOPERATIVE AGENCIES 


Obviously this and many of the other programizing suggestions 
involve the activity and permanent functioning of some common 
Protestant agency. The newly organized Council of Churches is 
wisely undertaking only a limited program in a field of easy agree- 
ment; and if justified by its results hopes to develop by stages of 
gradual experimentation. Recognition of the practical wisdom of 
such present limitations need not prevent the pointing out of the 
far-reaching possibilities of such an agency. 

Protestantism is geographically unbalanced; its affinities are 
shamefully with the more prosperous part of the population, and it 
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has run away from the poor and needy. Its history has been char- 
acterized by competition, both denominational and between churches 
of the same communion. Unless it can remedy some of these faults 
it cannot and ought not to succeed. It has had a splendid record 
of social conservatism, sustaining and perpetuating the best move- 
ments in the life of the city, but has rarely been originative or 
morally in advance. It is now not more than keeping up with its 
natural rate of progress. Unless, therefore, it is willing to accept 
its best service as having been accomplished in the past, it must 
inevitably move on to new methods of codperative service, in far 
larger ways, with more support, especially that of self-effacing char- 
ity and dogged determination. 
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Appendix I 
MEMBERS OF SURVEY COMMITTEES 


National Advisory Committee 


The National Advisory Committee + consisted of the following: 
Shelby Harrison, Director Department of Surveys and Exhibits, 
Russell Sage Foundation, Advisory Counsellor; Arthur E. Richard- 
son, Chief Statistician, American Telephone and Telegraph Co.; 
Charles Alvin Brooks, Secretary City and Foreign Speaking Mis- 
sions, American Baptist Home Mission Society; Adelaide Case, De- 
partment of Religious Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; John W. MacDowell, Chairman Joint Committee on Cities 
and Urban Industrial Relations, Home Missions Council; George 
L. Nuckolls, Chairman, Committee on Progress, Staff and Equip- 
ment, Methodist Episcopal Church; Mary Samson, Director of 
Women’s Work, Board of Home Missions, Methodist Episcopal 
Church; William P. Shriver, Director City and Immigrant Work, 
Presbyterian Board; Arthur L. Swift, Field Director Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; and Worth M. Tippy, Executive of Social Ser- 
vice Commission of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. 


Local Advisory Committee 


The Local Advisory Committee consisted of the following: Rev. 
Fred Winslow Adams, Chairman; Rev. Henry L. Bailey, Rev. G. 
Pitt Beers, Mrs. F. C. Brigham, Phelps Brown, Mrs. Plumb Brown, 
Miss Mary L. Cady, Prof. W. J. Campbell, Mrs. W. J. Campbell, 
Mrs. Fred B. Cross, C. H. Cumings, Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Davies, 
Rev. W. N. DeBerry, Pres. Laurence L. Doggett, Mrs. A. C. Dut- 
ton, Mrs. A. C. Eastman, Roscoe C. Edlund, Rev. Fred M. Estes, 
Rev. C. Oscar Ford, B. A. Franklin, Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, 
Harvey L. Grey, Ben. A. Hapgood, B. A. Hoover, Rev. E. M. Lake, 
Mrs. A. F. Leonard, Mayor Edwin F. Leonard, Mrs. Lucy Mallary, 

1 See Preface, 877 
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Josephine D. Mason, Clara L. McComb, Rev. Neil McPherson, 
A. B. Morrill, Mrs. A. B. Morrill, Horace A. Moses, Rev. John A. 
Nolan, Rabbi Samuel Price, Prof. Arthur Rudman, Howard A. 
Selby, John A. Sherley, John F. Streeter, Supt. James F. Van Sickle, 
and George H. Wren. ; 


Local Subcommittees 


The various subcommittees ? and their members follow: 

House-to-House Religious Census: Rev. G. Pitt Beers, Chair- 
man; Rev. H. E. Chapman, Rev. G. A. Martin, Dr. Neil McPherson 
and Rabbi Samuel Price. 

Study of Churches and Religious Organizations: Rev. James 
Gordon Gilkey, Chairman; Mrs. A. F. Leonard, Mrs. Fred B. Cross, 
Karl Hammond, C. V. Sawhill, H. W. Selby and Prof. Arthur 
Rudman. 

Study of religious Education: Prof. W. J. Campbell, Chairman; 
Dr. George E. Dawson, Secretary; H. P. Coor, Supt.; James H. Van 
Sickle, Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, and John A. Sherley. 

Study of Recreation: Rev. W. N. DeBerry, Chairman; Rev. H. 
L. Bailey, Miss Mary L. Cady, John A. Sherley, Edwin W. Gantt, 
and Charles E. Ladd. 

Study of Interrelationships of Church and Social Movements: 
Miss Clara L. McComb, Chairman; Miss Mary L. Cady, H. 
Twitchell, Miss Grace Redding and Rev. James Gordon Gilkey. 


2 See Preface, J 


Appendix II 
SOURCES OF HISTORICAL DATA 


Besides the census data indicated in the text, the sources of 
Chapter IT are of two sorts, (1) Series of local histories and hand- 
books of the city which have appeared at intervals in Springfield, 
and (2) Occasional historical pamphlets and similar publications of 
the local churches. The more important of the former are: 


Holland, History of Western Massachusetis (1855). 

King, Handbook of Springfield ey (a collection of monographs). 

Greene, History of Springfield (1886). 

5 pring field Present and Prospective (1905) (a collection of monographs). 

Barrows, History of Springfield for the Young (Connecticut Valley His- 
torical Society, 1921). 


The voluminous “Springfield Scrap Book” of newspaper clip- 
pings and fugitive documents actively kept up by the Springfield 
Public Library in the decade preceding the World War also fur- 
nished valuable data. 

No adequate collection of the historical pamphlets of individual 
churches exists. Fugitive examples occur in the Public Library. 
Others are found in church and denominational archives. These 
naturally represent the handing down of tradition rather than veri- 
fied history, and frequently do not agree entirely with the more 
formal sources or with one another. They show, however, what the 
churches are taught to think about their own pasts. 
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SOURCES OF ECCLESIASTICAL DATA AND METHODS 
OF INVESTIGATION 


Sources 


The principal sources of Chapter III are the official publications 
of ecclesiastical information and statistics of the four major denomi- 
nations in Springfield; namely, the Congregational, Baptist, Meth- 
odist Episcopal, and Protestant Episcopal for the period 1899 to 
1921. For the first mentioned denomination, this was the national 
denominational yearbook; and for the other three, the annual min- 
utes or yearbook of regional ecclesiastical bodies including the city. 
Of secondary use in establishing trends for part of the period, and 
covering all denominations, was the United States Census of Reli- 
gious Bodies for 1906 and 1916. 


Method 


Since the denominations did not have identical forms of statis- 
tics, and since a given denomination had sometimes changed its 
forms within the period covered, the first step in method was to 
attempt to discover how far available data stood for the same set of 
phenomena. This involved to some extent the recombination and 
rearrangement of statistics, particularly in the financial statistics of 
the Methodist Episcopal and Protestant Episcopal churches. 

The second step was the transcription of the rearranged data by 
averages for three-year periods. This was held necessary in order 
to avoid basing comparisons on extreme fluctuations which appeared 
from year to year owing to the confusing of occasional with recur- 
‘ rent phenomena within the statistics. Such necessity was especially 
evident in the financial accounting where the cost of capital invest- 
ments, such as building operations, was generally confused with that 
of current operation of the churches. Even the use of three-year 
averages did not serve entirely to absorb the irregularities due to 
such facts. 

With a single exception, the data were accepted exactly as they 


stood after the denominational sources had been made comparable 
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as above explained. This exception was that of Christ Protestant 
Episcopal Church, which in 1921 revised its membership rolls by 
dropping 886 names. For purposes of reasonable interpretation, 
this reduction of membership was spread proportionately over the 
entire twenty-two-year period, the result of which process appears 
bracketed above the original figures in the Episcopal column in Ap- 
pendix Table B. 


TABLE B— DENOMINATIONAL CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP STATIS- 
TICS, 1900-1921 


Spring field Church-Membership 
Population Congre- Meth. Prot. 
Year Number Period Baptist gational Epis. Epis.* Total 
1900 62,0595 ess 1899-1901 1,985 3,905 2,112 1,220 O'222 
(1,368) 
1903 768,947 eee on 1902-1904 2,083 4207 2,256 1,503 9,911 
: (1,336) 
TOOG 70, lidaene weno 1905-1907 2,360 4,572 2.357 1,606 10,625 
(1,455) 
1909; 85,8495 Seen 1908-1910 2,420 4879 2466 (1,860 11,228 
(1,614) / 
HOIZ 8 04 Gd eae 1911-1913 2,540 5,046 2,332 2154 11,532 
(1,740) 
LOTS ws O2 O71 Eoah cess 1914-1916 2,740 5,413 3,018 2,415 12,911 
(1,801) 
POIS 118958 oo cn cas 1917-1919 2,906 5899 3,159 2,611 13,765 
(1,801) 
TODO 129 GIA oe Sais 1920 3,016 6102 3311 2,746 14230 
1921 134,943) oo ce2 eae 1921 3,972 6,284 23,330 1,930 15,125 


* The figures in parentheses are those resulting after the 886 persons “Lost without 
Transfer” in 1921 were distributed over the previous twenty years. They were used in 
making up the totals, 


While the membership figures for Christ Church, thus corrected, 
were used in Appendix Table D in calculating the rate of Protestant 
Episcopal growth, which gives a true picture of the membership 
trend of that communion, the original figures were used in every 
case in calculating the per capita denominational finances in Tables 
FandG. The reason for this formal inconsistency is that the Sur- 
vey, although confident that there are errors in other church figures, 
has no means of correcting consistently for them. It therefore has 
not corrected for any. All stand by the letter of the financial record; 


but attention has been called in the text to such modifying factors 
as are known. 


aa 
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At best, the irregularities both of membership and financial ac- 
counting appear to be such that while a legitimate comparison of 
trends was established, many particular items at particular dates 
continued to remain doubtful. The interpretations of the text at- 
tempt to confine themselves within the limits set by this fact. 


TABLE ea oe Sone oe oe STATISTICS, 


Sunday-School Enrollment 
Congre- Methodist Protestant 


Period Baptist gational Episcopal Episcopal Total 
PSOO“ODL vive vcicws's oes 1,966 3,535 2,095 474 8,070 
TOOZ SOA Riles cisae oe ss 2,096 3,282 2,380 597 8,355 
HOQ5ELOO/ S vcs dkeeeas es 2,174 3,464 2,348 576 8,562 
1908-1910 ............. 2,523 3,742 2,436 726 9,427 
OU NSe er slap cba:wts ore vk 2,519 3,803 2,736 703 9,761 
MOTAAOIG: uaa ci ccvew ere ss 2,491 4,783 3,334 785 11,393 
MOUZaIOIS eich os cack ak 2,293 4,629 3,480 787 11,189 
ES Zar afee econ cela Mtoe: «tia Beste 2,423 4,034 3,298 874 10,629 
Be en ergy orale) alisbe foc ree tal vi 2,512 4,445 3,320 813 11,090 


TABLE D—GROWTH OF SPRINGFIELD POPULATION, CHURCH- 
MEMBERSHIP AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT FROM 


1899-01 
Sunday- 
Period from Spring field i School 
1899-01 to Population Church-Membership Enrollment 
3 8B 
e $8 0 4a 6958 
% % Jo Jo Jo Jo Jo 
NOOZ 1904 te. erate wea wie 11.1 4.9 Gl, 6.8 12.2 ipo: os 
MOOS S1OOT, ie se seciuc's nas 23.4 18.9 17.1 11.6 9.5 15.2 6.1 
TOOS VOI ree ces Se re 3s 38.3 21.9 249 16.8 19.3 217 16.8 
WOUY VON Sie cle cle-aesie rece 9 523 ZF 2 29:2 10:4: 32.3 25.1 20.9 
POVASTONG : Wlae ce shy ce ae as 65.9 38.0; %%, P38:6; 42.9% 3427. 40.0 41.2 
BOT LON Os ae ed en 91.6 46.3 510 496 47.6 49.3 38.6 
BO Via 2s tetas to cater clare elrahee 109.0 51.8 56.2 568 476 543 31.7 
WOOT a otde dala ee Oe athiee ce 117.4 79.8 60.9 $82 58.2 64.0 37.4 
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TABLE F—AVERAGE ANNUAL PER CAPITA CURRENT EX- 
PENDITURES FOR THE FOUR MAJOR DENOMINATIONS 
BY PERIODS, 1899 TO 1921 


Denomination Average Per Capita Expenditures 
and Church 1899-1901 1908-1910 1917-1919 1921 
Baptist 
Bethany ceek sess fae f5 ae exe $6.87 $17.84 
Carew: Street i)i...0c05.- $9.77 $11.53 15.03 15.69 
Chase Memorial ......... ioe as 16.89 18.70 
Hlioilandhe es ole ceases oa: 12.50 Ae ae 
WaT St meteye sale: Senate scicaes 14.48 ae ie 
Bate OATCEE . hehe ee eee 11.02 9.97 13.10 aes 
Vins behaves caerraas nk Stes « ests 11.06 10.42 7.73 
Park Memorial ..:...... 20.53 18.40 14.42 19.18 
Pirst Swedish s+... «2s... Soe 16.85 22.20 28.62 
“1D SVicG VANES oan ise eee ane 7.27 711 10.58 11.74 
euburndale. 3dicleecsea ec ane Suid sete 115.72 
WEES CAIVALY: swale eileen x sie Nii as 5.54 
Ota eek daw es $12.07 $11.33 $12.30 $14.49 
Congregational 
HOLS Usb arve cet Seve aud oie aielae $9.70 $9.44 $11.56 $12.19 
OLENA 5 yee cee Leo e 12.29 11.67 26.55 ae 
SOUE Ct tee nae eh esis, cs cyntes 24.34 25.45 28.85 27.15 
INGntne eer es 62 tases hoses 6 17.79 12.49 15.07 18.42 
ivaneelical= 2 s8e0 0. csc 10.19 10.33 18.40 18.36 
ODER ere ee eae are 12.85 11.69 11.27 13.65 
MSG EMiCHIN. easiest e ca Aes 11.14 5.93 
Eastern Avenue ......... 8.06 11.40 Her ome 
Beimimanel ceases ee ee 18.40 39.44 11.42 14.15 
"Bea dle eee eas oe 25.09 21.27 15.79 25.28 
Si) OTST ase nt seer 12.03 9.44 9.41 12.49 
Swedish Evan. Miss. .... 17.10 12.21 23.72 17.32 
TNE eine eras! oie wie ales 0 30.66 Cal) 20.45 24.09 
mbOtaliate-che acess eats oa $15.07 $14.24 $15.75 $18.00 
Methodist Episcopal 
PNSDUPY: EUIESE: cen ce cclee ec $9.93 $10.20 $6.43 $9.49 
NGL ACENIN Nas tants tee. Setenciahs # 13.04 11.66 13.10 17.41 
[Dylon UN Rae) rere ree ie 17.99 19.28 13.60 
Steines auc te wis nics Mate 10.46 10.83 16.15 
PRUINILY pate dete ewe 6.18 7.79 12.44 24.99 
VES LE Vitseee sec tatlas-cvevopele eave 5.91 12.71 10.71 11.01 
BriehtwoOod ij cescce cs 3a 8.67 Ae ae ee 
Swedish Mission ........ 12.22 nee 
Ot ale apr tative cinistele 6 $7.94 $10.12 $10.89 $15.65 
Protestant Episcopal 
All Saints cicsccic scene BAe $82.25 $14.21 $16.20 
Biss PR esemeete peer $13.94 20.56 13.26 DROS 
SEPP Etersraee dy ec amoenles 16.88 20.33 19.68 17.08 
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TABLE G—AVERAGE ANNUAL PER CAPITA BENEVOLENCES 
son Cee MAJOR DENOMINATIONS BY PERIODS, 
19 2 


Denomination . Average Per Capita Benevolences 
and Church 1908-1910 1917-1919 yi 
Baptist 
Bethany: “ance nec cnines one et ceee= ee $.64 afk 
Carew Street :.....- Eee $.61 1.41 $4.36 
Chase Memorial ......09.528%..% as 1.11 3.95 
State: Strecisince san We sacs deka 2.78 5.23 ie 
1 EA ey nen i ae ar ie ge 2.12 3.20 4.87 
Park =Memorial];,..0c7.euiuet osstes 1.26 6.77 15.64 
Hirst -Swedishlsic. sess oa eae 94 3.57 16.44 
ME hitdsts septic. Sat CORRE ae 25 81 217, 
Muburndales sins weenie eee ee aes ah 755 
Mt Calvatyetsos.acsucGemee cess Aas ae 1.28 
of Diayiat bee ie Mat Beli re i pmA ee eet $1.69 $3.36 $5.68 
Congregational : 
PUES fac eae be aba ce Bech e es $2:40 $3.62 $6.19 
GES Rai ee eR A Se ses — Skee te 1.51 86 ee 
SCE ect Se ce aes 7.93 6.01 12.99 
INOrth . ede oss ce ee se 3:61 1.74 4.02 
Pivancelicale fans <s <0 ost tee et eciee 51 56 1.85 
ES! ea Ss Sais ea Mee en ses 2.34 2.00 6.45 
irenth <a ts soe eh ee ees 21 Ses 
Eastern -Atyetite <.....<¢Sasigi ss as 14 ti Pte 
emmanuel Wt dacietccs ss eRe eae 28 61 2.13 
Parics %, cats innate Sace Deets ae 2.16 4.22 8.49 
Stir | OllnSPacanc kee irks SOREL site 31 83 93 
Swedish Evan: Miss... 3.0c.....- 1.76 ee ce 
Waith - .ce ede obec nace ts are 2.80 2.29 2.79 
Potala tees wir oee cee ass $2.75 $2.63 $5.92 
Methodist Episcopal 
SOUT y! APSE: Anes cieie e's’ sine Rie 0 $1.60 $2.40 $3.73 
IGTACE Tae cic ett oie aes Heim 2.87 245) 8.77 
ME DehEVee rsa ties iereins Mee Coe ai 3.57 1.05 KBs 
Bot. AMCs Reeee o(c. ors as Mee Kee -66 2.12 477 
SHLINity.);c Aekceiaw co's <M RE Nese 2.42 2.70 9.73 
Wesley 9 SoS es. eee tea es 2.19 4.21 10.59 
Total RRS S28 xe cae ens 8 $2.10 $2.90 $7.96 
Protestant Episcopal 
AlisSaints. sata. acess varaenteno ree $1.64 $1.94 $3.39 
Ghrist) << teciae jc a os Settee an 4.06 2.78 5.30 
De Peters aienks vss canes «0 1.99 1.39 3.64 


MONS! «a's Secs uke Pa ew cies ete $3.55 $2.41 $4.48 





Appendix IV 
SOURCES OF DATA ON ADHERENTS 


1: Method of Estimating Population Belonging to the 
Several Faiths by Historic Antecedents 


The estimate of the distribution of population according to his- 
toric antecedents was made by Gladden W. Baker, field statistician 
of the Survey. The house-to-house religious census asked over 
16,000 adult citizens to what faith they belonged, and recorded their 
answers on cards. Counting and percentaging the returns resulted 
in a distribution as shown in the first column of figures below. 


House-to-House Corrected 
Religious Census Estimates 
Faith %o Jo 

Roi Catholier sas cs sees es eet 34.8 44.9 
ETE DROW orate ctedia haeehe sieueble oer 3.4 6.1 
PeLOLESt am taerch cuatro te nee tae 58.0 47.3 
OEet ey co aie 0 tees ak ape analeres 1.0 1.2 
ING: PrEFErenee<Viieic vaidiete otis ke ule 0.7 0.5 
ns pecitred pssssieves as earsion inj r ate a 2.1 0.0 


This showing entirely contradicted the local understanding of the 
situation, and was extremely unlikely in view of the fact that 60 per 
cent. of the population is of foreign antecedents. The undoubted 
explanation of the bias was that the household canvass was more 
complete in areas that were heavily Protestant, and that the Prot- 
estant canvassers did not find so many people proportionately of 
other faiths as of their own. 

The corrected estimate was therefore built up by taking the per- 
centage of each foreign-born nationality that reported itself as of 
the various faiths and applying it to the total of foreign-born. The 
age-, and sex-characteristics of population as revealed in the United 
States Census were also considered, together with the racial and 
nativity characteristics of the population under twenty-one. The 
net result is a shifting of about 10 per cent. of the total from the 
Protestant to the Roman Catholic column, also a proportionate in- 
creased estimate of Hebrew population, as is shown in the last 
column. 

The rough and ready method of testing the legitimacy of cor- 


rected estimate is as follows: 
387 
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If Protestantism had all the native population of native parent- 
age, all that of British origin except the Irish, one-half of the smaller 
foreign elements, such as Germans, whose national faith is divided, 
it would muster 55 per cent. of Springfield population. One knows, 
however, that the grandchildren of the Irish and French who came 
from forty to sixty years ago are now many of them native-born 
citizens of native parentage, but are non-Protestant. One knows 
from the household canvass that 10 per cent. of the British are non- 
Protestant. Subtracting a per cent. fairly representing these from 
the 55 per cent. above mentioned brings one very close to Dr. Baker’s 
estimate that 47.3 per cent. of Springfield population is Protestant. 


2: Methods of the Household Religious Census 
DETERMINATION OF SURVEY DISTRICTS 


The districting of the city was undertaken from a dual point of 
view ; namely, that of securing homogeneous units both for religious 
and for social information, and if possible to serve later as units of 
practical codperation in following out the findings of the survey. 
Its actual undertaking and first use was in connection with the 
household religious census. 

The elaborate series of maps of the City Planning Board, result- 
ing in the Zoning Ordinance of 1923, was in process of preparation 
at this point of the survey’s history. Though these maps were in- 
complete, it was possible from their physical and social data to de- 
termine the character and quality of all areas of the city. As the 
zoning process developed, both present and future homogeneous areas 
became more and more apparent. With this valuable information 
supplemented by field studies and the particularly valuable help of 
Dr. Neil McPherson, pastor of the largest Protestant church in the 
city, the survey districts as mapped in the text were adopted by the 
Executive Committee upon report of Dr. McPherson and the Field 
Director. 

With slight exception the boundaries chosen proved to be socially 
justified as the survey proceeded. The Forest Park district was 
manifestly too large, and its considerable non-homogeneity was 
concealed by this fact. 

So far as possible the districts had followed ward lines, so that 
census and other social data available by wards could easily be trans- 
ferred into district terms. 

A practical difficulty probably inherent in the situation was en- 
countered; namely, that in a city of Springfield’s size homogeneous 
areas are not often extensive. An area suitable for social interpre- 
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tation is, therefore, too small a unit for institutional codperation. 
Practical interpretation, therefore, turned out to be largely in terms 
of the major sections of the city as popularly recognized. 


THE HOUSEHOLD CENSUS 


The census was taken on May 21, 1922. The forces codperating 
were the Survey, as a technical agency, and the churches seeking 
practical results. The first had as its objective the securing of scien- 
tific data; the second, the securing of adherents, each primarily to 
its own congregation. 

In practical arrangement the two objectives had to be accommo- 
dated to each other. Codperation of churches of all faiths was so- 
licited, but was extensively secured from only those of Protestant 
faith. Of the Protestant churches, 98 per cent. actively joined in 
the census. The survey districts were subdivided into smaller units 
made up by combining census enumeration precincts. Addresses 
were secured from poll books and pasted upon cards covering each 
enumeration precinct. When it became evident that a sufficient 
force of canvassers to cover the entire city was not available, cer- 
tain precincts were selected from each district, so as to assure a 
balanced and fairly distributed sample. 

The method of organization was simple, district leaders being 
appointed with subordinates in each cooperating church whose busi- 
ness it was to secure the canvassers up to the quota assigned, and to 
direct their preliminary training and final work. 

Extensive appeals for cooperation were made through newspaper 
items and notices in the churches, supplemented by a proclamation 
issued by Mayor Leonard approving the religious census. 

The schedule card used in the canvass appears on page 390. 

A week previous to the canvass, district training conferences 
were held in all parts of the city, in which the enrolled canvassers 
were instructed in the use of the schedule and the objectives and 
values of the religious census were generally promoted. 

The canvass was simultaneous, occupying the afternoon of Sun- 
day, May 21, 1922. The canvassers for each district gathered at a 
church appointed by the district leader, received their route maps, 
assignment of addresses, and supplemental printed directions for 
procedure with instructions to return them at the end of the canvass. 

A total of about one thousand canvassers actually participated. 
About 20 per cent. of the adult population of the city was canvassed. 
In the outcome only fourteen of the twenty-nine questions of the 
schedule applicable for adults were filled out with sufficient fre- 
quency to be tabulated, while data on frequency of church connec- 
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tions, church attendance and all the data concerning minors were 
so thinly returned as not to be directly usable. In other words, the 
schedule proved far too long for effective use by volunteers with 
the amount of preliminary training available and within the time 
allotted. It is the convinction of the Survey that a smaller but well- 
chosen sample of population, canvassed by paid experts with a still 
fuller schedule, would secure results of higher scientific value than 
would be obtained by a much larger canvass by volunteers—and at 
no greater cost. While the services of the one thousand canvassers 
were nominally free, the time involved in setting up the process and 
the time lost in handling results of limited value would have gone 
far toward paying the cost of experts. 

From the standpoint of religious codperation and immediate prac- 
tical use of the results by local churches, the census was undoubt- 
edly justified. Sixteen churches, including some of the largest in 
the city, drew off lists of membership prospects which were effec- 
tively used, as was proved by subsequent testimonies, samples of 
which follow: “Church had out one hundred and one canvassers and 
visited 1,078 families, 244 of whom were not at home, but 834 fur- 
nished information.” 

“Immediately after the assembling of the 3,000 cards returned 
for the Forest Park District, the church put a force of fifteen on 
the examination of the cards, borrowing five typewriters in addi- 
tion to those already belonging to its office. 

“They found 360 cards of people preferring the Baptist denomi- 
nation, or having no preference though Protestant; and of these 155 
families were selected as being live prospects and the church is be- 
ginning immediately to cultivate them.” 

After numerous calls the pastor reported that he believed that 
from 50 to 75 per cent. of the persons covered by these cards would 
come permanently upon his calling list as in some measure constitu- 
ents of the parish. He stated that he was finding three classes of 
persons as the result of the canvass: 


1. Those who had just come to town. 

2. Those who had fallen out of churchgoing habits but still regarded 
themselves as connected with the churches; and 

3. Those who had been for many years out of touch with the church, 
but who were in many cases recoverable as the result of cultivation. 


The religious needs of the city were undoubtedly brought home 
to the popular imagination more strongly than would have been pos- 
sible if the method used had been more scientific but less popular, 
or had involved a more limited participation of individuals. 


‘* 
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3: Method of Estimating Present Adherents to the Several 
Faiths 


For Protestantism, the calculation starts with a known church- 
membership of about 20,000 in 1921. 

Part of this total is made up of non-resident members, which is 
assumed to be balanced by an equal number of members of churches 
outside of Springfield actively cooperating with Springfield churches. 

According to the age-distribution, Table XXXII, about 80 per 
cent. of the church-membership is over twenty-one years, and 20 
per cent. under twenty-one. This gives 16,000 church-members over 
twenty-one as the first item in arriving at the Protestant total. Ac- 
cording to the ratio of the household canvass there are twenty-nine 
persons other than members who definitely specify adherence to some 
particular church for every seventy-one members. On the basis of 
16,000 members, this implies 6,535 other adherents over twenty-one, 
a total of approximately 22,500. 

There are left 4,000 church-members under twenty-one and, ac- 
cording to the Sunday-school age-group tables, about 3,300 Sunday- 
school pupils between the ages of twelve and twenty-one, making a 
gross total of 7,300. The exact overlap of the church and the Sun- 
day school is not known; but on the basis of a sample of 367 adoles- 
cent members of the Young Men’s Christian Association (Boys’ De- 
partment) it is about 20 per cent. This overlap must be subtracted 
from the gross adolescent membership of church and Sunday school. 
On the other hand, a small number of adherents through subsidiary 
organizations for adolescents only (such as Boy and Girl Scouts), 
must be added. In four churches, this class was found to be about 
one-tenth of the total adolescent non-member group. Adding and 
subtracting numbers corresponding to these ratios, a rough total of 
6,500 adolescent adherents to Protestantism is reached. 

Children under twelve are assumed to follow the religious status 
of the group to which they belong. According to the census age- 
ratios, the adult Protestant adherent group as just estimated ; namely, 
16,000 members and 6,535 other adherents over twenty-one years of 
age, would have approximately 6,300 children under twelve years 
of age. 

Totaling these items, 35,335 is reached. as the estimated number 
of adherent Protestants. 

The estimated number of present Roman Catholic adherents was 
arrived at by projecting the rate of Catholic increase as shown by 
the United States Census of Religious Bodies for 1906 and 1916 
respectively through to 1921 and comparing it with the local esti- 
mate received from the Catholic authorities. The projection of the 
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census figures gives a Catholic total of about 44,000, which approxi- 
mately justifies the local Catholic claim of about 45,000 which is 
adopted in the text. . 

The Hebrew estimates of present adherents is secured by apply- 
ing the multiple of four adherents to one head of a family, as re- 
ported by the conservative synagogues, and adding the membership 
of the liberal synagogues. This is the multiple used by the Federal 
Council of Churches in estimating Hebrew adherents for the United 
States. 

The estimate for present adherents to other faiths is based upon 
the 1916 United States Census of Religious Bodies increased by a 
generous ratio. On this point the Survey does not pretend great 
accuracy, but the small absolute numbers involved do not greatly 
affect the total. 

The remaining population of nearly 45,000 people, constituting 
34.7 per cent. of the total, are without any actual present connec- 
tion with the church according to the best judgment of the Survey. 


4: Basis for Calculation of Number and Variety of 
Adherents’ Connections with the Church 


Evidence of the number and variety of adherents’ connections 
with the church is based upon a 14 per cent. sample of the member- 
ship of the regular Protestant denominations covering, however, 
only four churches, viz., St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal, and Au- 
burndale, First and Park Memorial Baptist churches. They repre- 
sent churches showing a wide range of difference in age, size and 
location, and the results are probably typical. The effort to get a 
larger sample on this point was defeated by complete lack of com- 
parable records. While keenly aware of, and in many ways depend- 
ing upon, non-adherents, no Protestant church had a complete list 
even of the adherents who definitely belonged to its subsidiaries. 
No church was in a position to show accurately the number of the 
particular relations borne to it by each enrolled member of some 
part of its organized life. The total could be reached only by col- 
lecting membership lists for subsidiaries from the several offices of 
various organizations. Many of these lists were very badly kept 
and uncertain as to dates. Next the lists had to be compared for 
duplication and combined into a single list. This long process, how- 
ever, was carried out by the codperation of the four churches above 
mentioned. 


Appendix V 
METHOD OF INVESTIGATING THE LOCAL CHURCH 


The method used in the study of the local church was the result 
of an evolution. In its first phase it represented the revulsion from 
the over-elaborate schedules of the Interchurch World Movement 
and was to have been limited to the data which experience proved 
was fairly accessible. 

The local church studies were, however, proposed in Springfield 
churches as self-surveys in which the staff was prepared to carry 
the matter as far as any individual church would be willing to go 
toward a scientific study of its own problem. Points proposed for 
such progressive studies covered the geographical mapping of the 
parish (details of which are discussed in Appendix IV, 2), the in- 
ventory of subsidiary organizations, calculation of man-hours of 
service (both of which were completely carried out for the entire 
number of churches) and a complete catalog of adherents, showing 
the number and manner of connection with the church, which was 
only partially carried out; also studies of nationality, occupation, 
regularity of attendance, continuity of connection and membership- 
overlap among different local churches, which were not carried out 
by a sufficient number of churches for systematic use in the survey. 

The method proposed for the self-survey was to have each 
church appoint a local survey committee to assemble data. The 
Springfield College students assigned as pastor’s assistants in various 
churches were organized into a seminar group and instructed in 
methods of securing the information. Six sessions of this seminar 
were held by the director, and a great many data gathered before 
the end of the college year which brought this phase of the survey to 
a close. 

Two field investigators then made a systematic canvass of the 
churches to secure and systematically assemble the data, and to 
supplement such as were lacking. 

Several supplementary schedule cards were added to the schedule 
for the study of the local church in behalf of the Committee on the 
Study of Recreation and Social Relationships. This was done in 
order not to have a duplicate approach made to the local church by 
various departments of the survey, and to save the time of the field 
investigators who also attempted to bring in the religious education 
schedules at the same time. Naturally, at best, it required many 
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letters and much telephoning to bring up the stragglers and get in 
what was finally a fairly complete réply from all the forty-three 
regularly organized churches. Thus, during the period in which the 
survey was chiefly concerned with the local church study, it mailed 
out 515 schedules and questionnaires and 345 letters, besides having 
353 personal interviews and 1,438 telephone calls. That it took, on 
an average, Over sixty communications per church to get the neces- 
sary information, speaks volumes for the magnitude of the task 
and the industry of the workers. 

The local church schedule proper, with its supplemental items, 
required the tabulation of returns from the forty-three churches on 
320 items. . 

Derivative tables involved in the interpretation offered in the 
text were worked out to the point of completing the more significant 
leads. The more important schedule cards used in the above inves-~ 
tigation are reproduced on pages 396 and 397. 


TABLE I—LOCAL CHURCH STATISTICS FOR 1921 





a" 
Shean as 
iS} av S = 
, * . 26, Beet eo ee, 
gS os § B88 oss ies 
= < S RIS = SES 2s 
’ SS 885° 872. sera s 3 
Denomination and Church SS NYS WEN QrwQ AH 
Baptist 
WWEGISI oe pointes eercnace ns 31 25 126 35 $1,560 
“1 col- 
Bethany ee ee ne 51 35 260 42 lections” 
Aaburndales varanasi ae canoe 111 84 635 268 1,800 
Chase Memorial .......... 124 58 386 168 1,700 
Garews Streets aso seca 286 72 569 225 1,800 
Mts-Calvary-< sorters 375 200 1,267 95 1,200 
Parka Wemorial ov ecc.s eee 527 390 1,513 466 3,500 
ADIT Sierees ieee iSe NRE 644 200 1,358 196 1,800 
UNta) meee UAE Seas AMOR ee 1,555 400 1,629 645 5,000 
otal eeu anty nae ets 3,704 1,464 7,743 2,140 $18,360 
Congregational 
Evaneselical © saa ke see oe 176 70 355 133 $1,800 
Pataca eerie eas 205 150 575 146 2,500 
Swedish Evan. Mission .... 228 225 602 135 1,800 
Bnimaguel «oe. nae oe 355 200 865 358 1,700 
OCU Bence ae aoe 467 300 915 160 5,000 
St= John's saree ae. ete 468 350 1,848 235 1,920 
Faiths Saat, 5 beta Rie hs ee ate 838 225 1,043 409 4,500 
TLOVE Wp ars dees 882 rps aa 635 4,000 
Souths Sco peehe metas aoe 1,105 750 5,102 151 8,000 
EMGStiss hoo Cae 1 558 1,000 4,021 776 6, 000 


fe) errr p reer 6,282 3,270 =: 15,326 3,138 $37,220 
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TABLE I—LOCAL CHURCH STATISTICS FOR 1921 (Continued) 


< 
S 
Ss 
Denomination and Church .+ SS 
Methodist Episcopal 
SVE CIS I Waiclarn snide beoerieacia e's 134 
MEDOREY Sage cieisewblets whouse 150 
Sta VaMlese ss voit vvak a sae 391 
PA Sbifiyecbrst> eel. cceperaaly 613 
VIOSICMT herd clottararysheleunin aarieiin 1,010 
BP LINIEY? qstntn Seta cae ee ee 1,012 
BL Ob aL Pt svesass ievatavs racceiaryaes 3,310 
Protestant Episcopal 
Pe Saints es ncrveees few « 00 
SOUP ELECTS twicins cesassron iain 554 
irish ieee une scien cee. ae 984 
Ho taliae recricuacs craastenecese 1,891 
Other denominations 
Af. Meth. Epis. Zion .... 12 
New Jerusalem ........... 16 


St. Mark’s Col. Meth. Epis. 42 
Community Undenomina- 


ELON AMS. bicisice teins» st Seine 50 
Union Memorial: Undenomi- 

MAMLOMA Lwin eles aes cave wae’ 630 
Second Universalist ....... 95 


St. Paul’s Universalist ..... 381 
Loring St. Af. Meth. Epis. 150 
Church of Christ (Disciples) 154 


Seventh Day Adventist .... 176 
First Presbyterian ........ ZZ 
German Evan. Lutheran .. 300 
Swedish Evan. Lutheran ... 307 
Advent Christian ......... 319 
Churchtot- Unity... . 265.5. 429 

HELA Mariela tie cat becca tia e 3,313 

Grand” Total.) aes 18,500 


at 
Morning Service 


Average 
a Attendance 


o 


125 


MND 
ODWO0 
Onn 


225 
1,407 


140 
635 
775 


Aggregate Hours 


of Weekly 
Attendance 


342 


Sunday School 
Attending 
Department 


NIB Oe 
Conus 
woh 


279 
2,099 


157 
329 
706 


1,640 
9,723 


Pastor’s 
Salary 


fF 

~~ ~~ ~ Coa 
ANOOUN 
oooco 
Co OQa eo 


ALNDYN 


S 


$18,800 


No 
stated amt. 
No Pastor 
$1,000 


No 
stated amt. 


3,500 
2,400 
3,600 
1,200 
2,000 
1,600 
2,450 
1,620 
1,800 
2,080 
6,000 


$29,250 
$113,130 





The preceding statistics of church-memberships for 1921 were 
reported directly to the survey by individual churches during the 
months May and July. They differ slightly from those reported to, 
_and published in, denominational yearbooks, which are based on the 
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last preceding ecclesiastical year defined according to the usage of 
the several denominations. 

That the difference is not. sufficient to “queer” the interpretation 
of the data in any significant respect, is apparent from the follow- 
ing comparison by major denominations. 


SPRINGFIELD CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP, 1921 


1921 921 
Denomination Yearbooks Schedules Difference 
Baptist) s-common: von ee ees 3,573 3,704 + 131 
Congresational hy cise sans ooo 6,284 6,282 — 2 
Methodist Episcopal .............. 3,339 3,310 — 29 
Protestant Episcopal, .002..4-o:20e2 1,930 1,891 — 39 


The result of the two methods of securing data measures the 
actual rate of fluctuation of church-membership rolls due to gains 
and losses within three or four months’ time. 


TABLE J— SIGNIFICANT DATA ABOUT — SPRINGFIELD 
CHURCHES COMPARED WITH CORRESPONDING DATA 
FOR CERTAIN OTHER CITIES 


According to the United States Census of Religious Bodies, 1916 


Spring field Total United States 
Cities of 
Cities of 100,000 to 250,000 Population 250,000 
North- North to 
Item east South Central West Total 500,000 


Ratio Protestant mem- 

bers to native-born 

population ........ 17.9% 22.0% 33.1% 22.9% 124% 25.2% 18.9% 
Ratio of Protestant to 

all organizations ... 71.4% 73.0% 91.2% 82.3% 73.4% 82.4% 81.1% 
Ratio of “other” to 

regular § Protestant 

organizations ...... 12.0% 13.4% 61% 10.6% 126% 9.6% 89% 
Average number Prot- 

estant denominations 15 15 19 24 25 19 26 
Average members per 


Protestant church .. 351 342 309 312 172 310 298 
Ratio male to total 
membership ....... 37.0% 40.4% 39.1% 39.3% 37.7% 39.5% 38.6% 


Average current ex- 
pense per church ... $6,592 $5,650 $3,797 $5,017 $2,881 $4,538 $4516 
Average Sunday-school 
enrollment per 


CHIC wily atee wise tvs 247 230 190 228 125 206 196 
Average property value 
peruchurch <2. ia... $58,233 $41,038 $19,951 $23,842 $21,560 $26,558 $32,778 


Ratio of halls to church 
ECINCES" @ciesisck vane 16.7% 9.7% 66% 71% 90% 78% 86% 


Appendix VI 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


1: Methods of Investigation 


The data on religious education were secured by the use of a 
major schedule involving the tabulation of 211 items, together with 
a short schedule for Sunday-school secretaries relating to methods 
of accounting and two questionnaires. The first questionnaire was 
for religious leaders, covering their ideals of the objective and meth- 
ods of religious education; the second for Sunday-school teachers, 
covering their experience and practical procedure in detail. The 
schedules were put in the hands of the churches as part of the self- 
survey which most of them had undertaken to carry out, and addi- 
tional data were gathered by the local committees and field investi- 
gators. Replies to the two questionnaires were secured by mail. 

The religious education data were not interpreted by the Survey 
for individual churches, and only suggestively for denominations, 
because the number of churches involved—especially the number of 
similar churches—did not seem to be sufficient to warrant anything 
but large generalizations in this field. 

The scope of the schedules and questionnaires is indicated by, the 
topics treated in the text. They are not presented here in detail 
because much more complete technical surveys of religious educa- 
tion are available in other works. 


2: Sunday-school Records 


An analysis of the Sunday-school records of twenty-seven 
schools reveals the following facts and tendencies. 


FORMS OF RECORDS 


Three-fourths of the schools reporting use the individual card 
index system of pupils’ records, and one-fourth the annual class- 
book. Seven schools report a combination of two of the above men- 
tioned systems, but in six different combinations. The typical form 
of record is thus seen to be very simple, consisting ordinarily of a 


single set of cards or books without duplicate records, 
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ITEMS COVERED BY RECORDS 


The presence or absence of twenty-three items listed by the sur- 
vey was reported on, with ‘the following results: all the schools 
record the pupil’s name and address and his presence or absence 
from Sunday to Sunday. Three-quarters or more of the schools 
also record date of withdrawal from the school, whether or not the 
pupil is a member of the church, and the facts of his promotion or 
non-promotion. From one-half to two-thirds add the date of pupil’s 
birth, the date of his uniting with the church, and his father’s and 
mother’s names. Also, with less frequency, the pupil’s school grade, 
his attendance or non-attendance at church services, whether or not 
he is tardy at Sunday school, his parents’ relation to the church and 
the other church organizations of which the pupil is a member. 
Only from one-fourth to one-half make record of his employment, 
occupation of his employer, the non-church organizations of which 
he is a member, and the date at which he joins them. 

It will be noted that the records of three-fourths of the schools 
include only a single question about the pupil outside of his Sunday- 
school connection; namely, that concerning church-membership. 
They know nothing about him outside of the church institutional 
life, and not much about him inside of it. About half ask about his 
age, home and school. This still keeps within a very narrow circle 
of human relationships. Less than half take any account of the 
pupil at work or in any connection outside of the church. Only 
three report cumulative index cards carrying the pupil’s record over 
a series of years. 


USES OF RECORDS 


The following uses of Sunday-school records other than for 
formal denominational reports were reported as having been made 
during the previous year. Two churches used them in their parish 
work and visitation; two in financial canvasses; and one in graphic 
tabulation. 

One gets no impression from these data that Sunday-school rec- 
ords are taken seriously either for a basis of the church’s attempt 
to guide the pupil consistently through his plastic years, or for 
judging its own educational or institutional efficiency. The large 
amount of comparable data which the modern schools keep, and 
which is now recognized as the legal right of the child to have kept 
permanently and accessibly, is almost wholly missing; and beyond 
their formal use in denominational statistics, there is almost no 
tendency to use the records except as a directory for visitation. 
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TABLE K—CHURCHES RANKED BY AVERAGE MONTHLY 
ATTENDANCE HOURS PER MEMBER, SHOWING ALSO 
PROPORTION OF THOSE HOURS SPENT IN SPECIFIED 





SERVICES 
Number of Per Cent. of Total Hours 
Hours per Spent in 
Member Church Sunday All Other 
Church Monthly — Services School Meetings 

St. Mark’s Col. Meth. Epis. ..... 32.6 48.2 8.8 43.0 
AO OIIATEIEY sors here wed cles Gees 28.6 48.5 28.0 23:5 
AT. Meth. Epis, Zion’ cise ese ce ss 26.6 37.6 10.0 52.4 
mnpurmdale “Baptist -...0..0hc00 02 22.8 30.2 BY4?9 37.6 
Loring Street Af. Meth. Epis. ... 22.7 39.9 Lh i7/ 46.4 
Second: Universalist “v...5.0-+..: 21.8 25.9 23.9 50.2 
Belial Aptist, scrcs's ecsleiei vice vuse.s 20.4 66.4 16.8 16.8 
South "Congregational /....2.5. 60. 18.4 24.2 6.9 68.9 
Seventh Day Adventist ......... 17.1 68.0 11.7 20.3 
Liberty Methodist Episcopal .... 16.4 42.5 18.5 39.0 
DMmedisht Dantistan ct. sctie dep ener 16.3 49.0 33.2 17.8 
St. John’s Congregational ....... 15.8 32.0 9.8 58.2 
MMte-Calvary: Baptist. wise% es. i 13:5 86.7 743) 11.0 
Chase Memorial Baptist ......... 12.4 42.7 28.6 28.7 
St. James Methodist Episcopal .. 11.6 52.3 19.8 27.9 
Park Memorial Baptist ......... 115 51.8 25.8 22.4 
Park: (Congregational iv. oy + sd... 11.2 33.1 17.8 49.1 
Swedish Evan. Mission Cong. ... 10.9 75.8 13.3 10.9 
First Congregational ........... 10.3 64.5 11.6 23.9 
Emmanuel Congregational ...... 9.7 47.2 34.7 18.1 
Shurch ot the’ Unity. ei. ees oe 9.6 36.2 7.8 56.0 
Advent ~Christiatyncie%:sjoca sewlsie ole 9.3 69.0 12.6 18.4 
Wists ISCUDIES \eiaase g ete tc ae scares 8.5 52.7 31.9 15.4 
PME Cy Baptists. cols) cle cuntien dt cles 8.4 66.2 17.9 15.9 
IAM Saints Prot. Epise. i002! %. 8.2 32.2 16.5 51.3 
Evangelical Congregational ..... 8.1 26.6 26.4 47.0 
Carew Street Baptist ........... 8.0 43.0 20.6 36.4 
Wesley Methodist Episcopal ..... 7.9 52.0 22.4 25.6 
North Congregational .......... 7.8 57.9 15.3 26.8 
Christ Protestant Episcopal ..... 6.9 47.7 14.6 BVA, 
arste Prespyteriail ove cca t ers 3s 6.7 49.2 23.4 27.4 
Swedish Methodist Episcopal .... 6.6 53.8 * 22.4 23.8 
Asbury First Meth. Epis. ....... 5.8 49.3 29.3 21.4 
St. Paul's Universalist o..s222..- 5.6 34.8 28.0 37.2 
Niewovjienasaleni: cs suede. Unni 5.3 71.4 28.6 0.0 
St Peter's Prot, Epis.) is) f%.sci00.6 5.0 58.9 21.6 19.5 
Faith Congregational 5.0 33.4 25.9 40.7 
ser baptist. sakes. vives 4.5 54.0 29.8 16.2 
Wnion. Memorial: 22.26.8080 4.1 47.8 22.9 29.3 
German Evan. Lutheran ........ 41 74.4 19.3 6.3 
Swedish Evan. Lutheran ........ 3.6 522 26.8 21.0 


Appendix VII 
GEOGRAPHICAL ANALYSIS 


1: Social Data by Survey Districts 
(See Chapter IX) 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY RACE AND NATIONALITY 


The general distribution of the foreign-born is shown on the 
accompanying map, and in Table LXXVIII. Foreign-born popu- 
lation ranges from 6.2 per cent. in District F, in the Hill section, 
to 36.7 per cent. in District J, Indian Orchard, at the northeastern 
extreme of the city. In terms of total population, however, there 
are more foreigners in two contiguous downtown districts, District 
B with a total of 7,312 and District C with 5,909, than in any other 
part of the city. As already noted,’ the foreign-born population of 
Springfield is relatively considerably smaller than that of the neigh- 
boring cities of Holyoke and Chicopee. District J is essentially an 
overflow of these cities onto the Springfield side of the Chicopee 
River? and reflects their type of industry and population rather 
than that of Springfield, while District H is the seat of the original 
industries of the city. Other industrial districts, A and E, at the- 
northern boundary of the city, most closely approximate the city 
average and stand as typical in the matter of the foreign-born. Be- 
low average in this respect are the two central districts, F and G, 
and two residential districts, D lying to the south, and I to the east. 
The very sparsely settled District K is nevertheless above the aver- 
age in foreign-born, its more thickly settled portion being an over- 
flow of District J. 

Summarizing: two districts facing on the river (C and B), and 
one in the northeastern part of the city (J), have more than one- 
third of their populations foreign-born, and the central district H 
has nearly one-fifth. Two industrial districts to the north (A and 
E) have approximately one-fourth; three central and southern dis- 
tricts (D, G, and I) have approximately one-sixth; and one central 
district (F), about one-sixteenth of their respective populations 
foreign-born. 

1See Table IV 


2 See Chart III, p. 66. 
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Native Population of Foreign and Mixed Parentage 


The population that is foreign in antecedents though native in 
birth, is about 50 per cent. greater than that which is foreign-born 
outright. Its location by districts is shown in Table LXXVIII. 
The range of native population of foreign-born antecedents is from 
10.7 in District F to 49.5 per cent. in District J. Its distribution 
naturally corresponds closely with that of the foreign-born, but with 


FOREIGN BIRTH AND FOREIGN ANCESTRY 
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Geographical distribution of the foreign 
element in Springfield. 


this distinction that the native-born of foreign parentage are gener- 
ally located somewhat farther out from the center than the foreign- 
born. In the main, this indicates improved economic status and the 
tendency toward a more nearly American type of life. 


Distribution of Negro Population 

The Negro population constitutes about 2 per cent. of the total 
of the city. As shown in detail in Table LXXVIII, it lies in three 
distinct sections; viz., in District H, where it rises to the propor- 
tions of 5.6 per cent. of the population; and in colonies located at 





¥ 
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the north and south ends of the central business section, viz., Dis- 
trict C, where it is 5.0 per cent., and District B, where it is 3.7 per 
cent. In Districts B and C.it is intermingled with a very heavy 
foreign-born population ; while in District H it shares a district with 
less than an average proportion of foreign-born and where it has on 
the whole distinctly better environmental and social conditions. 


Total Population of Non-American Origin 


Sixty-two per cent. of the total population is not derived from 
the original American stock. The proportion according to districts 
is shown in Table L. 


TABLE L— PROPORTION OF POPULATION WHICH IS NON- 
AMERICAN IN ORIGIN, BY DISTRICTS 


Per Cent. Non- 


District American in Origin 
ES eee so tees ame eras 86.3 
On ee ee eee See 84.3 Over three-quarters 
Bake conten tael oieticeonare 2 80.0 
Ve MOR ac Sansa ee 66.8 
BE LLIIEEIIIESIIE 3 One-half to. two-thirds 
1 3 EMS Oca erm Se 55.6 
TON, aS el ates 49.7 
DY Be sigip cutie Soohaseeiemec eee ame es 48.2 Less than one-half 
(Oe CER nO coca 42.2 
Ge ee esas taralatecese nana pe Cations 17.0 Approximately one-sixth 


With the single exception of District F, the population of non- 
American origin constitutes nearly half the total in even the socially 
most desirable areas of Springfield, as represented by the South side 
and Hill sections, while in the Indian Orchard section only fourteen 
people out of a hundred represent the lineage of the original settlers.° 


District Distribution of Particular Races and Nationalities 


The preponderant nationalities of the several districts are listed 
herewith in probable numerical order, including both foreign-born 
and those of foreign antecedents when their type has not completely 
merged with the American. The districts are ranked beginning with 
the one which has the heaviest foreign population. 


he causes of the highly exceptional character of District F are discussed in Chap- 
ter IX. 
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District J—(1) Polish, (2) French Canadian, (3) Irish. 

District C—(1) Italian, (2) French Canadian, (3) Irish. Also the second 
largest Negro colony. 

District B—(1) Russian Jewish, (2) Irish, (3) Polish Jewish, (4) Greek. 
This is the chief Jewish district and nearly all the Greeks (many of them 
single men) live here. It includes the third largest Negro colony and there 
are small groups of Syrians, Russians and Chinese. 

District A—(1) Russian and Polish Jewish, (2) Irish, (3) French Cana- 
dian; also to a small degree Swedish, German, English Canadian and Scotch. 

District K—(1) French Canadian, (2) Polish and English, Swedish, 
German, English Canadian, and Scotch in about equal proportions. 

District H—(1) Negro, (2) English Canadian and Scotch, (3) Irish, 
(4) Italian; also Swedish and German. 

District I—(1) English Canadian and Scotch, (2) Swedish. 

j aati D—(1) Canadian, English and Scotch, (2) Irish, (3) Russian 
ewish. 


The foreign population of Districts F and G is small and gen- 
erally from the English speaking nationalities. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SURVEY DISTRICTS 


The next step in the geographical analysis of the city was to 
show the kinds of external environments in which the various ele- 
ments of population were placed. Health and happiness, as well as 
a chance to escape handicaps, are obviously largely involved in the 
character and quality of the surroundings within which people live. 
These possibilities were measured by Survey Districts according to 
the most available criteria; viz., degrees of industrialization and of 
congestion and mobility of population. 


Industrialization 


By degree of industrialization of environment, one means to 
describe the physical relation of the homes and institutions of the 
people to the factories and transportation facilities of the city. In- 
dustrial sections are popularly discriminated from business and resi- 
dential ones. It is assumed that the proximity to industry creates 
undesirable conditions for human habitation; and that if there were 
no physical inertia or physiographical complications, the best resi- 
dential districts would detach themselves as far as possible from it. 
Complications exist, however, and the case is not simple. It is quite 
possible to locate all the present factories and to indicate the areas 
for future industrialization as defined and limited by the zoning 
ordinance; but in passing a practical verdict on any district of the 
city, an average must be struck between present distribution and 
potential future industrialization, since both are significant factors. 
Another element helping to determine the verdict is the density of 
population and the degree to which the city is built up solidly. 
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Where there is a scattered population with large yards, gardens 
and open space, there may be a relatively large number of adjacent 
factories now and in the future; but the result in human fortunes is 
not the same as where congestion and industrialization go hand in 
hand. 

The ranking of the survey districts in degree of industrialization, 
beginning with those least industrialized, is as follows: G, F, K, D, 
I, E, H, A, J, B, C. This finding is the result of a series of judg- 
ments based upon all the factors enumerated above. 

In general, the degree of industrialization corresponds very 
closely to the areas occupied by population of foreign-born antece- 
dents or by Negroes. The most American districts are least indus- 
trialized, indicating the general ability of the American population to 
get away from undesirable environments. 

The variant elements of the problem, as suggested in the last 
paragraph, work out in the following way: District J, with the 
heaviest foreign population, is counted as less industrialized than C 
or B because it has relatively only a small center of congested fac- 
tories and tenements surrounded by open country, and because much 
of its population lives in one-story houses with roomy yards. For 
a similar reason, District K is regarded as but little industrialized, 
although a great majority of its population is engaged in near-by 
industry. 

The ranking of districts according to degree of industrialization 
is a general justification for the previous characterization of the 
north third of the city as the industrial zone. Besides the original 
downtown center C, the districts with an average or greater degree 
of industrialization are B, J, A, H and E. All but one of these are 
in the northern zone. In other words, apart from the center itself, 
but one district in the city is more industrial than the least industrial 
of the northern districts, and that because this latter district (E) 
has so much unoccupied territory that it must be ranked low in in- 
dustrialization though containing many industrial plants and in- 
habited very largely by an industrial population. 


Congestion 


Habitations constitute a more intimate feature of environment 
than do the more general surroundings of a district. The degree of 
congestion of living quarters is universally recognized as one of the 
most important of social criteria. This was measured by districts 
on the basis of data found in the enumeration of dwellings and 
families by the United States Census, with results shown in Table 
LXXVIII. In general, dwellings in the foreign sections are the 
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most crowded, while those in the American sections are least so. 
District J, for example, has nearly twice as many persons per house 
as District F. The downtown center and heavily industrial districts, 
C, B and A, and the residential districts, I, H, D and F, all prove 
the rule. The ranking of Districts G and K requires explanation. 
As defined by the census a family consists of all who live together, 
whether related or not. A household with many servants therefore 
ranks as a large family, although it may be exceptionally deficient 
in children. Again, apartment houses give a high ratio of families 
per dwelling, although if of high-grade location, construction and 
appointment, such high ratio may not mean unsanitary or socially 
harmful crowding. This tends to explain the statistical congestion 
of G. On the other hand, the bungalow population living in the 
open parts of the city, like Districts K and E, reduces the conges- 
tion of industrial populations below its characteristic average. 

Springfield is fortunate in being less congested on the whole than 
neighboring industrial cities, and in having relatively a large por- 
tion of its industrial population so placed that it has plenty of space 
in which to live. Yet within the city there is a great contrast be- 
tween the best and the worst in human fortunes as measured by 
this criteria. 


Mobility 


The satisfactoriness of any part of the city, and especially of the 
dwellings available to the people, may be judged partly by the 
length of time people stay in them. The rate at which population 
changes its habitation was arrived at by the process of counting the 
changes in the addresses of males listed in the poll books for 1921 
and 1922 for eight precincts. This involved an examination of 
7,035 names, probably representing.about 23 per cent. of the fam- 
ilies of the city. On the basis of this sample, 34 per cent. of the 
people of Springfield change their habitations every year. Just 
about half of them move within the neighborhood in which they 
already live, while the other half change between the different parts 
of the city or come as new inhabitants from outside. 

The comparative showing for the several precincts studied, to- 
gether with the districts in which they are found, appears in Table 
M. 

The comparison covers sections of seven of the eleven survey 
districts. Not all of them, however, are presumed to be entirely 
homogeneous with reference to mobility. It is highly probable that 
District F would show a smaller per cent. of change than any other, 
while Districts K and I, which are relatively new districts with a 
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considerable proportion of ownership of small homes, would prob- 
ably show an average mobility. The mobility of District J cannot 
be prophesied. 


TABLE M—MOBILITY OF POPULATION BETWEEN 1921 AND 
1922, BY REPRESENTATIVE WARDS AND PRECINCTS; AND 
PROPORTION OF HOUSES RENTED, IN 1920, BY WARDS 


Proportion of Total Number of Names Proportion of Houses Rented 
Changing 
Addresses Total 
Withn New in With New 
Survey Pre- Precinct Precinct Addresses 
District Ward  cinct % % % Ward Per Cent. 
D 7 C 17.1 79 26.0 7 56 
H 4 A 15.0 14.1 29.1 4 73 
E 8 A 16.4 16.5 32.9 8 60 
G 5 A 17.9 19.1 37.0 5 68 
B 2 A 10.6 26.6 Bae 2 85 
A 1 A 16.7 20.6 37.3 1 75 
C 3 A 28.2 9.5 OV F 3 88 


The Table shows, in the last two columns, the per cent. of 
rented houses in each ward.*| While the resulting correlation is only 
a rough one (since the mobility data are only for sample precincts 
and not for entire wards) it is clear that, in general, excessive mo- 
bility goes with little home ownership. 

On the basis of the above sample, it is probably safe to say that 
annual change of habitation in different parts of the city ranges 
from under 20 per cent. to nearly 40 per cent. Mobility has two 
major varieties: first, a milling around of people within the same 
neighborhood; and second, the exchange of population between 
neighborhoods and the coming in of new population from outside 
of the city. Of the former (as evidenced by many old names with 
new addresses in the same precinct) District C has a much larger 
proportion than usual, due probably to the surplus of unmarried 
males, whose presence the Census revealed, living in rooming houses 
and constantly changing their addresses. District B, on the con- 
trary, shows a very much smaller than average number of changes 
within a district in which few homes are owned, perhaps reflecting 
the racial conservatism of the Jewish population which does not 
change without reason. Many new names appear in the two north- 
end districts, A and B, and in Precinct A of the 5th Ward which 
includes the congestion of rooming houses along Spring Street south 
of Worthington Street. These would seem to be the first stopping 
places of newcomers to the city, including the Protestant rural 
migrant. This suggestion helps to explain the large excess of un- 

4 Fourteenth Census, Vol. II, p. 1293. 
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attached Protestants found in the North End, as well as the numer- 
ous unchurched of District C.6 On the contrary, it is to be noted 
that the south end and the immediate business section get very few 
newcomers. The other districts sampled show approximately an 
average proportion of new names. 

There is some tendency for mobility of population and presence 
of foreigners to go hand in hand, but apparently this is true only 
when the foreigner lives under congested conditions. On the con- 
trary, newcomers, and particularly the rural Americans, largely in- 
fluence mobility in the North End and in the central sections of the 
city. One probable reason for greater mobility in the congested sec- 
tion is that the presence of many houses, with a wide variety of 
quality to choose from, facilitates changes as does active competi- 
tion for houses. It is probable also that imitation is a very large 
factor, people moving because they see other people doing so. 


OTHER SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS GEOGRAPHICALLY MEASURED 


Social Consequences and Concomitants 


Along with this sifting of population of different antecedents 
into fairly distinct quarters of the city, each characterized by varia- 
tions in the activities which occupy it and in the environments of its 
people, goes a group of social results which are probably in large 
measure their consequences. There is a geography of specific social 
welfare and of social abnormality and evil. This has been studied 


in six aspects. 


Distribution of Children 


No single social phenomenon can be more portentous than the 
variation in the frequency of children within a given population. 
Some parts of the city have far more than the average number and 
some parts far less. 

The facts as revealed by the Census of 1920° are recorded in 
Table N. 

Wards 1, 2, 3 and 8 are almost exactly the districts which have 
an average or more than average population of foreign antecedents 
as shown by Chart XLIV; while Ward 5 is largely identical with 
District F which is most exclusively American. With the exception 
of Ward 3, the foreign wards have relatively many more young 
children than the average of the city. Ward 8 has twice as high a 
proportion as Ward 5. The failure of Ward 3 to show an excess 


5 See Table LXXX. 
6 Fourteenth Census, Vol. III, p. 469, Table 13. 
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is due to the fact, also shown by the Census, that so many of its 
people are unmarried. 


TABLE N—DISTRIBUTION OF MINOR POPULATION 


Per Cent. of Total Population Which is Less Than 
21 Years of Age, by Age-Group 


Wards 
1 2 3 4 5 6 i 8 Total 
Age-Group Gos Toy {TORE Yo NGOS ae 
Linder. hewstawih sardocien 14:4. 15.4. 10.6 13:6. 84%) 11:7-14.0 :16.85213'5 
Pa uate: 116 119 94 110 86 103 116 129 112 
Pag Rs Bah Ie 11.6 106 88 104 92 101 99 102 102 
Total under 21 ..... 37:6,0379 28.8)::35.0' 26.2 932.1. .35;5 =39.9as 


Nationality, of course, is not the only factor involved in the 
above showing. It is partly the result of the varying average ages 
of families in different parts of the city. The younger American 
families tend to move to the outlying districts and to have more 
children than the city average. It remains true, however, that the 
large areas which are exceptionally strong in native-born popula- 
tion and Protestant church-members have the fewest children. 

It is quite probable that there is less infant mortality in the Hill 
district than in the heavily foreign sections of the city, but this is 
partly because there are not many babies to die. 


Children of School Age at Work 


An excellent index of the economic status of the population in a 
given district is the percentage of children of school age at work. 
_ As determined by the 1921 school census, the showing is as follows: 


Children 
Sypk _. of School 
District _ Age at Work 

% 
GC pntvs caus: MORE, desde bet ves apenas 2.4 
Be as akcsaperorete a sinian stan Crenare slsceoysiekern Sac ia crate seeey seen eS 2.1 
Gee eects sre corte ents errs 6 eee oe 1.7 
Aviat: wioeviwels cid, Gi Sa OC RORNEN eras ee. BOK 1.4 
Wetec ak as cach Maas aie eats a a a eee 1.4 
Pelt ree aeth sages es evebs co sislemipl e's end rc casicl s itieg ote nena erie 3 
EEA PE tatters Ce tle, wae aN NE ats Shale a ale. Ba taiateleotateta ereiwes FZ 
Fie echt hte AS 4_. Sor ncinceg) alee es. Heaths aoe 0.7 
{RS BPMs atoe Be heme ch ler Sh Mee ee earth ee 0.6 
ade eee “Ria re eee mn a rare rte ie sb ED, 0.5 
DD ek Se ets SILT AE EY ee OA. BER 0.4 


For the entire city, only 281 school children are at work. The 
number ranges from seventy-six in District C to as few as five in 
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District F. The distribution correlates definitely with that of popula- 
tion of foreign antecedents and Negro population. All but one dis- 
trict with an excess of child workers have also an excess of foreign- 
_ ers and Negroes, while all but one with less than an average of child 
workers have less than the average of foreigners and Negroes. 
Stated in terms of religious populations, Protestant territory fur- 
nishes few child workers and non-Protestant relatively many. There 
are striking variations from normal position in the cases of Districts 
J and B. District J has more foreigners than any other district, 
but little more than a median rate of child workers—possibly be- 
cause it has only a few kinds of industry which furnish only small 
variety of jobs; whereas in the downtown districts the street trades, 
stores and other economic openings are available to children. Dis- 
trict B, with its heavy Jewish population, has only a median pro- 
portion of child workers. This again may reflect the racial insist- 
ence of the Hebrew population on education. District G, on the con- 
trary, stands much lower in the proportion of working children than 
would be suggested by the composition of its population, and in 
spite of the fact that it includes the three high schools and the lead- 
ing parochial school. It again probably reflects close proximity to 
the kinds of work open to children; also the district immediately ad- 
joins District C, which has the heaviest percentage of children at 
work. The people of the two districts at the Worthington Street 
end have much in common, and the rest of District G has very few 
children. This may explain the excessive proportion of children at 
work. 


Illiteracy 


Illiteracy of population ten years of age and over is shown by 
wards in the United States Census. The total for the city is 3,939 
illiterates, whose distribution has been estimated for the several dis- 
tricts as follows: 


Illiteracy 
District % 
CMe Patt Bee cate cee ees ale cero senetente 6.2 
[Bee rc NSCs IO ORO COr CoM aCeLe OPMEr ir is oebiat rs op 
fe eee Sear esr aire eet Senet Sa tig 36 
Fe ey IE See nics ey epee T an peels Sees ee ee eee 2.4 
Care eerie des dates SPER Ow oa Teka aE ee 2.3 
REL eo EERE TN ee El oats Auald oR ntigest aseims cn. Per ususreps 2.1 
eee eh tere URE crs ct sicily ote ei tinionn vie susie Seo nee 14 
Aiea fie Me lent Sais tn oh ean Oia abba eR NG me hey Ure 1.4 
NEN csete ed trate tan eel che, cpareaahe Sarasota nantes sven oem a areree 0.9 
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Of the total illiterates of the city, the foreign-born, with 24 per 
cent. of the population, furnishes 89.5 per cent.; and Negro, with 
2 per cent. of the population, furnishes 3.0 per cent. In other words, 
illiteracy strikingly correlates with the presence of foreign popula- 
tion, but is very little affected by Negro‘population. Most of it 
comes from territory in which Protestants are few. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


The homes of 400 Springfield children who were brought before 
the courts in the years 1917, 1920 and 1921 were located and tabu- 
lated, by districts, from the court records. Being based upon an 
irregular period of time, the exact rate of court cases per hundred 
children is not regarded as significant. Taking three years rather 
than one, however, tends more adequately to express the habitual 
distribution of the phenomenon in question as among the different 
districts of the city. 

The ranking of the districts from worst to best is as follows: 
KC. Bb, Hoe AS Dy Band G: 

In four out of five cases with excess juvenile delinquency, there 
is more than average foreign and Negro population, and the median 
district, E, is median on both of these counts; while all of the dis- 
tricts with less than an average of delinquency have fewer foreigners 
and Negroes than average. While thus the tendencies are clear, 
there are striking exceptions in the relative position of the districts. 
Thus District K, with a very sparse and strongly Protestant popu- 
lation, has the highest proportion of juvenile delinquency. This is - 
unquestionably due to its “tin can colony,” a group of dependent 
and semi-degenerate people living in hovels hidden away in the pine 
thickets where there are no regular streets or city improvements. 
This specific source of infection results in ranking the most rural 
part of Springfield above the downtown section in juvenile delin- 
quency. District C, the downtown section, however, comes next. 
With relatively few children, it shows demoralization, due to the 
mixture of races and classes, the presence of a variety of excite- 
ments and temptations. Its many delinquents may possibly also be 
ascribed to greater police vigilance than is possible in the more re- 
mote portions of the city. District J, on the contrary, shows that a 
solidly foreign and non-Protestant colony, separated from the main 
portion of the city and maintaining its own traditions amid open- 
country surroundings, may have a much smaller proportion of juve- 
nile delinquency than foreign-born districts in general. 

The outstanding result in the city is that when children go wrong 
it is in districts whose people are less adjusted to American ways 
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and standards and who also suffer a variety of social handicaps. 
This is exactly what one would expect. 


Dependence 


The standing of the districts with respect to dependence on 
charitable relief, was arrived at by direct mapping of the families 
aided by the Union Relief for the year 1921. The results of this 
method are not so authoritative as they would have been if the field 
of Roman Catholic and Hebrew charities could have been added. 
They do not tell the whole truth about any district, and the totals 
are therefore not presented. It is believed, however, that they 
make an honest showing of the tendencies of the several districts of 
the city. 

The comparison by percentage of families aided and amount of 
aid, is shown in Table O. 


TABLE O— PROPORTION OF FAMILIES AIDED AND RANK OF 
DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO AVERAGE AMOUNT USED FOR 
AID PER FAMILY IN THE DISTRICTS 


Rank by Amount 
Families Aided of Aid Per 


District %o Family in District 
DT eA Sensae bana ha lari Gaon saa eas 0.2 2 
Eiaiedinigt. eissog at iclehs date Seams spate vinyeeea's 0.3 1 
LEAR, SUR SHIRE SSS ESS Ge ele ae Cae SNe 0.4 3 
1 Een ea BAge dapat cect a cg den, Hie an 0.6 4 
(GT ok tO die baila ees ameter ay SU name 1.1 7 
Hak di en SBN ALE el gt ee grea ye 1.6 6 
| LES, 3% Agi Rp ep RRR ERR OR ES 5 25 5 
Leas ee oie a Sian een etae bie wide 24 11 
Orie il Seer as See Rat ae Ra ee 2.8 9 
EEL AY coe OMIT 5 RANA S cas 2.9 8 
eee Seine, NC Man c: cetreee as 3.6 10 


More than average dependency goes, in four cases out of five, 
with excess of foreign-born and Negro population; and less than 
average dependency goes in every case with less than average for- 
eign-born and Negro population. It must be noted that the social 
shortcomings of District K in this matter also are in spite of its 
strongly Protestant population. 

Exceptions in the ranking of the individual districts may be 
noted in the cases of Districts J and B, which have received less 
charity than their large foreign-born population would suggest. 
This undoubtedly reflects the fact that these two districts are largely 
served by the Roman Catholic and Hebrew charities respectively. 
District A, again, occupies a better position than its proportion of 
foreign-born would suggest, as it also did with respect to juvenile 
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delinquency and illiteracy, though not with respect to children at 
work. This would seem to characterize it as an industrial district 
of higher grade than those previously mentioned—as it is commonly 
reputed to be. District H, on the contrary, has a lower standing 
than the proportion of its foreigners would suggest. This is ex- 
plained by the Union Relief administrators as due to the fact that 
it is more largely a Protestant district where people removing from 
the downtown section are struggling to get a foothold. They are 
regarded as a more hopeful type, although requiring an exceptional 
amount of emergency aid. District G, again, makes a worse show- 
ing than would be expected in view of the general characteristics 
of its population. 


2: Method of Determining Distribution of Faiths 
by Districts 


Appendix IV explains the necessity and ground of modifying 
the results of the household canvass in order to obtain an estimate 
of the distribution of the total population of the city by faiths. By 
applying these modifying principles in detail to the several districts, 
the survey field statistician, Dr. Gladden W. Baker, reached the 
results which appear in Table P. The distribution of total popula- 
tion for each district, and the distribution of estimated population 
between adults and minors, according to faiths is based upon the 
age-tables of the United States Census for Springfield. 


TABLE P—FAITHS OF THE POPULATION, BY SURVEY 


DISTRICTS 
No 
Dis- Age Roman Prot- Other Pref- No 
trict Group Catholic Hebrew estant Faiths erence Faith Total 
oe Ndi au, nts >. 4053 "585.3038 405 °° 24° 92 2aaee 
Under 212.56... 3 2202). BIS 1,604 40.020 scam ieee 
Bobitie 3 Vea als 6755 900 4732 434 24 .. 12845 
oe A ee 5,835 3,126 3,257 652 117 38 13,025 
Under 21.2020) sg00 2274 gag gg Oe 
ci pesmi 9,725 5,400 5,008 699 117 38 20,987 
Cp iaueheh ee 7,078 213 4993 62 125 12 12,483 
Wetetaths..iwt 48 2922 100 2,052 Ao ue wie. 
oars Sita 10,000 313-7045 66—s«'128-s12S aS 
eat aE eG 3523 650 9820 28 70 .. 140091 
Under S12 2349 350 4,539 2 Nia, na 


Total srs oss. 5,872 1,000 14,359 SOMO Pee 21,331 
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TABLE P—FAITHS OF THE POPULATION, BY SURVEY 
DISTRICTS (Continued) 








No 

Dis- Age Roman Prot- Other Pref- No 
trict Group Catholic Hebrew estant Faithserence Faith Total 
RA hele ok ok schoo 2000.) 80 271 45 45... - 4885 
Under 200. oe, 000. 7) eae ms 077) se 3,109 
Tela vd. 5624 «24008 4477. 1480 45. 0a ah 004 
BY Adee co. eee... 133 aR “4903 Be che > Rae ae) 
Undsreele oeak.... 307 ae? 1 te. SES awe ee 
Toi vce ee Recon 60 Gabe eee as 
Be datiE Er ks oss E685. ce 38. 2785 Re OS Sere oes 
Wades el a4... Ria eee en ee en Bore 
Jie Gee ee Bat ee ea NY a0? gers 
> Sane Pa ae CRM Sk B+ a a ae Na Ye 
Uatecet wo. 2500 10 2,423 Site. Oagahipeode 
THA celica ZOO «ve 204 2,519! 4,182 195: ae tere 
Pe ita ee Ps OF Ase Os. ao 4 eee 
ides 2h... 1,659: ». 10... 2626  aaude Je on Cant ern 
ret ce 3722 32 6064 (14 80 HO 
Toe wie a Ska: $S7% 00 20. 1878. tclSOs, 4494 6 apes 
Rindet 2) occa. 2'996 5 = 995 Cpe oo 
Gatos. Rt T ag 252 Os SR SAK, ky Soy 8088 
Coke Seamer ies ee gy a ae ae 420 
tide ol... | eS 186 ae eh 265 
Ct ee 8 tee Oe eee 685 

All Districts 
Bee rane, cnet. 36,312 4,791 41,242 1,400 600 50 84,305 
OA OL ce tae a 21002. 3128 20080. 100... 1 45,209 
Grand Total: 

Ri iband soe totet 58,214 7,919 61,331 1,500 600 50 129,614 
Cen oe Cig Tees Te Gee 


The voluminous collateral knowledge accumulated by the survey 
district by district, enabled the statistician to determine with great 
precision where and how far the modifying factors recognized were 
present in a given district. Such verification of the general statisti- 
cal process by application to small areas assured the accuracy of the 
total. 
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The religious composition of the several districts is also reflected 
by the proportion of their children in public and parochial schools 
respectively, as shown in Table Q. 


TABLE Q—CHILDREN OF PUBLIC SCHOOL AGE (5-15) IN 
PUBLIC, PAROCHIAL AND OTHER SCHOOLS, BY DISTRICTS 


Children in School 


Public Parochial Other 
er Per Per 

District Number Cent. Number Cent. Number Cent. Total 
A ie anc acer 1,974 83.3 Sols tos 74 3.0 2,379 
1 ety a Sean 2,666 69.4 1,042 27.1 133 3.5 3,841 
Creme eternmes 2575 7 BZA 396 12.7 163 5:2 3,134 
iD Yi aiitiegs ak Ub a, 3,307 83.8 574 144 79 1.8 3,960 
: SOOM ip mees ee 1,647 91.7 98 5.7 42 2.6 1,787 
d enoegnu sees tess fees 798 86.4 65 7.0 61 6.6 924 
\ ie Beem Spear as 360 74.5 59 12.2 64 = 13.3 483 
Pn Par ae 23281. 770 594 20.2 85 28 2,960 
Dine teas oe eee 1,726 85.8 PAs 2S 35 1.7 2,009 
i Ql eet a 1,088 61.7 644 35.0 57 3.3 1,789 
Hoh ROR i 25874 18 6.3 18 6.3 287 
EL OtAl ow aeiesnts 18,673 79.5 4,069 17.1 811 3.4 23,553 


Appendix VIII 
DATA BY SURVEY DISTRICTS 


1: Summary of Denominational Strength by Survey 
Districts 
(See Chapter X.) 


SUMMARY BY DISTRICTS 


The following is a compact statement of the chief ecclesiastical 
influences in each district. 

District A. Methodist Episcopal denomination is strong on 
account of St. James Methodist Episcopal Church, the only one in 
the district except Union Memorial which is located on the border 
between Districts A and B. 

District B. The Baptist denomination is strong on account of 
having the only English-speaking white church in the district and 
a large Negro church. 

District C. The Congregational denomination would naturally 
be strong on account of First Congregational Church, the only white 
church of the four regular denominations in the district. In spite 
of this, Christ Protestant Episcopal Church has more members in 
the district than the First Congregational. 

District D. The Congregational denomination is strong on ac- 
count of two large Congregational churches and the membership of 
First Congregational Church which is larger than that of any church 
in the district except one. 

District E. The Protestant Episcopal denomination is strong in 
spite of the fact that the Liberty Methodist Episcopal Church is the 
only Protestant church in the district. 

District F. The Congregational denomination is strong on ac- 
count of the large number of members of Hope, First, North and 
South Congregational churches living in the district, and the local 
membership of Park Congregational Church. 

District G. The Congregational denomination is strong on ac- 
count of South Congregational Church. The Protestant Episcopal 
denomination ranks next on account of Christ Church. 


District H. The German Lutheran denomination is strong 
419 
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among the white population, although second to the Congregational 
denomination when the large Negro membership of St. John’s Con- 
gregational Church is included. 

District I. The Methodist Episcopal denomination is strong on 
account of the large membership of Wesley Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in spite of local Presbyterian and Baptist churches. 

District J. This district has almost no members except those of 
the local Evangelical Congregational Church. 

District K. The undenominational Community Church is rela- 
tively strong; but there are almost as many members of “other” 
denominations not belonging to the four major ones. This is the 
only district in the city in which the four major denominations do 
not include a large majority of the total membership. 


2: Church Going and Coming in Survey Districts 
Band C 


The running to and fro of the Springfield church-member is so 
extraordinary that it is worth while to trace it in complete detail in 
two districts. 

District C. This, the downtown section, has approximately 32 
per cent. of the adults of its historic Protestant constituency on the 
rolls of the Springfield churches. They are divided denomination- 
ally as follows: Baptist, 720; Congregational, 298; Protestant Epist 
copal, 135; Methodist Episcopal, 189; all other denominations, 268. 

Five churches are located in the district, and four others are 
related to it to the extent of at least 10 per cent. of their constitu- 
ency. The aggregate contribution of these four churches to the 
district is 401 members. Eighteen other churches contribute a scat- 
tered membership totaling 215. From these external sources nearly 
one-half of the resident church-members are served. The number 
and percentage of members for the four churches with at least 10 
per cent. of their constituency in the district, is as follows: 


TABLE R—MEMBERS OF CHURCHES OUTSIDE THE DISTRICT 
WHO LIVE IN DISTRICT C 


Number of Per Cent. of 
Church Members Total Membership 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal ............... 159 15.7 
Christ: Protestant Episcopal.) 2 J2ee0 141 14.3 
St. John’s Conerésational Mie ccs heicics ents 56 12.0 
Carew: Street. Baptistis « vaninss cccierelnas eeae 45 15.7 


First Baptist and South Congregational churches also contribute 
appreciably to the numerical membership of the district, but have 
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less than 10 per cent. of their total members in it. It is noteworthy 
that people go from District C not only to the great Hill churches, 
but also to Carew Street Baptist and St. John’s Congregational— 
drawn manifestly by social or racial affinity.t 

The number of members and the percentage of the total mem- 
bership of the five churches located in the district are as follows: 


TABLE S—MEMBERS OF CHURCHES IN THE DISTRICT WHO 
LIVE IN DISTRICT C 


3 Number of Per Cent. of 
Church Members Total Membership 
“LIS PURE OT O15) oes eee een ee 644 100.0 
Loring Street Af. Meth. Epis. ............. 125 83.0 
Hirst (Congregational soi... ld. vis wn cloce ss 122 6.4 
INonthe Congregational) < viccchevesi> vv sae nets 95 20.3 
event Day AGVEnLUSE ¢ slay «acsjee oe slew css os 29 16.5 


The churches located in the district contribute 53 per cent. of its 
combined membership. They present an enormous contrast between 
the neighborhood Negro churches, which are virtually limited to the 
Negro colony in the district, and the city-wide First Congregational 
Church with only 6.4 per cent. of its membership in the district with 
which it is physically and historically associated. The district has 
only two Roman Catholic churches, Our Lady of Mt. Carmel 
(Italian), and St. Joseph’s (French), for a constituency which is 
one-third larger than the Protestant one. 

This simplicity of ecclesiastical arrangement contrasts with the 
astonishing complexity of the Protestant situation. Twenty-seven 
Protestant churches have more or less responsibility for the reli- 
gious life of the district; but no one of its great central churches, 
most of which immediately border it, has invested more than about 
one-fifth of its total membership within its boundaries, while the 
historic First Church uses the district as a site for its building rather 
than as a field for service. 

It is only fair to add that a considerable part of the responsibil- 
ity for Protestant work in the district is borne by the Salvation 
Army, the Rescue Mission and the various Pentecostal and other 
irregular groups. The above statements have been limited to the 
regularly organized churches. Springfield churches must judge for 
themselves how far they desire to leave the central district of the 
city to the ministries of less reputable and standardized groups. 

District B. This, the first of the industrial and foreign dis- 
tricts immediately adjoining the downtown section on the north, has 
slightly less than one-third of its total Protestant constituency in the 


1 The relatively large per cent. of members of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church 
living in District C is due to the fact of its former location in the district. 


‘ 


. 
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membership of local churches. It is divided among denominations 
as follows: Baptist, 552, of which 375 are Negro; Congregational, 
80; Protestant Episcopal, 81; Methodist Episcopal, 122; and all 
other denominations, 220. Five churches are located in this district. 
Three of the five are Negro churches and one is of foreign antece- 
dents. 

Twenty-three other churches contribute a total of 62.6 per cent. 
to the total membership of the district, so that the churches nominally 
belonging to the district are actually ministering to only 37.4 per 
cent. of the Protestant members. None of the twenty-three, how- 
ever, has as much as 10 per cent. of its total members in the district; 
consequently it can have little sense of geographical responsibility. 
This amply demonstrates the futility of judging a district by the 
churches geographically included in it, or of assuming that the sev- 
eral churches belong primarily to the district. 

The number of members and percentage of total membership 
resident in the district for these five churches are as follows: 


TABLE T— MEMBERS OF CHURCHES IN THE DISTRICT WHO 
LIVE IN DISTRICT B 


Number of Per Cent. of 
Church Members Total Membership 
ex Metit SEIS AION Gs Oe otins caer a eee 12 100.0 
St. Mark's ColiiMethi Boiss si... os ce eigen ee 42 100.0 
Mtr: Galvan a peist: ts rcehceec ve avant ee 375 100.0 
Garew: Street Baptist ics. secs s ostsayse enn se 198 69.2 
Swedish Evan. Mission Cong. .............. 10 4.4 


Three Negro churches have their entire membership within the 
area. 

In contrast with the above Protestant showing are the following 
Roman Catholic churches and Jewish synagogues, all of them with 
essentially localized constituencies. 


Roman Catholic Churches Jewish Synagogues 
Church of the Sacred Heart Benai Jacob 
Our Lady of the Rosary (Polish) Congregation Beth Israel 
St. Peter and St. Paul (Syrian) Congregation Sons of Israel 


Kesser Israel 
Tiferes Israel 


Also located in the district is the St. George Greek Orthodox 
Church. 


3: Method of Study of Parish Geography 

The principles of the study were uniformly carried out, though 
the apparatus used and details of method varied; first, because of 
the desire to supply churches with permanently usable parish maps 
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when they were willing to codperate in their preparation; and sec- 
ond, because the available data varied in character. 

Permanent maps about four feet square were prepared locating 
the membership of eleven churches, and twenty-one similar Sunday- 
school maps, in which the homes of pupils of the various age- 
groups were designated by spots of different colors. In addition to 
this, small working maps were supplied to all churches, ten of which 
returned them locating their church-memberships. 


DIAGRAM USED IN SUMMARIZING DISTANCE AND 
DIRECTIONAL DATA BY PARISHES 





Outlines showing the districts were then applied to the maps, 
and the number of members or pupils belonging to specific age- 
groups living within the district were directiy counted and recorded. 

To measure distance and direction, a diagram, shown in the ac- 
companying chart, was also applied to each map and the members 
living in each zone and sector directly counted. 

In nine cases, parish lists were furnished instead of maps, and 
the exact location of members worked out by the survey staff in co- 
operation with the pastor. 
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In the case of the eleven remaining churches of the forty-one 
included in the parish study, most of which were very small and — 
six of which were Negro, estimates had to be resorted to based on 
the exhaustive field studies of the survey. Thus only a very small 
fraction of the membership of the city had to be estimated. 

As the result of this method, the homes of 17,445 church-mem- 
bers were accurately located. This accuracy is further established 
by the denominational percentage distribution of the 17,445 resi- 
dent members independently located by maps as compared with that 
of the 18,500 total members reported in 1921, as shown in the fol- 
lowing: 


Congre- Methodist Protestant 
Baptist gational Episcopal Episcopal All Other Total 


% 7% Jo %o % Jo 
Maps aaeaaitsice's 19.3 31.8 17.4 11.9 19.6 100.0 
Reports os .cis0 20.0 34.0 17.9 10.2 17.9 100.0 


The slight percentage difference may be due entirely to varying 
proportions of non-resident members, and at worst the possible 
margin of error is very slight. 


Locate approximately in each sector in each circle on above diagram the 
residence of families regularly identified with your church either through 
church membership, attendance or S. S. enrollment. 


SIO NEM am a eccrsetne tiaicieie tte itlenacs toca ess cie Date 


ec) 


TABLE U—DISTRIBUTION OF THE 43:CHURCHES BY SURVEY 
DISTRICTS AND BY DENOMINATIONS 


Number of 
District Churches Denomination 

E 1 Methodist Episcopal 

J 1 Congregational 

K 1 Community (Undenominational) 

A 2 Methodist Episcopal—Undenominational 

I 2 Baptist—Presbyterian 

G 4 Congregational—Protestant Episcopal—Unitarian—Uni- 
versalist 

B 5 Baptist (2)—Congregational—Colored Methodist Epis- 
copal—African Methodist Episcopal Zion 

Cc 5 Baptist—Congregational (2)—Methodist Episcopal (col- 
ored)—Seventh Day Adventist 

H Fj Baptist (2)—Congregational—Methodist Episcopal— 
—— Lutheran—Swedish Lutheran—New Jeru- 
salem 

D Z. Baptist (2)—Congregational (2)—Disciples—Method- 


ist Episcopal—Protestant Episcopal 

Advent _ Christian—Baptist—Congregational (2)— 
Methodist Episcopal (2)—Protestant Episcopal—Uni- 
versalist 


x 
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Three churches are on the border between Districts F and H, 
and are counted as belonging to District F because the majority of 


their members live there. 


Union Memorial Church is on the border 


between Districts A and B, and is counted as belonging to District 


A for the same reason. 


TABLE V— CLASSIFICATION OF 41 CHURCHES BY PER CENT. 
OF MEMBERS LIVING WITHIN A GIVEN DISTANCE FROM 


THE CHURCH BUILDING 


Per Cent. of 

Members 

Living 

Within 

Churches Having One-Half 
Very Compact Parishes Mile 
Af; Meth. Epis. Zion ........ 100 
Bethatiy Baptist. vs:ae ss os pees 100 
COMIC Yate saison ownke cheers 100 
Evangelical Congregational .. 100 
MEO PES SD UISE G ciere'. wioicya cies sisce 100 
All’Saimts Prot. Epis: ....,..:. 97 
Loring Street Af. Meth. Epis. 88 
Faith Congregational ........ 84 
Liberty Methodist Episcopal . 82 
St. James Meth. Epis. ....... 80 
ME Calvaty Baptist nds... s 80 
St. John’s Congregational ... 77 
Carew Street Baptist ........ OL 
HUSt ASGIPLES Bete a isieve.s «+ w¥.0% 74 
Park Congregational ........ 69 
Chase Memorial Baptist ..... 68 
Auburndale Baptist ......... 66 
Second Universalist ......... 55 
Asbury First Meth. Epis. .... 51 


Per Cent. of 
Members 
Living 
Churches Having Within 
Compact Parishes One Mile 


Emmanuel Congregational ... 97 


Hope Congregational ....... 94 
Wesley Methodist Episcopal . 91 
German: Lutheran” ......2 «ss. 89 
Park Memorial Baptist ...... 80 
Advent *Christtan= innlede cee 77 
Medium Parishes 
Pirst Presbytetiat ics vaste 75 
Sti Peter st tore Epis. ecient 75 
Birstipaptist saat oe eer 71 
Church of the Unity ........ 68 
Unione Memorial ce ennsee. ee 65 
Seventh Day Adventist ...... 64 
Swedish Baptist cs... esses 64 
South Congregational ....... 62 
Christ Protestant Episcopal . 57 
St. Paul’s Universalist ....... 51 
Scattered Parishes 
Swedish Lutheran ........... 44 
Swedish Meth. Epis. ........ 42 
Swedish Evan. Mission Cong. 38 
North Congregational ....... 38 
First Congregational ........ 30 


Very Scattered Parishes 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal . 20 


TABLE W—RANKING OF CHURCHES BY PER CENT. OF SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL PUPILS WHO LIVE WITHIN ONE MILE OF 


THE CHURCH (Continued) 


Church 


Liberty Methodist Episcopal ......... 


Auburndale Baptist 
(Olivet Sunday school) 


Chase Memorial Baptist ............- 
rst Disciples ie sic: «cis « jeeeeeaee renee 
St. James Methodist Episcopal ...... 


i 


Type of 

Per Cent. Church Parish 
tee 98.3 Very compact 
ba ares 97.1 Very compact 
Sty sae (96.9) Very compact 
eat 95.4 Very compact 
ELA aoe 94,4 Very compact 
pomiaet 94.0 Very compact 
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TABLE W — RANKING OF CHURCHES BY PER CENT. OF SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL PUPILS WHO LIVE WITHIN ONE MILE OF THE 
CHURCH (Continued) 


: Type of 
Church Per Cent. Church Parish 

Hope “Congregational .2 05s snare see panes 93.8 Compact 

All Saints Protestant Episcopal ............ 93.1 Very compact 
Wesley Methodist Episcopal .............. 89.3 Compact 
Park Memorial baptist -o> << cae ena tioes eee 86.2 Compact 
Asbury First Methodist Episcopal .......... 85.9 Very compact 
Carew, Street: Baptist ccd wlcninicacee cathe is 82.9 Very compact 
Irs baptist 5a ee ae ee Wee hale as Re 78.1 Medium 

St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal ............ 76.6 Medium 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal ............... 64.4 Very scattered 
South® Congregational =... ai es accawiee 64.0 Medium 
Charchief -the-Uiity= ak siti Seton ak deat 45.9 Medium 
Christ Protestant: P/piscopall...ccnmccish <<. Sey 43.8 Medium 

Sti Paul’s (Universalist mscaaciccetpeniccecs ous 42.8 Medium 

Hirst: Congregational Seacs.¢ on sume owec dee 35.4 Scattered 


TABLE X— RELATIONS OF CHURCHES WITH RELIGIOUS, 
CIVIC AND SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Number of Relationships Reported by 
the Churches 


5 Bak 
oS 
= Ss o's ms 
See <8 ike 
ei5 3. _§ 32 32 = 
Agency With Which ee Sb eS 86 Sa ws aS 
Churches Are Related s93 s = S = eS 8's Ss S s 
No. Type SSO G8 QS CQ AGO AA & 
7. CRelisious- fa. eee eee 25 42 26 19 55 24 166 
13> Public and) civieSss.<cc. 27 5 39 3 15 14 76 
27 Sociieds eet eee: 36 87 92 16 67 61 323 
4 Health tics van 1a 22 Lit 9 2 10 10 42 
4 Relief:x; pte 27 14 10 6 14 14 58 
3 Child welfare ....... 17 6 9 1 7 8 31 
10 Tastititiens: +58 aif 37 38 2 21 13 111 
6 Character-building .. 32 19 26 5 High 16 81 
Aggregate Total .. 134 157 38 137 99 565 
Maximum Number of Differ- 
ent Churches Involved .... 27 26 16 28 26 41 


INDEX 


Achievement clubs, 218 
Adherents, 
adolescent, 137 
adult, 136 
age-groups of, and non-adher- 
ents, 133 
analysis of Protestant, 130 
child, 137 
connection with the church, 135 
geography of non-member, 274 
method and degree of adherence 
by age-groups, 135 
method of estimating present, to 
the several faiths, 393 
non-member, to major faiths, 130 
one-connection, 212 
three-connection, 213 
total, and non-adherents, 
213 
two-connection, 213 
Protestant non-members, 130 
sources of data on, 387 
Advent Christian church, 
founding, 59 
draws 10 per cent of members 
from poorest environment, 
310 
value of church property, 165 
Affinities, 
denominational, 246 
race, 245 
_ Agencies, 
cooperative, 373 
non-ecclesiastical, 208 
other than Sunday-school, for 
religious education, 177 
social, 80 
and social need, 337 
character-building, 333 
classification by character and 
auspices, 327 


132, 


427 


Agencies, 
denominational comparison, 330 
facilities not adequate for all 
classes, 338 
Protestant support of, 329 
relations by types of churches, 
332 
relations of individual church- 
€s, 331 
summary by faiths, 328 
working relationships, 329 
socially constructive, 79 
All Saints Protestant Episcopal 
church, 
all members in good environ- 
ment, 306 
members very near church build- 
ing, 306 
smallest Sunday-school of de- 
nomination, 155 
A. M. E. Zion church, 
founding, 92 
4.2 percentage of organizations 
for every ten members, 223 
number of subsidiary organiza- 
tions per member, 222 
one hundred per cent of mem- 
bers within half mile of, 
289 
small size of Sunday-school en- 
rollment, 184 
Sunday-school attendance, 186 
Amalgamated church finance, 111 
Asbury First Methodist Episcopal 
church, 
church built upon middle-class 
foundations, 304 
church plant adapted for Sun- 
day-school purposes, 195 
five departmental rooms for Sun- 
day-school, 194 


428 


Asbury First Methodist Episcopal 
church, 
founding, 55 
forty aided families for 1922) 317 
median position in per cent of 
Sunday-school pupils living 
within mile . of church, 
290 
most members very near by, the 
rest widely scattered, 425 
old church well established and 
successful, I1I 
young men’s society, Knights of 
Sto Panlo2r7 
Associated Bible Students, 80 
Attendance, Sunday-school, 186 
by age-groups, 189 
hours of, and distance per mem- 
ber, 295 
hours per member, 224 
Auburndale Baptist church, 
adherents’ connections 
church, 135 
all members in good environ- 
ment, 306 
founding, 72 
large proportion of member- 
ship living in neighborhood, 
425 
large proportion of young mem- 
bers, 130 
men’s organization community 
affair, 216 
size of evening service, I51 
size of mid-week service, 152 
value of church property, 165 


with 


Bahaist organization, the, 79 
Baptist denomination, 
adherents, foreign-born, 387 
ratio of non-member to total, 
131 
attendance, average weekly, 398 
beginnings of denomination, 51 
benevolence, 112 
absolute and per capita and 
percentage increase for 13 
years, 385 
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Baptist denomination, 
benevolence, 
ratio to current expenses, 108 
contributions, purchasing power 
of, 108 
Cradle Roll, 190 
equipment items, 167 
expenses, absolute and per cap- 
ita for 21 years, 385 
current operating, 106 
percentage increase in current, 
107 
gains, analysis of, 98, 138 
ratio to losses, 95 
Home Department, 189 
improvements, and new build- 
ings during two decades, 72 
losses, analysis of, 98, 138 
ratio to gains, 95 
members, distribution by en- 
vironment, 277 
in District B, 275, 420 
in District C, 275, 420 
out of town, 275 
membership, aggregate increase 
for 23 years, 381, 385 
increase in male, 100 
losses and gains for average 
year, 98, 400 
size, 99 
number of churches, 146 
organizations, growth in num- 
ber of church, 88 
pastors, education of, 157 
median length of experience 
of, 158 
salary of, 160 
pastorate, median years of pres- 
ent, 159 
property, church, 114 
average and median values 
and range of value of indi- 
vidual, 167 
investment in 21 years, 72 
rank of denominations by per- 
centage distribution of 
church membership resident 
in districts, 90 


INDEX 


Baptist denomination, 
recreational schedules, number 
of churches reporting on, 
182 
religious and civic agencies, re- 
lation of churches to, 177 
strength in District B, 419 
Sunday school, attendance by 
age groups, 189 
attendance in per cent of en- 
rollment, 187 
cradle roll, 190 
decline of attendance, 105 
enrollment in 1921, 184 
growth, 100 
home department, 189 
ratio to church growth, 187 
size of, 154 
when lesson is prepared and 
time spent in preparation, 
203 
Sunday-school superintendents 
replying to religious educa- 
tion questionnaire, 191 
Sunday-school teachers, age of 
joining church, 198 
attendance at teachers’ meet- 
ings and conventions, 202 
experience, 202 
not church members, 198 
other connections with church, 
201 
per cent. of male, 197 
questionnaire, response to, 196 
technical preparation, 202 
workers, distribution of paid, 
156 
Benevolence, 112, 164, 251 
effect of denominational drives, 
113 
ratio of, to current expense, 114 
Bethany Baptist Church, 
all members within half mile of 
church, 289 
attendance deficient, 150 
founding, 60 
large attendance at evening ser- 
vice, 151 


Bethany Baptist Church, 
smallest Sunday-school enroll- 
ment and attendance, 184 
smallest Sunday-school enroll- 
ment in denomination, 155 
Bethel Pentecostal Mission, 84 
Boy Scouts, 218 
Brownies, 218 
Buildings, investment in church, 


114 


Cadets, 218 
Camp Fire Girls, 218 
Carew Street Baptist Church, 
attendance deficient, 150 
membership gains and losses for 
twenty-three years, go 
membership located in poorest 
environment, 306 
most members near church build- 
ing, rest widely scattered, 
425 
Over ten per cent of members in 
District C, 306 
size of evening service, 151 
value of church property, 165 
Catholic church, 121 
Charity, the church and, 316 
Chase Memorial Baptist Church, 
founding, 72 
large proportion of membership 
living in nearby neighbor- 
hood, 425 
large proportion of young mem- 
bers, 130 
most members from good en- 
vironment, a few scattered 
in poorer districts, 306 


young and successful church 
financially, 111 
Christ Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 


about one-quarter membership 
from poorest environment, 
308 

aided forty families in 1921, 317 

city-wide church geographically 
related to entire city, 292 


429 


430 
Christ 


Protestant 

Church, 

first church erected, 57 

founding, 56 

largest amount of direct relief, 
317 A 

leads in number of members in 
three districts, 305 

major constituency does not lie 
immediately around church 
building, 292 

more members in District C than 
First Congregationalist, 304 

more than fifteen relationships 
with social agencies, 331 

revision of rolls, 108 

second in denominational 
strength in District G, 304 

size of Sunday school, 184 

twenty-four members on govern- 
ing boards of social agen- 
cies, 332 

well established 
church, 111 

Christadelphian group, the, 80 

Christian Scientists, 80 

Church of the Unity, 

city-wide church geographically 
related to entire city, 292 

founding, 55 

interest in civic rather than other 
social institutions, 330 

major constituency does not lie 
immediately around church 
building, 292 

Sunday-school attendance, 187 

value of church property, 165 

Churches, in Springfield, 

adherence vs. historic antece- 
dents, 121 

adherents, one, two and three 
connection, 212 

administrative facilities, 168 

administrative relations of, and 
Sunday-school, 191 

agencies of the, and opposition 
agencies, 334 

amalgamated, finances of, 111 


Episcopal 


successful 


. 
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Churches, in Springfield, 


an average church, 169 
analysis of gains and losses, 98 
analysis of Protestant adherents, 
130 
as social agencies, 315, 327 
average, 256 
benevolence, 112, 164 
buildings and property, invest- 
ment in, 114 
characteristics of new, 59 
church plant, the, 115 
classification, by activities, 237 
a final classification, 242 
a modifying factor, 239 
a preliminary classification, 
239 
characteristics of groups, 243 
correlation of types, 245 
traces of sub-groups, 242 
classified by faiths, 79 
community service equipment, 
169 
community welfare, 312 
comparison of individual by 
size, 149 
comparison with churches of 
other cities, 172 
connection with, other than by 
mere church attendance, 212 
constituencies, characteristics, 
of religious, 123 
contrasts of church life and 
work, 229 
contributions, purchasing value 
of, 108 
cooperative response, 363 
current expenses, 106, 162 
decreased value of the dollar, 
108 
denominational growth, 93 
development, 56 
directional phenomena develop- 
ment by types of, 300 
distance phenomena of the Prot- 
estant parish, 288 
drawing from contrasting ele- 
ments, 307 
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Churches, in Springfield, 

early, 55 

ecclesiastical expansion, 60 

ecclesiastical geography, 279 

educational facilities, 168 

equipment, 167 

evening service, 151 

extension of current practices 
and ideals, 349 

finances of individual, 109 

financial growth, 106 

from aggregation to classifica- 
tion, 232 

gains and losses in membership, 
ratio of, 95 

going and coming to, 282 

growth in number of organiza- 
tions, 88 

illustrations of inadequacy of 
classification, and clue to so- 
lution, 233 

in newly developed sections, 362 

internal organizations, 211 

internal reorganization, 350 

“leading” churches, the, 302 

local and non-local, 292 

location of, new, 59 

male membership, 100 

many, in a district, effect of, 285 

membership, increase in, 88, 95- 


mid-week service, 152 

missionary organizations, 216 

morning service, attendance at, 
149 

negro, 246 

new, 72 

of transplanted denominations, 
361 

organizations 
216-219 

organized religion, fundamental 
processes of, 138 

pioneer period, fortunes of the, 


connected with, 


program, development of, 249 
programs, elaborate, 258 
property, 165 


Churches, in Springfield, 


publicity, facility for, 168 
quantitative comparisons of 
Sunday school, 183 
quantitative measurements of, 
147 
recreation, 320 
regionally alien, 361 
religious education, 175 
representative, of slight develop- 
ment, 257 
size, by denominations, 148 
small, of foreign antecedents, 
360 
socially homogeneous, 306 
social activities, 216 
staff, the, 155 
standards of development, 355 
application to Springfield, 359 
divergent view, 358 
doubting the premises, 356 
stated activities, 211 
subnormal, 363 
subsidiary organizations, classi- 
fication of, 214 
summary of period from 1840- 
1860, 57 
Sunday-school growth, 100 
Sunday-school size comparison, 
154 
supplemental 
tion, 180 
tendency towards larger gains 
and larger losses in member- 
ship, 100 
the better conduct of, 347 
the first, 53 
types, correlation of, 245 
in other cities and in Spring- 
field, 254 
meaning of, 251 
of “leading,” 303 
unifying activities, 351 
utilizing different types of par- 
ishes, 364 
why so many new, 60 
workers, paid religious workers, 


155 


religious educa- 


432 

Civil War, period of, in Spring- 
field, 58 

Community Undenominational 
Church, 


founding, 72 

one hundred per cent of mem- 
bers within half a _ mile, 
289 

size of evening service, 151 

size of mid-week service, 152 

Community welfare, 312 

amount of aid, 317 

churches as social agencies, 315 

field of charity, 316 

field of health, 315 

financial summary, 314 

inadequacy of mere inventories, 
336 

number of families aided, 316 

public vs. private, 313 

recreational and character-build- 
ing agencies, 318 

self-support vs. social support, 
313 


social agencies and social need, 
337 

social values as_ by-products, 
318 


support of, 312 
Congestion, 408 
Congregational denomination, 
adherents, foreign-born, 387 
ratio of non-member to total, 
131 
attendance, average weekly, 398 
beginnings of denomination, 51 
benevolence, 172 
absolute and per capita and 
percentage increase for 13 
years, 385 
ratio to current expenses, 108 
contributions, purchasing power 
of, 108 
Cradle Roll, 190 
equipment items, 167 
expenses, absolute and per cap- 
ita for 21 years, 385 
current operating, 106 
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Congregational denomination, 
expenses, 
percentage increase in current, — 
107 
gains; analysis of, 98, 138 
ratio to losses, 95 
home department, 189 
improvements, and new buildings 
during two decades, 72 
losses, analysis of, 98, 138 
ratio to gains, 95 
members, distribution by en- 
vironment, 277 
in District B, 275, 420 
in District C, 275, 420 
out of town, 275 
membership, aggregate increase 
for 23 years, 381-385 
increase in male, 100 
losses and gains for average 
year, 98, 400 
size, 99 
number of 
146 
organizations, growth in number 
of church, 88 
pastor, education of, 157 
median length of experience 
of, 158 
salary of, 160 
pastorate, median years of pres- 
ent, 159 
property, church, 114 
average and median values 
and range of value of in- 
dividual, 167 
investment in 21 years, 72 
rank of denominations by per- 
centage distribution of 
church membership resident 
in districts, 90 
recreation, development of, 320 
frequency of facilities, 320 
number of churches reporting 
on schedule, 182 
religious, social, and civic agen- 
cies, relation of churches to, 
177 


churches _ to-day, 


INDEX. 


Congregational denomination, 
strength in Districts D, F, G, 
419 
Sunday school, attendance by 
age-groups, 189 
attendance in per cent of en- 
rollment, 187 
cradle roll, 190 
enrollment in 1921, 184 
growth, 100 
home department, 189 
ratio to church growth, 187 
size of, 154 
when lesson is prepared and 
time spent in preparation, 
203 
Sunday-school — superintendents 
replying to religious educa- 
tion questionnaire, I9I 
Sunday-school teachers, age of 
joining church, 198 
attendance at teachers’ meet- 
ings and conventions, 202 
experience, 202 
not church members, 198 
other connections with church, 


201 
per cent of male, 197 
questionnaire, response to, 
196 


technical preparation, 202 
weakness in District C, 305 
workers, distribution of paid, 

156 
Constituencies, religious, age of 
adherents, 128 
distribution of nationalities of, 
by faiths, 126 
foreign-born Protestants, 125 
nativity of adherents, 125 
origin of, 124 
sex of adherents, 127 
Sunday-school, 140 
Continuity, absolute growth vs., 
gI 
Contributions, 
of, 108 
Cradle Roll, 190 


purchasing power 


433 


Denominational affinities, 246 
Denominational growth, 93 
Departments, Sunday-school, 191 
Dependence, 415 
Directional phenomena of the par- 
ish, 296 
causes of, 297 
correlation of distance and, 300 
directional development by types 
of churches, 300 
method of investigation of, 296 
social factors influencing, 298 
summary of tendencies discov- 
ered, 300 
Dollar, decreased value of the, 108 


Ecclesiastical expansion, 60 
Education, 168 (see also “Religious 
Education”) 
local opinion regarding religious, 
175 
Emmanuel Congregational Church, 
all members in good environ- 
ment, 306 
founding, 60 
median per cent of members 
near church building, 299 
membership gains for twenty- 
three years, 90 
size of evening service, 151 
Sunday-school attendance hours 
34.6 per cent, 227 
Enrollment, Sunday-school, 183 
by age-groups, 185 
Equipment, 
church, 167 
denominational variations in, 169 
for community service, 169 
Sunday school, 195 
recreational, 320 
Evangelical Congregational Church, 
almost all members in District J 
belong to, 420 
founding, 56 
one hundred per cent live within 
one half mile of church 
building, 289 
size of Sunday school, 155 


434 


Evening service, attendance, 151 
Expenses, current, 106, 251 


Faith Congregational Church, 
all members in good environ- 
ment, 306 
church plant adapted for Sun- 
day-school purposes, 195 
decline of Sunday-school mem- 
bership relative to church 
membership, 105 
departmentalized women’s  so- 
ciety, 219 
founding, 60 
large proportion of membership 
living in nearby neighbor- 
hood, 425 
membership gains for twenty- 
three years, 90 
men’s organization community 
affair, 217 
more than fifteen relationships 
with social agencies, 331 
rank in absolute growth, 150 
value of church property, 165 
young and successful church 
financially, 111 
Finances, 
of amalgamated churches, 111 
of individual churches, 109 
First Baptist Church (includes 
State Street Baptist Church) 
adherents’ connections with 
church, 135 
city-wide membership geographi- 
cally related to entire city, 


292 

first removal of original church, 
57 

finances of amalgamated 


churches, III 
five department Sunday-school 
rooms, 194 
founding of original church, 55 
major constituency does not lie 
around church building, 292 
membership leads in three dis- 
tricts, 305 
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First Baptist Church, 
merger of State Street and First 
Highland churches, 59 
size of Sunday school, highest 
‘enrollment in denomination, 


155 

State Street Church, suffered ad- 
verse changes financially, 
III 

third largest Sunday school 
both in enrollment and at- 
tendance, 184, 186 

First Church of Christ, Disciples, 

attendance hours on church ser- 
vices, 225 

founding, 60 

most members from good en- 
vironment, 306 

most members near church build- 
ing, rest widely scattered, 
425 

value of church property, 165 

First Congregational Church, 

city-wide church  geographi- 
cally related to entire city, 
292 

decrease in benevolence due to 
omission of large personal 


gifts in recent statistics, 
112 
evening service larger than 


would be expected due to its 
central location, 151 
extremes in parish distribution, 
287 
failure to meet the needs of peo- 
ple in district in which 
church is located, 287 
fifteen members on governing 
boards of social agencies, 
332 
founding, 82 
high rank in absolute member- 
ship growth, 82 
standing in attendance 
hours despite size of mem- 
bership and parish dispersal, 
287 


high 


INDEX 


First Congregational Church, 

interest in relief and charitable 
institutions rather than com- 
munity welfare as a whole, 
330 

leading church in five districts 
other than that in which it 
is located, 303 

major constituency does not lie 
immediately around church 
building, 292 

membership ranks second after 
Faith Congregationalist in 
District D, 296 

next to largest Sunday school 
both in enrollment and at- 
tendance, 184, 186 

only white church of four ma- 
jor denominations in Dis- 
trict C in spite of which 
Christ has more members in 
district, 305 

should regard itself as related to 
all districts in which it has 
a number of members, 
395 

64.5 per cent of attendance hours 
furnished by public services, 
227 

strengthens its denomination in 
District D, 304 

unusual young men’s society of 
cadets, 218 

very widely scattered member- 
ship, 289 

First Presbyterian Church, 

able to pull members against 
the natural and habitual 
lines of communication, 
292 

founding, 60 

major constituency not around 
church building, 307 

size of evening service, 151 

widely scattered membership, 


cee 
First Spiritualist Union, 80 
Foreign-born Protestants, 125 
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Foster Chapel (see also “Hope 
Church’), 80 

Free Methodists, 80 

French-American College, 62 


Gains, and losses, in membership, 
95-99, 138 
Geographical analysis, 404 
ecclesiastical, 
method of study of, 422 
perplexing character of the 
Protestant parish, 282 
problem of localizing responsi- 
bility, 281 
results of study of, 302 
social aspects of, 305 
the complexity of, 279 
Geography, 
social and religious, 261 
adherents, non-member, 274 
church membership and _his- 
toric constituency, 272 
church membership and social 
quality, 275 
comparisons of districts, 275 
denominations by social, 277 
differences among districts, 
270 
districts and zones, 267 
preponderance of faith, dis- 
tricts by, 271 
population by social-equality 
zones, 269 
social characteristics measured, 
411 
variants and coincidences, 268 
German Lutheran Church, 
founding, 60 
most members very near church, 
rest widely scattered, 425 
Girl Scouts, 218 
Girls’ Friendly, 218 
Gospel Mission, 80 
Grading of pupils, Sunday-school, 


193 
Greek Catholic Churches, 79 
Growth, continuity vs. absolute, 91 
Guild of Service, 217 
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Hale Fund, 327 
Health, the church and, 315 
Hebrew Churches, the, 79 
Hebrew faith, 123 
Home department, 189 
Home for Aged Women, 327 
Hope Congregational Church, 
church plant poorly adapted for 
Sunday-school purposes, 195 
first church built, 59 
membership gains and losses for 
twenty-three years, 90 
most members from good quality 
environment, few scattered 
through poorer districts, 306 
strengthens Congregational de- 
nomination in District F, 


304 
House of the Good Shepherd, 328 
Household Census, the, 389 


Idealism, secular, 73 

Illiteracy, 413 

Immigration, foreign, 59 
Industrial trend, the first, 54 
Industrialization, 407 

Inefficiency, 37 

International Bible Students, 80 
International Spiritualist Union, 80 
Italian Baptist Mission, 80 


Jasper Street Congregational Mis- 
sion, 
Juvenile delinquency, 414 


Knights of King Arthur, 218 
Knights of St. Paul, 217 
Knights of Washington, 217 


Latter Day Saints, 80 
League of Men’s Brotherhoods, 217 
Liberty Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 
church plant well adapted for 
Sunday-school work, 195 
five departmental rooms for Sun- 
day-school work, 194 
founding, 72 
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Liberty Methodist 
Church, 
gymnasium, 321 

members very near church build- 
“ing, 425 
Protestant Episcopal denomina- 
tion strong in District E in 
spite of Liberty Church, 
304 
seventy-eight to eighty-eight per 
cent of members from me- 
dian quality environment, 
306 
too many pupils per teacher, 193 
Location, of new churches, 59 
Loring Street A. M. E. Church, 
founding, 60 
members near church building, 
425 
twenty-three families aided in 
1921, 317 
Losses, and gains, in membership, 
95-99, 138 


Episcopal 


Membership, 
a common unit of quantitative 
comparison, 224 
attendance hours per member, 
224 
by denominations, 152 
distance and attendance hours 
per member, 295 
factor of size of, 227 
geography of historic constitu- 
ency and church, 272 
geography of social quality and 
church, 275 
historic antecedents vs. current 
adherence, 121 
increase in church, 88, 95-99 
male, increase in, 100 
size, 249 
Methodist Episcopal Denomination, 
adherents, foreign-born, 387 
ratio of non-members to total, 
131 
attendance, average weekly, 398 
beginnings of denomination, 51 


INDEX 


Methodist Episcopal Denomination, 
benevolence, 172 

absolute and per capita and 

percentage increase for 13 


years, 385 
ratio to current expenses, 
108 


contributions, purchasing power 


of, 108 
cradle roll, 190 
equipment items, 167 
expenses, absolute and per capita 
for 21 years, 385 
current operating, 106 
percentage increase in current, 
107 
home department, 189 
improvements, and new buildings 
during two decades, 72 
members, distribution by en- 
vironment, 277 
in District B, 275, 420 
in District C, 275, 420 
out of town, 275 
membership, aggregate increase 
for 23 years, 381-385 
size, 99 
number of 
146 
organizations, growth in number 
of church, 88 
pastor, education of, 157 
median length of experience 
of, 158 
salary of, 160 
pastorate, median years of pres- 
ent, 159 
property, church, 114 
average and median values 
and range of value of indi- 
vidual, 167 
investment in 21 years, 72 
rank of denominations by per- 
centage distribution of 
church membership resident 
in districts, 90 
recreation, development of, 320 
frequency of facilities, 320 


churches to-day, 
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Methodist Episcopal Denomination, 
recreation, 
number of churches reporting 
on schedule, 182 
religious, social and civic agen- 
cies, relation of churches to, 
177 
strength, in District A, 419 
in District I, 420 
Sunday school, attendance by 
age-groups, 189 
attendance in per cent of en- 
rollment, 187 
cradle roll, 190 
decline in attendance, 105 
enrollment in 1921, 184 
growth, 100 
home department, 189 
ratio to church growth, 187 
size of, 154 
when lesson is prepared and 
time spent in preparation, 
203 
Sunday-school superintendents 
replying to religious educa- 
tion questionnaire, Ig1 
Sunday-school teachers, age of 
joining church, 198 
attendance at teachers’ meet- 
ings and conventions, 202 
experience, 202 
not church members, 198 
other connections with church, 
201 
per cent of male, 197 
questionnaire, response to, 196 
technical preparation, 202 
workers, distribution of paid, 156 
Mobility, 409 
Mohammedan group, 79 
Mercy Hospital, 328 
Metropolitan district, 
composition of population of, 65 
Mid-week services, attendances, 
152 
Ministers, see “Pastors” 
Missionary organizations, 216 
Morning service, attendance, 149 
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Mt. Calvary Baptist Church, 
members very near church build- 
ing, 425 ; 
Sunday-school attendance hours 
2.2 per cent, 227 
value of church property, 165 


Nationality, 245 
Negro church, 246, 359 
Negro element, two per cent of 
population, 59 
New Thought, 80 
Non-attending department, 189 
North Congregational Church, 
anti-slavery tendencies, 57 
city-wide church, geographically 
related to entire city, 292 
founding, 56 
has suffered adverse changes 
financially, 111 
major constituency does not lie 
around building, 292 
members in District F strength- 
en the denomination in dis- 
trict, 419 
membership gains and losses for 
23 years, 90 
one quarter of members live in 
poorest environment, 308 
size of evening service, 151 
size of Sunday school, 155 
Washington Gladden, pastor of 
church, 61 


Occupation, 78 
Officers, 
meetings, 216 
Sunday school, 190 
Olivet Community House, 328 
Organizations, 
adult men’s, 216 
adult women’s, 219 
age and sex, compared, 220 
boys’, 218 
children under five, 219 
general children’s, 218 
girls’, 218 
missionary, 216 
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Organizations, 
subsidiaries in individual church- 
es, 222 
tendencies for various, by de- 
nominations, 220 
young men’s, 217 
young people’s, 217 
young women’s, 218 
Parish relationships, unsatisfac- 
tory, 42 
Parishes, 
directional phenomena of, 296 
distance phenomena by districts, 
291 
distance phenomena of the Prot- 
estant, 288 
individual church, 289 
method of study of geography 
of, 422 
types of, by groups of districts, 
291 
utilizing different types of, 364 
Park Congregational Church, 
all members in good environ- 
ment, 306 
founding, 60 
has suffered adverse financial 
changes, III 
large morning attendance rela- 
tive te membership, 150 
members very near church build- 
ing, 425 
membership gains and losses for 
23 years, 90 
ordinary subsidiaries furnish 
large percentage of attend- 
ance hours, 221 
size of evening 
130 
strengthens denomination in Dis- 
trict F, 304 
value of church property, 165 
Park Memorial Baptist Church, 


attendance, 


adherents’ connections with 
church, 135 

all members in good environ- 
ment, 306 
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Park Memorial Baptist Church, 
church plant well adapted for 
Sunday-school work, 195 
five departmental rooms for Sun- 
day school, 194 
founding, 60 
membership gains for 23 years, 
90 
most members near by, 
widely scattered, 425 
rank in absolute growth, 91 
value of church property, 165 
young and successful church 
financially, 111 
Pastors, 
education, 157 
experience, 158 
salary, 160, 250 
tenure of, 159 
Pentecostal Mission, 80 
Pioneer period, in religious life of 
Springfield, 53 
Policies, lack of definite, 39 
Population, 
age and 
76 
composition by racial anteced- 
ents, 77 
growth in, 63 
Programs, 
a proposed basis for, 344 
a Protestant program for Spring- 
field, 343 
based on consensus of opinion, 
345 
for evangelization of unchurched 
Protestants, 346 
means of effective programizing, 
371 
normative use of major tenden- 
cies, 353 
Property, church, 165 
investment in, 114 
value of, 250 
Protestant Church, in Springfield, 
an incoherent organization, 35 
lack of definite policies, 39 
inefficiency, 37 


rest 


sex-distribution of, 


439 


Protestant Church, in Springfield, 
narrow margin of success, 33 
parish relationships unsatisfac- 

tory, 42 
records and practice poor, 36 
separation from social need, 41 
Protestant Episcopal Denomina- 
tion, 
adherents, foreign born, 387 
ratio of non-member to total, 
131 
attendance, average weekly, 398 
beginnings of denomination, 
51 
benevolence, 172 
absolute and per capita and 
percentage increase for 13 
years, 385 
ratio to current expenses, 108 
contributions, purchasing power 
of, 108 
equipment items, 167 
expenses, absolute and per capita 
for 21 years, 385 
current operating, 106 
percentage increase in current, 
107 
home department, 189 
improvements, and new buildings 
during two decades, 72 
members, distribution by environ- 
ment, 277 
in District B, 275, 420 
in District C, 275, 420 
out of town, 275 
membership, aggregate increase 
for 23 years, 381-385 
size, 99 
number of 
146 
organizations, growth in number 
of church, 88 
pastor, education of, 157 
median length of experience 
of, 158 
salary of, 160 
pastorate, median years of pres- 
ent, 159 


churches to-day, 


440 


Protestant Episcopal Denomina- 
tion, 
property, church, 114 : 
average and median values and 
range of value of individual, 
167 
investment in 2I-years, 72 
rank of denominations by per- 
centage distribution of 
church membership resident 
in districts, 90 
recreational schedule, number of 
churches reporting on, 182 
strength in District E, 419 
Sunday-school, attendance by 
age-groups, 189 
attendance in per cent of en- 
rollment, 187 
enrollment, 184 
growth, 100 
home department, 189 
ratio to church growth, 187 
size of, 154 
Sunday-school superintendents 
replying to religious educa- 
tion questionnaire, 191 
Sunday-school teachers, per cent 
of male, 197 
workers, distribution of paid, 
156 
Protestantism, 
a fighting chance, 45 
evangelization of 
Protestants, 346 
Public school, the, and other agen- 
cies, 81 
Publicity, 168 


unchurched 


Quakers, the, 80 


Race affinity, 245 
Racial antecedents, composition of 
population by, 77 

Railroad, coming of the, 56 
Records, church, poorly kept, 36 
Recreation, 320 

activities for, 323 

by types of churches, 324 
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Recreation, 
equipment for, 320 
problems and results of, 323 
subsidiaries having programs for, 
321 
use of church plant by other 
agencies, 326 


use of non-church facilities, 
. ° 325 . . . 
Religious education, administra- 


tion and support of, 178 
agencies other than Sunday 
school for, 177 
basic philosophy of, 349 
field and forces of, 206 
inclusion of recreation in, 182 
local opinion of, 175 
materials of, 179 
methods approved in, 180 
methods of investigation of, 401 
objectives in, 176 
summer work, 181 
Sunday-school records, 401 
supplemental, 180 
teachers and teaching, 196 
voluntary activities, inclusion of, 
182 
week-day instruction, 181 
Rescue Mission, 80, 327 
Roman Catholic faith in Spring- 
field, beginning of, 57 
Rushville mission, 80 


St. James Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 
aided seventy families in 1921, 
317 


from 78 to 88 per cent of mem- 
bers from median quality 
environment, 306 

median size Sunday-school of 
denomination, 155 

men’s organizations community 
affairs, 217 

Methodist Episcopal denomina- 
tion leads in District A be- 
cause this is only church in 
district, 304 


INDEX 


St. James Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 
most members very near by, rest 
widely scattered, 425 
pupils per teacher, 193 
size of evening service, I51 
young and successful church 
financially, 111 
St. John’s Congregational Church, 
additional Sunday-school depart- 


ments, 194 

aided twenty-five families in 
1921, 317 

domestic science organizations 


for young women, 218 

founding, 60 

median size Sunday school for 
denomination, 155 

membership gains for twenty- 
three years, 90 

most members near by, 
widely scattered, 425 

membership strengthens denomi- 
nation in District H, 304 

next to largest number of indi- 
vidual classrooms, 194 

plant used by other agencies, 
326 

rank in absolute growth, 149 

received financial aid from Com- 
munity Chest, but work di- 
rected by church, 334 

78 to 88 per cent of members 
from median quality en- 
vironment, 306 

size of evening service, 151 

use of city playground with own 
supervisor, 325 

value of church property, 165 

St. John’s institutional activities, 
327, 329 
St. Mark’s A. M. E. church, 

aided thirty families in 1921, 317 

founding, 72 

members near church building, 
425 

small Sunday-school enrollment 
and attendance, 184, 186 


rest 
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St. Mark’s Community House, 328 
St. Paul’s Universalist, 
about one-quarter of member- 
ship from poorest environ- 
ment, 309 
city-wide church geographically 
related to entire city, 292 
first removal, 57 
founding, 55 
major constituency does not lie 
immediately around church 
building, 292 
value of church property, 165 
St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal 
church, 
built upon middle-class founda- 
tions, 306 
founding, 60 
major constituency not around 
church building, 425 
median size Sunday school of 
denomination, 155 
more than fifteen relationships 
with social agencies, 331 
value of church property, 165 
young and = successful church 
financially, 111 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, 328 
Salary, of pastors, 160, 250 
Salvation Army, the, 80, 327 
Second Universalist Church, 
founding, 60 
more than fifteen relationships 
with social agencies, 331 
most members from good en- 
vironment, few scattered 
through poor quality dis- 
tricts, 306 
Secular idealism, 73 
Sharon Baptist Mission, 80 
Seventh Day Adventist Church, 
one quarter of members in poor- 
est environment, 310 
size of evening service, 151 
size of mid-week service, 152 
central location, but membership 
not large enough to have 
city-wide influence, 292 
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Seventh Day Adventist Church, 
founding, 60 
large morning attendance rela- 
tive to membership, 150 
major constituency not around 
church building, 292 
Social activities, 216 
Social agencies (see “Agencies, 
Social”) 
Social need, Protestant separation 
from, 41 
South Congregational Church (Oli- 
vet Community House in- 
cluded), 
advanced doctrine of religious 
education, 178 


attendance hours on church ser- . 


vices 24.2 per cent, 398 
benevolence slump, 112 
city-wide church  geographi- 

cally related to entire city, 

292 
current expenses, 162 
finances of amalgamated 

churches, III 
founding of Olivet, 56 
founding of South, 57 
helps to make denomination 

strong in District C, 305 
major constituency does not lie 

around church building, 

292 
more than fourteen relationships 

with social agencies, 331 
moving pictures at Olivet, 

323 
one-eighth to one-third of mem- 

bers live in poorest environ- 

ment, 308 
one hundred forty-two members 

on governing boards of so- 

cial agencies, 332 
playground at Olivet, 321 
South—Olivet included in C. W. 

A. report, 227 
South—significant financial im- 

provement, III 
value of church property, 165 


Springfield, 


a Protestant church program 
for, 343 
areal application of suggestions, 
366 
downtown, 367 
the Hill district, 370 
the North End, 368 
the outlying districts, 371 
beginnings of, 51 
church development, 56 
church tendencies of twenty 
years, I17 
church, the first, 53 
comparison of churches of other 
cities with, 172 
contrasting religious institutions, 
81 
denominational growth, 93 
displacement of original native 
stock, 64 
during period from 1840-1860, 


57 
early churches, 55 
early trends in, 52 
evolution of the character of, 61 
first urban phase, 58 
geographical development, 74 
immigration, foreign, 59 
industrial trend, the first, 54 
institutional expansion, 60 
metropolitan district, 65 
new churches, 72 
occupations of inhabitants, 78 
one-fourth population foreign 
born, 59 
population, age and sex-distribu- 
tion, 76 
ar a a of metropolitan, 
growth in, 63 
railroad, coming of the, 56 
secular idealism, 73 
social change, 60 
socially constructive agencies, 
79 
the new city, 62 
to-day, 76 
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Springfield, 
urbanization, elements of, 68 
Staff, the, of churches, 155, 250 
distribution of, 156 
Subsidiary organizations, 214 
Sunday school, 
absolute gains, 102 
administrative relations of, and 
church, 191 
apparatus of instruction, 195 
attendance, 186 
attendance, by age-groups, 189 
classes at desks or tables, 196 
cooperation with other agencies, 
206 
Cradle roll, 190 
decline of attendance, 105 
departmental rooms, 194 
departments, 191 
distance from pupils’ homes, 
289 
ebb and flow, 140 
enrollment, by age-group, 185 
enrollment, range of, 184 
equipment, 195 
facilities, 194 
grading, 193 
growth, 100 
growth, by denominations, 102 
home department, 189 
individual, 290 
individual classrooms, 194 
its constituency, 140 
length of annual session, 190 
non-attending department, 189 
officers and teachers, 190 
pupils per teacher, by depart- 
ments, 193 
quantitative comparisons, 183 
ratio of membership to church 
membership, 102 
size comparisons, 154 
superintendents’ training, 191 
teachers, 196 
teaching, 196 
the place of activity and initia- 
tive, 350 
the better, 348 


Survey, the, adherents, sources of 


data on, 387 

comparable, social data, 263 

data by districts, 419 

districts used, 263, 271 

geographical analysis, 404 

geography of, 261 

members of committees, 377 

method of determining distribu- 
tion of faiths by districts, 
416 

method of household religious 
census, 388 

method of investigating the local 
church, 395 

method of investigation, 263 

motive and limitations of, 262 

religious education, 401 

sources of ecclesiastical data and 
methods of investigation, 
380 

sources of historical data, 379 

study of parish geography, 
422 


Swedish Baptist Church, 


distribution of membership, 307 

founding, 72 

has not made genuine financial 
gains, although a young 
church, 111 

membership gains and losses for 
twenty-three years, 90 

most members near by, rest 
widely scattered, 425 

small Sunday-school enrollment, 
184 


Swedish Evangelist Mission Con- 


gregational Church, 

able to pull members against nat- 
ural and habitual lines of 
communication, 292 

founding, 60 

large morning attendance rela- 
tive to church membership, 
150 

large Sunday-school growth rel- 
ative to church member- 
ship, 102 
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Swedish Evangelist Mission Con- 
gregational Church, 
major constituency not around 
church building, 297 : 
Swedish Lutheran Church, 
church attendance deficient, 150 
founding, 60 
junior choir, 218 
Swedish Methodist 
Church, 
distribution of membership, 307 
founding, 60 
major constituency does not lie 
around church building, 
425 


Episcopal 


Teachers, Sunday-school, 190 (see 
also “Teaching”’) 
age of joining church, 198 
assignment of lesson by, 204 
how judge their success, 205 
how long do they stick, 200 
motives for being, 199 
preparation for the lesson pe- 
riod, 203 
questionnaires, 196 
religious history of the, 197 
test of the fitness of, 200 
what else do they do in the 
church, 201 
what kind of people teach, 197 
why they join the church, 199 
Teaching (see also “Teachers”) 
assignment of lesson, 204 
how judge teacher’s success in, 
205 
lesson-period, preparation for, 
203 
lesson preparation, 203 
means of improvement of, 202 
technical educational preparation 
for, 202 
Theosophical Society, 80 
Third Baptist Church, 
church attendance deficient, 150 
founding, 59 
median-size Sunday school in 
denomination, 155 
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Third Baptist Church, 
members very near church build- 
ing, 425 
one hundred per cent of mem- 
bérs within half mile of 


church, 289 
rank in absolute growth, 149 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 


city-wide church geographically 
related to entire city, 292 

current expenditures, 162 

decline in Sunday-school attend- 
ance, 105 

founding, 56 

leads in number of members in 
one district, 305 

location of membership excep- 
tion to usual church in 
peripheral district, 292 

major constituency does not lie 
around church building, 292 

merger with Grace M. E. 
Church, 59 

more than fifteen relationships 
with social agencies, 317 

moved to Bridge Street location, 
59 

new gymnasium and swimming 
pool, 321 

new plant well equipped for Sun- 
day-school purposes, 195 

one-quarter of membership lo- 
cated in poorest environ- 
ment, 308 

psychological clinic fostered by 
church, 316 

signifitant financial 
ment, III 

size of evening service, 151 

size of Sunday school, 155 

thirty-seven members of govern- 
ing boards of social agen- 
cies, 332 

use of moving pictures, 323 

value of church property, 165 

widely scattered membership, 
280 


improve- 
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Union Memorial Church, 
able to pull members against the 
natural and habitual lines of 
communication, 292 
church attendance deficient, 150 
church equipment, 167 
church plant well adapted for 
Sunday-school work, 195 
departmentalized women’s soci- 
ety, 219 
distribution of membership in 
Districts A and B, 419 
five department rooms for Sun- 
day school, 194 
founding, 55, 59 
interest in civic agencies, 330 
members in best, poor and poor- 
est environments, 307 
most members near but rest 
widely scattered, 425 
value of church property, 165 
United Hebrew Charities, 328 
Urbanization, elements of increas- 
ing, 68 


Wesley Methodist 
Church, 
founding of St. Luke’s, 60 
founding of State Street M. E. 
Church, 60 
large proportion of members 
over sixty years of age, 130 


Episcopal 


Wesley Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 
largest number of individual 


classrooms, 194 


largest Sunday-school  enroll- 
ment and attendance in city, 
184, 186 

largest Sunday-school  enroll- 
ment of denomination, 
155 


median per cent of members 
near church, 425 

membership gains and losses for 
twenty-three years, 90 

membership in District I makes 
M. E. denomination strong- 
est in district, 394 

merger of two churches into 
Wesley, 60 

most members from good envi- 
ronment, 306 

significant financial improvement 
over twenty-three years, 
III 

Wessen Memorial Hospital, 327 


Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 327, 329 

Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion training school, 62 

Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, 327, 329 
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